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PREFACE 


The attempt lias often been made to condense into a small 
volume all that is necessary for a beginner in numismatics 
or a young collector of coins. But success lias been less 
frequent, because the knowledge of coins is essentially a 
knowledge of details, and small treatises are apt to be un- 
readable when they contain too many references to particular 
coins, and unprolitably vague when such references are avoided. 
I cannot hope that I have passed safely between these two 
dangers; indeed, my desire has been to avoid the second at 
all risk of encountering the former. At the same time it 
may be said that this book is not meant for the collector 
who desires only to identify the coins which he happens to 
possess, while caring little for the wider problems of history, 
art, myihology, and religion, to which coins sometimes furnish 
the only key. It is meant chiefly as a guide to put students 
of antiquity in the way of bringing numismatics to bear on 
their diflieulties. No attempt, therefore, has been made to 
avoid controversy where any profitable stimulus seems likely 
to be provided by the discussion of doubtfal questions. The 
comparatively full references and the bibliography are also 
added with the aim of making the book an introduction to 
more advanced works, rather than a more or less self- 
contained statement of the elements. 
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PEEFACE 


Since the publication of Francois hmoTmmi's LaMonnme 
■ dcmsVAnUguiU—ihB last considerable work undertaking to 
cover the whole ground of ancient numismatics— the number 
of works of a general and special nature which cannot be 
neglected by the student has at least been doubled. Fresh 
catalogues of great collections, public and private, appear in 
rapid succession ; a new quarterly, devoted entirely to Greek 
numismatic archaeology, has been established within the last 
year ; and, above all, the Prussian Academy has begun to 
issue its Corpus of the coins of Northern Greece, which, it 
is to be hoped, will in time grow into a Corpus of Greek 
coins, Mommsen has said that he was driven to write his 
numismatic work because he felt that the help to history 
which he sought in coins ^ was not to be found in a literature 
which, after Eoldiel, has been left mostly to dilettanti and 
shopmen.' The publications of recent years show that liis 
reproach is no longer so true as it was. It is now not too 
much to expect that all archaeologists should have at least 
some first-hand acquaintance wdth coins. If coins do not, like 
some other antiquities, throw much light on private life, 
their importance as public and official documents is inesti- 
mable, And it must not be forgotten that the munber of 
coins of which the condition is practically perfect, and the 
authenticity beyond suspicion, is greater than we can find in 
any other series of antiquities : 

Le temps passe. Tout meurt. Le marbr© m§me s’use, 
Agrigente n’est plus qu'une ombre, et Syracuse 
Dort sous le bleu linceul do son del indulgent j 
Et seul le dur m^tal qiie I’amour fit docile 
Garde encore en sa fleur, aux mMailles d*argent, 

L'immortelle beauts des vierges de Sicile. 

As regards the illustrations in the text, most of the blocks 
have been made from line-drawings by Mr. F. Anderson. 
This draughtsman, to whom students of classical antiquity 
owe so much, has made the drawings over enlarged photo- 
graphs, adding nothing to what exists on the original. For 
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permission to use one of tlie drawings (Pig. 31), I have to 
thank the Council of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies. Except in a few eases, duly noted, the 
coins illustrated, both in text and plates, are all in the British 
Museum. The collotype plates have been executed by the 
Clarendon Press. 

My indebtedness to the authorities, from whose works this 
volume is nothing more than a distillation, can be fairly well 
gauged by means of the footnotes, although it has been 
impossible to give chapter and verse for every statement not 
my own. These footnotes, as might be expected, show my 
deep obligations to the works of Head, Imhoof-Blmner, and 
Mommsen, as well as of the editor of this series of hand- 
books, Professor Percy Gardner. To the last indeed, both as 
writer and as teacher, I am under peculiar obligations, since 
to him I owe my introduction to the study of numismatics. 
Mr, Warwick Wroth has had the kindness to read the proof- 
sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions, and I have to 
thank Mr. H. A. Grueber also for similar assistance. 

G. P. HILL. 

British Museum, 

July, 1899. 
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NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS 


A BEFEBENCE to the Bibliography will make clear the abbreviated refer- 
ences to works by individual writers. The chief periodical and collective 
publications quoted in abbreviated form are as follows : — 

Abhandl (ungen) der K5n(iglich) S^ehs(isehen) Ges(ellschaft) d(er) 
Wiss(enschaften). 

Amer(ican) J‘ourn(al) of Arch(aeology). 

Ann(ali) d(eir) Inst(ituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica). 
Arch(aologische) Ep(igraphische) Mitth(eilungen) aus Oest(erreich- 
TJngarn). 

Arch (Hoi ogische) Zeit(ung). 

Athen(isehe) Mitth(eilungen)s=Mittheilungen des Kaiserlich Beutschen 
Archaoiogischen Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung. 

Berl(iner) Akad(emische) Abh(andlungen)=Abhandlungen der KOnig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin* 

Berl(inei*) Phil(ologische) Woch(enschrift). 

B(ritisli) M(useum) Oat(alogue of Greek Coins). 

Bulletin de) Corr(espondance) Helldn(ique). 

C(orpus) Knscriptionum) A(tticarum). 

C(orpus) I(nscriptionum) G(raecarum) ed. Boeckh. 

C(orpus) I(nscriptionum) L(atinarum)» 

’E(l>{7jiX€pls) ^hpx{G.(-oKo^ticr}), 

J(ournal of) Il(enenic) S(tudies). 

Journ(al) Intei*nat(ional d’Archdologie ISumismatique). 

Mdm(oii’es) de rAcad(emie) des Inscr(iptions). 

Neue trahrb(ucher) f(iir) PiiE(ologie). 

Huin(ismatic) Chron(icle). 

Huni(ismatische) Z(eitschrift). 

Eev(ue) des ^!t(udes) Gr(eeques). 

Kev(ue) Hum(ismatique). 

Rev(ue) K’um(ismatique) Belge- 
Rhein(isches) Mus(eum fiir Philologie). 

Rom(ische) Mitth(ellungen) = Mittheilungen des Kaiserlich Beutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts, Bbmische Abtheilung. 

Verhandl (ungen) der Beii(iner) Gesellsch(aft) fur Anthrop(ologie, &c.). 
Z(eitschrift) f(ur) R'(umismatik). 
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GENERAL SKETCH OE THE HISTORY OF COINAGE 
IN GREECE AND ROME 


§ I. Early Stages af Exchange* 

Trade in its development passes through three stages. 
Beginning as barter, or the direct exchange of commodity 
against commodity, it proceeds, as soon as it attains large 
proportions, to the stage of mediate exchange, conducted with 
the aid of a medium in which the value of exchangeable com- 
modities can be expressed. In order to serve for the measuring 
of value, this medium should above all possess three qualities : 
intrinsic value, so that the possessor of it may feel secure 
of his power to exchange it for commodities when he wishes ; 
high value, so that a small quantity of it may represent 
a large quantity of ordinary commodities ; and divisibility, 
in order that accuracy of measurement may be obtained 
A later development of this kind of exchange is seen when the 
medium of exchange is treated purely as such, and to save 
time and labour, the number of units of value contained in 
each piece of it is directly or i hdirectly ^ indicate d. This obviates 
the necessity of repeatedly calculating the amount of the 
medium, and exchange is thus considerably facilitated. A still 
further development is that of the ^ token,’ a term which may 

^ Indirectly, by the genuineness of the piece being guaranteed by some 
mark of authority. 
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be taken, broadly, as meaning any medium of exchange which 
represents on its face a value which it does not intrinsically 
possess, but for which it is or should be redeemable. Thus 
under tokens would be included all token-coins, bank-notes, 
cheques, and the like. As these forms of money depend on 
credit— i. e. a fund assumed to be somewhere in reserve — this 
stage may be regarded as only a subsidiary development of the 
second stage. We may therefore tabulate as follows the stages 
in the development of trade : 

I. Barter or Immediate Exchange. 

IL Mediate Exchange. 

fi) By means of an uncoined medium. 

(ii) By means of a coined medium of full value« 

(iii) By means of tokens. 

The study of numismatics in its accepted sense deals strictly 
with II, ii and iii (but with the latter only so far as the tokens 
assume the external form of coins proper). But its roots 
stretch down into the lower stages, and in dealing with 
monetary standards and types it is often necessary to go back 
to the days of early mediate exchange and even of barter. 


§ s. Scope of Classical Wumismatics, 

The table of contents will make it sufficiently clear under %vhat 
main aspects the classical numismatist considers his subject. 
For the purpose of a working definition we may describe a coin’ 
as follows. A coin is a piece of metal (oi’, exceptionally, some 
other convenient material) artificially rendered into a required 
shape, and marked with a sign as a guarantee that it is of the 
proper fineness and weight, and issued by some responsible 
authority ; the pi’ime object served by the piece being to facili- 

^ The Ijatin cwnews, from which, through the French, this woi'd is 
derived, was used in the middle ages for the die for striking coins,, and 
sometimes actually for the coin itself. The Greek word for coin, v6/jtcfxa 
(meaning, like in the first instance a regular custom or institution') 
has given, through the Xatinized form numisma, the modern name of the 
science. The use of the word medalfor an ancient coin is now old-fashioned 
in the English language, being properly restricted to commemorative or 
decorative pieces not meant to circulate as currency. 
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tate exchange, since ii serves as an expression of the value of 
exchangeable commodities. By this definition those objects 
are excluded which serve other purposes than that of exchange, 
such, for instance, as drinking cups or ornamental rings of 
precious metals, which were made in days of barter, often 
according to a fixed weight^ ; or medals ; or natural objects 
which have been used, and in some savage countries are still 
used, for the purposes of change, such as cowry-shells ^ eats’ 
eyes,’ and the like. But imitations in metal of such natural 
objects, as for instance the snail-shell money of the Burmese \ 
or imitations of implements such as the knife-money and hoe- 
iiioney of China come strictly within the limits of the definition. 
Nevertheless, with this latter kind of coin the student of Greek 
and Eoman coinage has practically nothing to do, the coins which 
concern him being almost entirely of a conventional shape. 



Fjg. I. — Bronze Coin (?) of Olbia (Sarmatia) ; Ret. OY. 

An exception may be found in the fish-shaped pieces from the 
north of the Euxine (Fig. i). If these are coins, they differ 
from the ordinary Greek coin only in the fact that, instead 
of putting a fish-type on a flan of ordinary shape, the whole 
coin was made in the shape of a fish. Another explanation is 
suggested by the fact that a pig of metal was sometimes called 
^ These fish-shaped pieces may be the degenerate repre- 
sentatives of similar-shaped pigs of bronze. The rings and bail- 
shaped pieces from Pannonia, and similar barbarous regions, 
hardly come within the province of Greek and Eoman numis- 
matics. The ham-shaped pieces of Nemausus (Fig. 2) were 
probably made for some religious purpose ; the person who 

^ See for instanee, Eidgeway, Origin of Metallic Curreyicy, pp. 35 ff. ; Journ, 
Mellen. Stud. xiii. p. 225 (a treasure from Mycenae), and Holm, Griech, 
Gesch. i. p. 257, Eng. trans. p. 214 (rings with the name of Eteandros of 
Cyprus'. 

Eidgeway, p. 13. ® Ib. p. 22. * Ib, p. 23. 

^ Ardailion, Les Mims du Laurion, -p, 111, who compares the French 
saumon. ,■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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would have liked to make an offering in kind, was able to give 
its equivalent in a coin the shape of which suggested the animal 
offered to his deity. 



Fia. 2. — Bronze Coin of the Colony of Nemansns, Ohv. Heads of Augustus 
and Agrippa. Eev, ool. nem. Crocodile chained to palm-tree. 


§ 3. nie Metallic unit generally adopted. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the first stage of mediate 
exchange, through an uncoined medium. It is sufficient to 
recognize that it is in all cases presupposed by the next stage, 
with which commences our subject proper. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that the uncoined medium is not necessarily 
metal, but may be anything, from a stock -fish to an ox, which 
is capable of being regarded as a unit of calculation ; which is, 
that is to say, of a generally recognized value ^ 

It was, however, the metallic unit which developed into the 
coin, simply by having an official mark, a guarantee of genuine- 
ness and true weight, placed upon it. The stage in which the 
medium had to be weighed upon each occasion of exchange is 
illustrated by a few monuments and by a number of literary 
references. On more than one Egyptian wall-painting a large 

^ For these primitive currencies see Eidgeway, Origin of Currency, ch. ii. 

^ Figured in Zeitschr, filr Mhnologie, iSBg, pp. 5 if., in Eidgeway, Origin of 
■Currencxj^ p. 12S, and in many other works. The illustration in tlje text 
is taken from Lepsius, De 7 ikma'er, iiu pi. 39^. 
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pair of scales is represented, in which rings of metal are being 
weighed (Fig. 3). There is reason to suppose that in Greece 
ill early times small bars of metal were in circulation, which 



being of uniform size could be counted out instead of being 
always weighed K But for aught we know these may have had 
some official mark, like the rings of Eteandros (above, p. 3, 
note i), and have therefore been true coins. 

^ Phitareli, Xt/sawd c. 17 lav^vv^ia Si kcu to irdfiTrav dpxawv o^tojs: 
6B(:Xlcfmis vopicfiiadt (XLhrjpols^ kviojv Si "trapaixivu 

Irt ml pvp T03P KeppidrQjp o0oKqvs KaXeLU&ai^ dpaxp^P 5i tous 60oKovs, 
TOffovTcov yap ^ V€pi€dpdrr€To. Cf. Eiym. Magn. s.v. 60€\ia{c{is, Fiieidon 
of Argos is said to have hung up in the temple of Hera specimens of the 
oB^XidKOL which had served for money before his time. (But see below, 
p. 6, note 3.) 
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§ 4. The Invention of Coinage. 

Of all those to whom the invention of coinage was, according 
to Julius Pollux \ ascribed — the Athenians, the Naxians, 
Pheidon of Argos, Demodice, wife of Midas, the Lydians— only 
the third and the last have strong claims. As to Pheidon, 
Herodotus speaks of him as having given measures (i.e. pre- 
sumably, a complete metrical system, including weights) to the 
Peloponnesians \ Herodotus himself does not mention coinage, 
the introduction of which is only attributed to Pheidon by later 
authorities, the earliest of whom is Ej)horus The bulk of 
the evidence, both literary and numismatic, goes to show merely 
that the earliest silver coinage was the Aeginetic, but that 
the Aeginetic coinage was at the same time only an adaptation 
of something which already existed on the other side of the 
Aegean Sea. 

The credit of inaugurating coinage in the Western world 

‘ Onom. ix. 83. 

^ vi. 127 ^€iSojvos 5 ^ rod ra ixirpa irot^ffavros TlehoTrovvrjaioicn ml vppiffavros 
peyiffra 5^ 'EkkTjvaiu Airavrwv^ hs e^avaaTrjaa^ robs ’Tikelwv ayojvoOeras avrhs rhv 
(V 'OXvjnrly aywva i6r}m (cf. Paiisanias, vi. 22. 2). 

* Strabo (viii. p. 376) has : ‘ Ephorus says that silver was first coined in 
Aegina by Pheidon.’ Elsewhere Ephorus (Strabo, p. 358) attributes to 
Pheidon ‘ struck coins not only of silver but of other metals.’ This r6 
re dkko betrays Ephorus, unless we can suppose him to mean thereby the 
iron coinage which was afterwards used in some Dorian states, or the 
electrum Aeginetic coinage, of which a solitary specimen is extant. 
Neither alternative is likely, and the truth is that Ephorus combined the 
statement of the introduction of measures by Pheidon with the theory that 
the Aeginetic silver coinage is earlier than any other in the same metal. 
As to tins theory, it is admitted by every numismatist. But as to the tradi- 
tion that Pheidon was connected with the coinage, that can neither be 
proved nor disproved, with our present lights. No accumulation of quota- 
tions from later writers will strengthen the position of those who hold that 
Pheidon inti’oduced coinage into Greece. [Of these late quotations, one 
from the Etymohgicim Magnum is worth mentioning, s.v. Ev^otfs^v vopiapa : 

‘ Pheidon, l?ing of the Argives, was the first to strike gold money in 
Euboea, a place in Argos.’ Yet even this has been taken seriously by 
some critics.] Pheidon’s date is quite uncertain. It should be noted that 
by Herodotus Pheidon is mentioned in a context which makes the men- 
tion valueless as regards his date (the stoiy of Agariste’s suitors is only 
a Greek version of the Indian story of the shameless dancing peacoek, 
and the personages are introduced regardless of chronology). For the 
other evidence see Busolt, Griech, Gesch. snd ed. I. p. 61 1 f. ; Maean, note on 
Herod, l.c.; C. F. Lehmann, Hermes^ 1892, p. 577 f. ; Th. Eeinach, Num, 
1894, pp. 1-8 (where it is suggested that the d^ekiami dedicated by 
Pheidon were standards, and not obsolete coins^ 
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almost certainly Belongs to the Lydians h There is direct 
literary tradition to this effect; and the provenance of the 
earliest and rudest coins, which clearly belong to Asia Minor, 
and being of electrum, may be supposed to come from the 
Tmolus district, bears out the tradition \ Again, the position 
of the Lydians as intermediaries between East and West, which 
enabled them to rise to a high state of civiliication and luxury/*, 
makes it easy for us to accept the tradition. The earliest 
specimens seem, if we may judge by style, to go back well into 
the seventh century b. c., and there is nothing improbable in 
the suggestion ^ that we should ‘ ascribe to the seventh century 
B.C., and probably to the reign of Gyges, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Mermnadae and of the new Lydian empire, as 
distinguished from the Lydia of more remote antiquity, the 
first issues of the Lydian mint.' These issues are of electrum ; 
but this fact can hardly be said to clash seriously with the words 
Xpvcrov Km df)yvpov in the account of Herodotus^', of whom it is 
unfair to expect numismatic accuracy. The first Lydian coins 
of gold and silver are now usually attributed to the time of 
Croesus (the middle of the sixth century b. c., PI. 1. 8 and 9). 
The coinage of this famous ruler would naturally make an im- 
pression on the Greek mind which would cause it to forget the 
earlier electrum coinage. 

What may be called the Ionian theory of the origin of 
Western coinage is not, however, out of accordance with the 
statement of Herodotus. This theory would attribute the 
early electrum coinage to the cities of the western coast of 
Asia Minor, leaving to the Lydians only the innovation of a 
coinage of pure gold and silver. There is, however, no tradition 
in favour of this view, and the Lydian tradition, confirmed 

V Herodotus (i. 94*) says of the Lydians : irp&Tot dvQpojirctiv rwu 
iS(JL€V vofLifffia ml dpyvpov KoijjdpLCvoi exp^mvro, TrpZToi Se ml mrrrjKoi 

iyevovTo. Julius Pollux (ix. 83) gives Xenophanes as the authority for 
the Lydian origin of coinage. This takes the tradition well back into the 
sixth century., 

* On the evidence of the early Lydian coin-types see Curtius, Ueher dm 
relig. CharaMer der gr. Munzen {Gesamm. Ahhandl. ii. pp. 455 f.) transL by Head, 
Num.Chron. 1870, p. 91, 

® Herodotus, I, e., Athen. xii. 515 d, xv. 690 6, c, &c. 

* Head, IT. JV. p. 544. 

® These words must mean ^ of gold and of silver,* not ^ of gold and silver 
mixed,* i. e. of electrum. 
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as it is by the circumstantial evidence already mentioned^ must 
be allowed to bold the field. 


§ 5. TM spread, of Coinage to European Greece, 

If the Lydians invented coinage, the Greeks of the Ionian 
coast adopted it at an early period. For a very large series of 
coins, with types that are endless in variety, has to be distri- 
buted among the cities of the Asiatic Greeks. This coinage 
consists chiefly of electrum ; but, as we have seen, gold and 
silver were introduced by Croesus, and gold was used even 
earlier by the great maritime city of Phocaea, in the period of 
its thalassocracy, B. c. 602-560 (PL 1 . 2). Farther east, at 
a slightly later date, Persia adopted gold and silver coinage 
from the Lydians. But as early as the seventh century the 
institution of coinage had made its way across the Aegean Sea. 
Its path is marked by a series of primitive issues which are 
grouped together as island-coins (PI II. i and 3). Of these the 
series which can be most satisfactorily attributed to a mint are 
the famous ‘tortoises' of Aegina(Pl. II. i). Somewhat different 
in general character, but hardly less early in date, are the pi'imi- 
tive coins of Euboea (PL II. 4). Euboea is the starting-point 
of the coinage of two other great states : Corinth, which begins 
to coin towards the end of the seventh century, and Athens 
(PL II. 2), where the earliest coinage is probably to be asso- 
ciated with Solon. But besides passing westwards across the 
Aegean, the stream of coinage also in very early times went 
southwards across the Mediterranean to the rich Cyrenaica. 

These are the lines along which Greek coinage first spread. 
In the islands and Greece proper, where little or no gold was 
found, the early coinage is of silver. In Gyrene, on the other 
hand, electrum is the material of the early issues. 


§6. TJie extension of Coinage to Western Greece. 

The middle of the sixth century saw a further extension of 
coinage. In the north it was introduced into Macedon and 
Thrace. Corinth had already extended her influence west- 
wards, and the coinage of the important trading city of Corcyra 
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(PL II. 7) probably begins as early as b. c. 585, when it gained 
its independence. And the same influence passed across the 
Adriatic to Southern Italy. Meanwhile trade, extending west- 
wards by another route round the Feloponnese, carried the 
invention to Sicily, whence it passed to Etruria. While 
coinage thus spread westward, it began to move eastward along 
the south coast of Asia Minor, where, in Lycia, Pamphyha, 
Cilicia, and the island of Cyprus, the beginnings of coinage 
date from the end of the sixth century. By the time of the 
Persian wars nearly all the important states of the Greek world 
were in possession of a coinage,, with some few exceptions such 
as Lacedaemon and Byzantium^. The fifth century saw a 
still further extension of the limits, and an increase within the 
old limits of the number of cities possessing a coinage. In the 
latter half of this century begins the ^period of finest art.’ 

§ 7. Coinage adopted hy the ^ Barl)arians-\ 

And at the same time the influence of Greece begins to be 
felt by the barbarians. The coinage of Carthage, struck largely 
for Sicily, begins about 410 b c. (PL XI. 5). To the same time, 
or perhaps to a somewhat earlier date, belong the first coin- 
ages of Tyre and Sidon. By the middle of the next century 
Eoiiie has begun to coin, in bronze only, it is true. Bronze, 
indeed, came into use as a coined medium for the first time 
towards the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth 
century. Gold, which some few cities, such as Athens and 
Ehodes, had begun to coin either shortly before or shortly after 
400 B. c., now becomes very important. The exploitation by 
Philip II of Maced on of the mines of Crenides gave him a gold 
coinage (PL YII. 2}, the influence of which was of the most far- 
reaching kind. Xot only did it pave the way for the still 
more abundant gold coinage of his son (PL VIL 5), but it was 
eageiiy imitated by the barbarians who hovered above Greece. 
By the valley of the Danube and across central Europe Philip’s 
gold and silver coins (PL VIL i and 2) were carried to the 
West, and from them were derived the most important classes 
of Gaulish coinage (Pig. 4). P\’om Gaul the imitations passed to 

^ And these are perhaps not exceptions, for they may have had an iron 
coinage. See above, p. 5, note i. 
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Britain, givingrisej after about two centuries of degradation, to the 
earliest British coinage. Curiously enough the gold of Alexander 



Fia. 4. — Oaulish Imitation of gold stater of Philip II. CVVeight ; 

7.9 grammes.) 

appears to have almost escaped imitation by the barbarians, 
although they found his silver (PL VII. 4) much to their taste. 

§ 8. The Begal Period. 

Prom the time of Philip II it is the coinage of the kings 
both in the West and in the East that attracts most attention 
for a considerable period. Alexander’s conquests carried the 
Greek civilization eastward, and soon after Alexander’s death 
began the regal coinages of the Beleucidae in Syria (beginning 
with Seleucus I Mcator, b. c. 312-280, PL VII. ii) and of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt (Ptolemy I, Soter, took the title of king 
in 305 B. c., PL VII. 9) ; while somewhat later, about the 
middle of the third century, begin the independent coinages of 
Bactria (Biodotus, b. c. 250, PL VIIL i) and Parthia (Arsaces I, 
B. c. 249-247). In the west we have the important coinage of 
Agathocles of Syracuse (b. c. 317-289), who was followed, after 
a short interval of democracy, by Hicetas, Hiero II (PL XI. 6), 
and Hieronymus. In Greece there are the various successors 
of Alexander (such as Demetrius Poliorcetes, b. c, 306*283, 
PL VII. 7 and 10), and, especially important, Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace (PL VII. 6). Naturally enough, therefore, the chief 
feature of interest in this period is the portraiture of these rulers. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the dominance of the individual ruler, 
some cities, notably Khodes (PL V. 5), retained their commercial 
and monetary importance ; and it is noticeable that the chief 
currency of whole districts like Peloponnese consisted of federal 
coinages, of which the most famous instance is the coinage of 
the Achaean league (PL IX i). The coinage of Athens and 
Corinth either disappeared altogether or dwindled for a time. 
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§ 9. Mevival of the Coinage of the Cities, 

Towards the end of the third cenkny began the new Athenian 
coinage (PL IX, 8) which surpassed the old in its extent. At 
this time the number of large silyer coins in circulation must 
have been enoi’mous ; for besides the ordinary regal coinages, 
there were vast numbers of coins issued all over the East with 
the types of Alexander the Great, and, in Thrace, with those 
of Lysimachus. It is hard to disabuse oneself of the idea that 
these are regal coins ; we speak of them as ‘ Alexanders ’ and the 
like, and forget that they were issued by autonomous cities. 


§ 10. Beginning of the infl%ience of Borne, 

A turning-point in the history of ancient coinage is the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great at Magnesia in 190 b. c. This is 
the date of the first decisive step taken by Rome to interfere 
in the affairs of the East. Already the Greek and Punic 
coinage of the West had lost all importance ; the Carthaginian 
coinage from the beginning of the Punic War to the destruction 
of the city is wretched in every way. There is no Sicilian 
coinage of any importance after the fall of Syracuse in b. c. 212. 
By the end of the third century the influence of Rome was 
making itself felt in the western part of northern Greece. So 
that, when Antiochus fell, the advance of Rome eastwards was 
imminent. The peculiarity of the coinage of the new period 
is the large size of the silver tetradrachms. This feature is com- 
monest in Asia Minor (PL YIII. 10) and in Thrace (Pi. IX. 2J, 
but it is also found, for instance, in the coinage of Athens 
(PL IX. 8) and the Macedonian district (PL X. 5). Coincident 
with the advent of the Roman domination is the gradual 
disappearance of gold from the Greek coinage. Tlie last 
Ptolemy to strike gold was the fifth (Epiphanes), b. c. 204- 
181. Of the Seleucids, Demetrius I, Soter (b. c. 162-150), and 
Timarchus, the revolted satrap of Babylon (b. c. 162), were the 
last to issue gold as a matter of course ; but Alexander II, 
Zebina (b. c. 128-123), in an emergency, melted down the 
golden Victory that the Zeus of Antioch held in his hand, and 
made her into coins, of which one, and one only, is known to 
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exist (PL VIII. 8) L There are other instances of gold being 
issued at this period (see chapter iv. § 5), but the general rule is 
clearj that only Eoman generals were allowed to strike gold coins. 
The gold coinage of Rome itself, as apart from the coins required 
by generals for the payment of ti*oops, belongs to a later period. 
Rome could hardl}^ be expected to allow the petty Greek state 
a privilege which she denied herself. The more direct inter- 
ference of Rome with the ordinary Greek coinage is shown by 
the introduction of the coinage of the Macedonian Regions and the 
adoption of the Asiatic cistophori, which were made the standard 
according to which the other large coins of Asia Minorwere tariffed. 

§ II. Coinage under the Boman Empire^ 

In the early days of the Empire, all autonomous coinage had 
died out in the West (all extra-Roman mints had been closed in 
Italy in b. c. 89) ; even in outlying parts such as Britain, the 
autonomous coinage entirely ceased before the end of the first 
century, a. n. In Greece proper, there is a bronze coinage 
of not very great dimensions, and of a somewhat inconsecutive 
charactei', down to the time of Gallienus. In the East, an 
important feature is the semi-Roman coinage of the three great 
mints, Caesarea in Cappadocia (PL XIV. 2), Antiochia in Syria 
(PL XIV. 7) and its assistant-mints, and Alexandria in Egypt 
(PL XIV. 5, 8). The latter lemained open until the time of 
Domitius Domitianus (a. n. 296), longer than any other mint 
from which Greek coins were issued. The I’est of the Greek 
imperial coinage consists of issues representing an enormous 
number of cities and colonies, especially in Asia Minor, down 
to the time of Gallienus (with a few instances of the time of 
Aurelian and Tacitus). The subsequent establishment of mints 
for striking purely Roman coins in all the provinces of the 
Empire marks the complete supremacy of the Roman coinage. 
The commencement of the Eastern Empire with Arcadius (a. n. 
395-408) did not affect this supremacy, which lasted until 
the barbarian invaders, not content with merely imitating 
Roman and Byzantine coins, began in the fifth century to 
make those changes out of which were to develop the coinages 
of mediaeval Europe. 

^ Wroth, Num. Chron, 1897, p. 23, PI. V. 8. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE METALS 

§1. Quality of the Metals used for Coinage, 

The ancients were well acquainted with the art of refining 
and of alloying metals \ Of the three chief metals, gold (A) 
was used in a very pure state. The Persian darics were ‘958 to 
•970 fine ; staters of Philip and Alexander -997 fine. The gold of 
the Roman Republic was perfectly pure. The aurei of Augustus 
were *998 fine, and the gold of the Roman Empire only began 
to lose its purity towards the time of Septimius Severiis. The 
gold coinage of the Bosporus, under the Roman Empire, became 
rapidly debased, and after the time of Severus Alexander was 
practically mere copper with a tinge of gold. 

Silver (HI) was also used in a form much purer than that 
found in modern coins. The tetradrachms of Athens of the best 
period are from *986 to -983 fine ; those of the succeeding age 
are somew^hat less pure, but contain about -002 of gold The 
staters of Aegina average -960 fine ; those of Corinth -961 to 
•936, The analysis of three drachms of Alexander yields ; — 



Silver. 

Gold. 

Other Metals. 


.991 


.009 

(2) 

.9S85 

•0005 

•on 

( 3 ) 

.9674 

‘O036 

.029 


^ See especially Mongez, Mem. de VAcacL deslmcr. tom. ix (1831), pp. 187 fT. ; 
Lenormant, La Monnaie dans VAntiquiie, i. pp. 187 ff. (who gives other i*efer* 
ences).’ Ancient metallurgy, especially with regard to the mines of Laurion, 
is dealt with by Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion., pp. 59 if. 


'■* On the good character of the Athenian coinage see Hultsch, Metrdlogie, 
pp. 232 if. ; on the Macedonian, p, 248. 
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The silver of Magna Graecia of the early and best periods is 
of very good quality, though it not unfreqiiently falls below -95 
line. Equally good results have been obtained for the East, 
although some of the smaller denominations, and the late coins 
of the Seleiicidae, Lagidae, and Arsacidae are largely alloyed, 
the ^silver’ coins of Ptolemy XIII, Auletes (b. c. 81-58 and 
55-52), being made of copper slightly alloyed with silver. The 
silver of the Roman Republic was always of good quality except 
in the time of the civil waiywhen, for instance, the military 
issues of Marcus Antonins contained some twenty per cent, of 
copper. Under the Empire the history of the silver coinage is 
one of melancholy debasement'. Silver of a kind was issued 
by some provincial mints under the Empire, notably Alexandria 
in Egypt, Antiochia in Syria, and Caesarea in Cappadocia ‘b 
But the metal of these series rapidly degenerated into billon 
and bronze, therein resembling the coinage of Rome itself. 

One of the most important metals used for coinage in 
antiquity vfm electnm (EL) or Svhite gold ’ (JXf^crpoq fjXsKTpnr^ 
XevKos xpuo’oy) V % which name the ancients designated any alloy 
(natural or artificial) of gold and silveiy in which more than 
twenty per cent, consisted of the latter metal. The chief 
source of this mixed metal was Lydia, where it was yielded 
by the mountain-districts of Tmolus and Sipylus, It was 
regarded as a metal distinct from either gold or silver, for 
the purpose of coinage; but its actual composition seems to 
have varied within very wide limits h It was used for coin- 
age in the first place in Lydia, and very soon afterwards in 
several great cities of Asiatic Greece, in Gyrene, and perhaps 
in Aegina, Euboea, and even Athens. On the western side 
of the Aegean it was soon superseded by silver ; but on the 
east its use was more enduring. It is found in Asia Minor in 
early times as far north as Cyzicus and Lampsacus, and as far 
south as Gamirus in Rhodes. Two of the most important 
currencies of the fifth century were the electrum staters of 
Cyzicus (PL Y. 8) and Lampsacus. The electrum of Mytilene 

^ See eh. iii. 2 

® Bliiinner, Tecknohgie u. Terminotogie d, Gewerhe u, Kunstej iv. p. 160. 

^ On the composition of electrum coins see Head, Num, Ckr. 1875, p. 245 
{Metrological Notes on Ancient Electrum Coins) ; 1887, p. 277 {El. Coins and their 
Specific Gravity); JBrit. Mus, CaiaL dowia, pp. xxv fl*. 
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(PL ly. 9) and Pliocaea (PL IV. 8), in the form of sixths of the 
stater, exists in great quantities *, and is somewhat later in date. 

In the fourth century an electrum coinage is also found at 
Syracuse and at Carthage; at the latter place this metal was 
coined as late as the beginning of the second century. At the 
same time we find Capua coining electrum during her revolt 
from theKomans, who had themselves introduced the mixture 
some time before in their coins issued for Campania. These 
later issues of electrum seem to have partaken of a fraudulent 
character, and the metal was an artificial and not a natural 
product. 

Copper was from the first days of its use in coinage almost 
always strongly alloyed wdth tin. The abbreviation M stands 
for copper and bronze indifferently. The smallest proportion 
of tin, so far as we can tell from the analyses hitherto made, 
is found in some coins of Massalia, although the copper in 
them can hardly, with Lenormant,. be called * absolument pur.’ 
The analysis of these gives ® — 

Copper ........ l 8 g\ 

Zinc . . . . . . . . 165 

Tin . . . . ... ... 28 >• in 1000. 

Lead 12 

Silver . 6 ) 

In other Greek bronze coins the proportion of tin is sometimes 
as large as sixteen per cent. Greek bronze coins contained 
a very slight amount of lead, not to speak of other metals 
in still more insignificant proportions The Eoman bronze 
coins from the beginning contained lead in considerable quan- 
tity (twelve to twenty-nine per cent.). After Eepublican times 
the admixture of lead was discontinued until the time of 
M. Aurelius, when it was resumed. Under the Early Empire, 
however, it is necessary to distinguish between the metals 
used for the various denominations of coins. Thus the sestertii 
(PL XII. ii) and dupondii (PL XII, 9) were of brass {opdxdkKos, 

^ But of the staters, only one (of Mytilene) is extant; the two known 
specimens of the Phocaean stater (PL 1 . 2) being of gold and belonging to 
an earlier period. 

“ Lenormant, i. p. 199 ; liev. Kum BeJge^ 1857, p, 319. 

^ Bliimner, Techn. iv. p. 191. 
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orwhalcim, aurkJmlcum, a mixture o£ copper and zinc); the 
asses, on the other hand, of pure copper ^ 


§ 2. Ilinor 3 Ietals and Allots, 

Potin, as distinct from billon, which contains about one-fifth 
silver to four-fifths copper, is an alloy of copper, zinc, lead, and 
tin. It is not found as a monetary medium except in some 
late Gaulish coins, which are always cast, not struck, owing 
to the want of ductility characteristic of this composition ^ 

A peculiar alloy of copper and nickel, in almost the same 
proportions as those employed in modern coinage, was used 
in the second century b.c. by some of the kings of Bactria, 
who thus anticipated the use of ^ kiipfernickel * by some 2,000 
years 

A certain number of leaden coins have come down from 
antiquity, and the fact that they were used is attested by 
ancient writers The only known specimens earlier than the 
Christian era belong to the kings of hTumidia. Besides these, 
leaden coins were issued, probably in the second or third 
century a. n., in Egypt, especially at Memphis, and in the first 
and second centuries A.n. in Eoman Gaul. From actual leaden 
coins it is necessaiy to distinguish the leaden ^ proof pieces,’ 
struck with the dies afterwards used for the precious metals. 

Tin coins are stated on good authority ^ to have been issued 

^ As Bliimner, Techyi. it. p. 191, puts it : at the beginning of the Empire 
the proportion of tin foils, to rise again about 100 a.d. Zinc, which is 
wanting in Republican coins, is constantly found from shortly before the 
Christian era, in quantities of from ten to twenty per cent., and only 
begins to fail about the time of the thirty tyrants. Pliny (N. JI. xxxiy. 4) 
is the authority for the distinction between the various denominations, 
and his statement, as Bliimner (op. cit. p. 197) says, is partially confirmed 
by the analysis of the coins. 

^ Analysis : copper, sixty per cent. ; zinc, ten per cent. ; lead, twenty per 
cent. ; tin, ten per cent. 

® Flight, Num, Chr. 3868, p. 305. Nickel was known to the Chinese at 
an eai'ly period. Small traces of nickel have been found in modern times 
in association with copper at Kandahar, but not in sufficient quantity for 
coinage. 

* Lenormant, i. p. 207. Polycrates of Samos is said to have deceived 
the Lacedaemonians with leaden coins plated with gold (Hdt. iii. 56, who, 
however, does not credit the story). 

® PseudO'Ax'xst. Oecon. ii. 2. 20 ; Pollux, ix. 79. Polyaenus (iv. 10. 2) says 
that Perdiccas when fighting against the Chalcidians paid his troops by 
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by Dioiiysins of Syracuse, If the tradition is correct, all these 
pieces have disappeared h False tin money is mentioned in 
the Digest A large hoard of tin denarii, of the time of 
Septimius Severus, was found at Lyons®; they were struck 
from dies othervdse used for silver, and were not plated. 
They appear in fact to have been meant by the government for 
circulation in Gaul, 

Iron money is stated, also on good authority, to have been 



Fig. 5.— Iron Coin of Argos. Ohv. Forepart of Wolf. A. (From 
an electrotype in the British Museum.) 


used at Byzantium^ and at Sparta®. Lenormant holds that 
this was not money propierly speaking, but bars or ^ bricks ’ 
of iron circulating at their market price; in fact, the so-called 
iron money was a case of the survival of a premonetary 
medium of exchange. We know that the Spartan iron took 
the form of bars or spits (ojSeXo/, ojSeXtVfcot) Nevertheless there 
exist pieces of iron, purporting to be, and in every way 
resembling coins, with types which enable them to be attributed 

striking imaratrepov^ but this may mean copper plated with tin 

{Zeitf, Niim. 1898, p. 72\ 

^ Probably by oxidation ; Mongez, l.c. p. 200. L P. Six has suggested 
that the so-called tin coins were composed of copper strongly alloyed with 
tin {Nimi, Chron, 1875, P- 28 fii.)* A. J. Eviins {Nmn, Chron, 1894, p. 219, 
PI. VIII. Fig. i) describes a coin of the same kind as the silver decadrachms 
of Euaenetus, but made of bronze, and showing traces of having been 
originally coated with a white metal, not silver, and probably tin. It is 
not a plated piece struck from one of the ordinaiy decadrachm dies ; a 
special die must have been engraved for it. But Pollux speaks of a voptapLa- 
rtov passing for four Attic drachms instead of one, whereas Mr. Evans’ 
coin is a decadrachm ; and the profit obtained by plating with tin instead 
of silver must have been so small as to make the fraud barely worth 
perpetration. 

2 X. 48. ® Lenormant, i. p. 213. 

* Pollux, vii. 105, ix. 78 ; Hesychius atdapcos, Aristoph. Nuh. 249 et 
Schol. 

® Plat. Eryx, 400 ; Pint. Lycurg. 9, Lysandr. 17 quoted above ; Pollux, ix. 79. 

® See above, p. 5, note i. The Britons also used bars (or rods) of iron 
in.stead of money (Caes. B, (?. v. 12). 
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to Tegea, Argos (Fig. 5), and perhaps Heraea^ They are of 
Aeginetic weight and their types are similar to those of the 
silver coins of these towns. 

The glass pieces which are well known to students of Arabic 
numismatics have their analogy in certain pieces of this material 
dating from Roman Imperial and Byzantine times But there 
is no doubt that all these pieces alike are to be regarded not as 
coins but as coin-weights 

Wood, terra-cotta, and leather are mentioned by various 
writers as having occasionally been the material of money. 
There is no reason to doubt that a token coinage may have 
been issued in these materials. Terra-cotta casts of silver coins 
of various countries have been frequently found at Athens ^ 

§ 3. The Sowces of the Metals. 

The sources of the metals which we have described are 
of some importance in the history of coinage since, in days of 
comparatively difficult communication, those metals as a rule 
which were most accessible in the neighbourhood would be made 
into coin. Thus the first coinage of Persia was largely a gold 
coinage, since the treasures of Central Asia were not far re- 
moved; the early coinage of Asia Minor was of the electrum from 
the Lydian mountains; that of Greece proper was of silver; 
that of Central Italy of bronze. Other facts less broad rest on 
similar bases ; thus it is probably the nearness of the Crimea 
to the Asiatic gold mines that accounts for the high w^eight of 
the gold coins of Panticapaeum (PL V. 4), and the extra- 
ordinary continuance of a gold coinage (PL XIII. 3) in that 
part of the world even under the Roman Empire. 

As to the distribution of the metals, we may take a brief 
survey, in geographical order, of the more important metalli- 
ferous districts in ancient times The metals we take in their 
natural order of precedence. 

^ Kohler in 1882, pp. 2 and 377. 

® hongperieTj Bev. Nwm. 1861, pp. 412, 413. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a lax'ge number. 

® See Lane-Poole, Caial. of Arabic Glass Weights in the B. If., p. vii. 

^ See, on these materials, Lenormant. i. pp. 215, 220, 

® In this we cannot do better than follow Hi Bliimner, Techn. u. Termin. 
d Gewerbe «. Mnste, iv (1887), where ample references to the authorities 
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In Africa there were two chief sources of gold ; the mysterious 
interior, whence gold was brought by caravans to Egypt and 
Carthage ; and the Abyssinian and Egyptian mountains. The 
island of Meroe was rich in gold and other metals ; but most 
famous were the mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
near Berenice Panehrysos, on the road from Assuan to Abu 
Hammed, near Olaki. The east coast of Africa, south of the 
Red Sea, was perhaps the land of Ophir. 

In Asia, gold came from several places in Arabia ; but 
far richer sources were the Altai Mountains and Siberia. 
The Indian supplies probably came from the region north 
of the Punjab. The fame of these districts came to the Greeks 
in the form of the well-known stories about the gold-digging 
ants, and the gold-guarding griffins. The gold mines of 
Armenia and Colchis were also important ; the legend of the 
golden fleece not improbably originated in the practice of 
catching the gold dust by means of fleeces. In Asia Minor, 
there is record of a number of sources of gold, but their wealth 
was probably exaggerated. Gold was found in mines on Tmolus 
and Sipylus, and in the rivers Pactolus and Hermus which 
flowed from those mountains. These sources were already 
exhausted in Strabo’s time. It is necessary also to mention 
the mines between Atarneus and Pergamum, near Abydus, 
Cremaste, Astyra, and Lampsacus ; for these go a little way 
towards explaining the early gold and electrum currencies 
of the north-west corner of Asia Minor. 

The tradition that the island of Siphnos possessed rich gold 
mines is supported by the fact that its inhabitants were 
unusually wealthy. The only other island to be mentioned 
here is Thasos, where, in the part lying opposite to Same- 
thrace, the gold mines were early exploited by the Phoenicians, 
These mines belonged really to the same system as those of 
Thrace. In that country there were several important mines. 
Those at Skapte Hyle yielded as much as eighty talents a year 
in the beginning of the flfth century. We know that Athenian 
interests w'ere strong in this district, and that the historian 
Thucydides owned mines there h Baton was proverbially rich 

will be found. For the distribution of gold in antiquity, see also 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Currenaj, pp. 66 ff. 

^ The reference in Lucian {Be. Sacrif ii) to statues made of Thracian gold 
hardly applies, as Bliimner thinks, to Athens in particular. 
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ill gold {Adrov The mines called Asyla at Crenides 

(afterwards Philippi, PI. VII. 3) became the chief source of the 
wealth of Philip II, yielding 1,000 talents a year. To these 
sources we may add Mount Pangaeus and the Eiver Hebrus, 
and also the mines of Nisvoro in Chalcidice, which are still 
worked, though not for gold'. The other Thracian mines 
were worked as late as the fourth century a. n. 

In Macedon it is necessary to mention the mines of Mount 
Berniion and of Pieria, as well as those near the Stiymon, as 
far up as Paeonia. These were at first closed by the Eomans, 
and afterwards (158 b.c.) reopened for the benefit of theEoman 
treasury. 

The reports of gold in other parts of the Greek mainland are 
probably untrue. Even in Mycenaean times the gold which 
W’-as buried in such quantities with the dead was pi’obably 
imported from Asia Minor. 

In Italy the most important gold mines were in Transpadane 
Gaul, especially near Aquileia, where the state took oyer the 
mines formerly belonging to the Taurisci. 

Spain was a treasure-house of all the metals. The mines, 
which were first organized by the Phoenicians, and then passed 
to Carthage, and so to Borne: belonged in Imperial times mostly 
to the state. Gold was found in nearly all parts. In Gaul, too, 
ail the metals were plentiful, gold especially being found in the 
mountain districts of the Northern Pyrenees, the Ceyennes, 
and Switzerland. In Central Europe, the districts of Eoricum, 
Dacia, Moesia (Hungary and Siebenbiirgen) in the Danube 
district, as well as Dalmatia, where the gold mines were state- 
property, must be mentioned. The state also possessed gold 
mines in Britain (probably in South Wales). 

Silyer in ancient times was much less widely distributed than 
gold In Africa itself none w^as found, except in admixture 
mth gold in the electrum mines of Aethiopia. In Asia we 
hear of it in Nabathaea, Northern India, Karmania, and Bac- 
triana. The silver of Asia Minor was perhaps obtained by 
smelting the electrum.^ T^ mines 

^ W. C. E. Anderson, A Journey fmm Mount Atkos to the Hebrus, p. 223 (in 
the Commemoration Y olnme of Vmversity College, Sheffield, 1897). 

^ It was, as Bliimner (p. 29) notes, sometimes more costly than gold, as 
in Egypt (Lepsius, die Metalle-^Bevh Akad. Abh. 1871— p. si) and, as late 
as the days of Mungo Park, in Africa. 
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sucli as those' at Balia in Mysia^ ; and a considei’able amount 
of silver came from Colchis. 

Of the Greek islands, Siphnos alone need foe mentioned, and 
its store of silver was profoafoly slight. On the mainland there 
were silver mines at Mount Pangaeus, and at Damastium in 
Epirus I Elsewhere in Greece silver was scarce, except — 
important exception ! — at Laurium® in Attica, It is profoafole 
that the great mines here were not properly worked until 
the time of Themistocles \ The mines belonged to the state, 
but were worked by contract. They were supposed to be quite 
exhausted by Strabo’s time; nevertheless an attempt has been 
made in our own day to reopen them. 

Italy possessed practically no silver. There were mines in 
Sardinia; but those between Populonia and Volaterrae were 
probably unknown to the ancients. 

Spain was the great silver country of antiquity. Its silver 
mines were worked by natives, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Eomans ; yet their output did not begin to fall off until 
Christian times. In Eoman times the mines were at first in 
part the property of the Eoman state ; later a large number of 
them belonged to rich individuals, who paid a tax which 
yielded more profit to the state than the actual working of the 
mines by the government would have done. As silver was 
found in nearly all parts of the peninsula, it is unnecessary to 
specify the silver-bearing districts, except perhaps that of Osca, 
north of the Ebro, whence came the argentum Oscense often 
mentioned by Livy. 

Of the remaining silver-bearing districts of Europe (Aqui- 
tania in Gaul, the district of the Mattiaci in Germany, Britain, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia), only the last two are of any impor- 
tance. The mines in these were the property of the state. 

^ W. C. F. Anderson, 1 . c. 

* The miner’s pick, hammer (rvms), and a block of metal with an 
attachment to enable it to be carried, are represented on the smaller coins. 
For specimens of the instruments, see Ardailion, Les Mines dii Laurion, 

pp. SI, 22. . „ . , . . , , 

^ See the exhaustive work of E. Ardailion, Les Mines du Laurion dans 
l*AnUquiU (Bihh des Ecoles fran9aises), 1897. 

^ Silver was scarce at Athens in the time of Solon : Flut. Solon. 16. 

® See the deseiiption of the mines in Diodorus Siculus, v. 36. One Euboic 
talent of silver could be won in three days ; and in the time of Polybius 
no less than 40,000 men were at woi’k in the mines of Carthagena. 
t 
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Tile copper of antiquity came especially from two districts, 
Cyprus and Spain. But we have evidence of the finding of 
copper ill Africa and Asia, as well as other parts of Europe. 
Thus, for Africa, although most of the copper used in Egypt 
came from the mines in the Sinaitic district, the metal was 
also found in the Thebaid and at Meroe \ The produce of such 
vaguely defined localities as ‘ the Numidian coast ’ and ^ Libya" 
was probably unimportant. In Asia, Palestine, Edom, the 
Phoenician Lebanon, Chaldaea, and Karmania produced copper. 
In Asia Minor copper came from Cilicia, Cisthene in Mysia, 
the island of Chaicitis or Bemonnesos, hear Chalcedon, the 
district of the Mossynoeci on the south coast of the Euxine, and 
doubtless from several other places. The importance of Cyprus 
in respect of this metal is shown by the name borne by copper in 
a large number of languages. Whether copper gave its name 
to Cyprus or the island its name to the metal, matters little for 
our purpose ; the latter alternative is, however, probably the 
true one. In the island, the most famous mines were at 
Tamassus (called Temesa in Homer), Amathus, Soli, Tyrrhias (?), 
and the promontory of Crommyon, 

Legend fixed the discovery of copper at Chalcis in Euboea. 
We shall see that one explanation of the origin of the Euboic 
standard is based on the fact that copper was the staple pro- 
duct of the great Euboean cities. In Strabo’s time the mine, 
which had possessed the peculiarity of producing iron and 
copper in conjunction, had given out. In the south of the 
island, on Mount Ocha, and perhaps in the north at Aedepsus, 
there are traces of copper mining. The sources of copper on 
the mainland of Greece were insignificant. 

In Italy we must mention first the mines of Temesa in 
Bruttium. The similarity of name caused many critics in 
ancient times to suppose that Homer referred not to Temesa- 
Tamassus in Cyprus, hut to the Bruttian city. Further north 
the mines of Elba (Aethalia) ^ and Yolaterrae (the latter especi- 
ally rich) produced the metal which was employed so largely in 
Italy, not only for bronze-wori;^ as by the Etruscans, but also 

^ Copper was^ more important in the coinage of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, than in that of any ancient state outside the Italian peninsula. 

^ The copper of Elba, howeverv gave out at a comparatively early date, 
and was succeeded by iron. 
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for the purposes of currency. The home produce was probably 
considerably supplemented by importation. 

Spain, once more, takes an important position as a source of 
copper, which, next to silver, was probably her chief treasure. 
The region of the southern coast (Baetica) was especially rich, 
the most famous mines being at Ootinae in the Mons Marianus 
(Sierra Morena). The Eio Tin to mines which were also worked 
in antig^uity were, however, probably not far behind in richness. 

The amount of copper produced by Gaul and Germany was 
comparatively small. In Caesar’s time, Britain used imported 
copper ; but it appears that copper mines were anciently worked 
in Wales. 

The chief source of tin in historical times lay in the Far 
West, in the ^Tin Islands.’ These were probably the British 
Isles, or more accurately speaking South West Britain \ The 
metal came to the Mediterranean countries partly overland 
through Gaul to Narbo and Massalia, partly by sea to Spain, 
across the peninsula, and thence again by sea to its destination. 
In comparison with the British mines those of Spain and Gaul 
need hardly be mentioned. 

Without going in detail into the source of the other metals, 
we may mention one fact which seems to bear on a numis- 
matic question. The fact that the chief ancient source of 
iron, so far as the mainland of Greece is concerned, was in 
Peloponnesus, on the promontory of Taenarus, and in the 
range ending in Cape Malea, is not without significance in 
regard to the iron coinage of Peloponnesus. 

§ 4. The Testing of Metals in Antiquity, 

The description of the ancient methods of refining does not 
strictly come within the limits of our subject, and it is sufficient 
to refer to the treatment of these matters by Bliimner 

It is probable that the ancients were much more skilful than 
ourselves at practically detecting the baseness of metal, apart 

^ That tin came thence as well as from the Spanish peninsula of course 
admits of no doubt. Where the ancients placed the * Cassiteiides’ is another 
question. 

^ Techn. iv. p. i3of. See also G-ardner, P* 17 ; Eidgeway, Origin of 

Garrencfy^ p. 81 ; and Mongez, op. cit, p. r88. 
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from a scientific assay. If the Chinese at the present day can 
test the purity of metals by sight, touch, sound, and smell, the 
Greeks were apparently as clever* K Copper, even when present 
ill a small proportion only, betrays itself by its smell if the 
metal is warmed by friction. If the coin was plated, an obvious 
test was to stab the piece, and the marks of this test having 
been applied are to be seen on many ancient coins (PI. II. 9). 
There is even authority for the use by the ancients of the touch- 
stone to a degree which seems to us almost incredible \ 
Theophrastus describes a stone, found especially in the river 
Tmolus, evidently the well-known * Lydian stone ’ or ^mavlTYjs 
XlSos^ which could be applied as a test of not only refined metal, 
but also gold and silver when alloyed with copper (KaTaxaXfcos). 
By this means it was possible to tell what proportion was 
contained in the stater; the test revealed the presence of so 
small a proportion of alloy as a ^barley corn’ i.e. obol?) 
in a stater. This test must surely have been carried out by the 
application of some reagent to the mark left on the touchstone, 
and not merely by noting its colour. But probably there is an 
element of fable in this account as in the account given in the 
treatise Be Fluviis of the behaviour of the plant called chrusopolisj 
which grew near the Pactolus^. 

Silver was tested ® by means of the touchstone, and also by 
the process of placing it on a red-hot iron shovel. Metal 'which 
under such conditions retained its clear white colour was pure ; 
that which took a red hue was not so good ; that which became 
black was worthless. There were, however, it would seem, 
methods of cheating this test. Another simpler test, when 

^ Epictetus, Biss. i. 20, 8 upare ml errl rov vopiarpiaros . . . ocrois 6 dpyvpo- 
yvojpav TTpoaxpw^^ Kara SoicLpiautav tov vopdceparov ttJ rp dcpy, ry offippaffia, 
rd TfA^urara ry dtcoy* pd^as rd drjvdpiov, rw ipopcp Ttpouix^^ ic.r.K. 

^ Ridgeway, in Num* Chron. 1895, pp. 104- 109 ; Blumner, Teolmol. iv, 

p- 138. 

De Zapicl. 46. Cf. Hin. N. H, xxxiii. ia6 (the stone was called in 

Latin cotmda, just as sometimes in Greek dmvy). A piece of true metal, 
and the piece to be tested, were rubbed beside each other (Ttaparpifiav) on 
the stone, and the colours of the streaks compared. 

Cap. vii. § 4. Upds avTi^u yap aldixrvyeiTOV€s ttIkcis rdv d/cipawv 
(ovaip. dfia yap avrov ^dwrovat r^v Bordvyv ml kdv pth avbBwTov 

TO xp^criop 57, rd <^uAAa xpcrourm* ^oLv d* k<p9apphov virdpxy, rijv yKKayfx^vriv 
vypaaiav drro-nrvH ml BtaTTjpei TTjs x^Kths t^v ovaiav' mB^s iaropa Upvaeppos kv 
y' rrepl UoTapcav. (Plutarch, Morcdia^ ed, Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 295.) 

® Bliimner, Techn. iv. p. 153. 
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silver was polisiied, was to breathe upon it. Pure metal 
immediately threw off the moisture. 

§ 5. Oxide and Pailna, 

On the nature of the metal, but still moi’e on the character 
of the soil in which ancient coins have been buried, depends 
the quality of the surface which they now present. Gold 
suffers least of ail the metals, but it is not uncommon to find 
gold coins, when freshly dug up, covered with a reddish deposit. 
This, however, is usually quite superficial. Silver of course 
becomes considerably oxidized under favourable circumstances. 
It is not uncommon for silver coins to be covered in addition 
with a greenish deposit from the surrounding earth, or possibly 
from bronze vessels in which they have been hoarded. But 
it is brass and bronze coins which are most affected by the 
circumstances of their burial. A very small percentage of the 
former retain their original bright yellow colour. In volcanic 
soils, such as those of South Italy, Sicily, and Thessaly, the 
effect of the sulphurous surroundings is happy, the rich green 
or blue poreelain-like patina which they impart being highly 
prized by collectors h Other soils, again, such as that of many 
parts of Cyprus, are most destructive to metal. 

^ The dark bluish-green patina (such as that on a * large brass * coin of 
Julia Domna in the British Museum, rev. type spes) is rarer than the pale 


CHAPTER II 


THE COIN AS A MEBIITM OF EXCHANGE 
ORIGIN, DISTRIBUTION, AND RELATION 
OF COIN-STANDARDS 

§1. Theories of the Origin of Coin-Standards. 

The least satisfactory department of ancient Numismatics 
is that which is occupied with questions of Metrology ^ 
Rigid as may be the mathematical basis of this science, it 
is as yet impossible to erect on it a firm system into which 
the various measures adopted for coinage in ancient times can 
be safely fitted. Commercial interest and many other in- 
fluences, at which we can only guess, combined to modify, 
often beyond recognition, the standards of weight which 
preceded the introduction of coinage. 

Briefly regarded, the theories of the origin of coin-standards 
and weight-standards fail into two divisions. The one com- 
prises theories according to which these standards are derived 
from a scientifically obtained unit or units ; the other theory, 
for in this second division there is but one, regards man 
as making ^his earliest essays in weighing by means of the 
seeds of plants, which nature had placed ready to his hand 
as counters and weights The first object, it is supposed, 

^ F. Hultscli, Griechische MmiRehe MeirohgU^ and ed. 1882 ; J. Brandis, 
Munz-, Mass- u. Gewichtswesen in Vorderasimj xS 66 . Summary np to 1887 by 
Mr. B. V. Head in. his Ristoria Mumorumj pp. xxviii ff. For Roman coins 
especially, Mommsen-Blacas, iTis^oire de la Monnaie Bomaine, send Samwer- 
Bahrfeldt, Gesch. des alt. rom. MunzwesenSj 1883. See also Head’s bibliography. 

" W. Ridgeway, Ongin of Gunmey and Weight-Standards^ 1892, p. 387. 
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to whicla tlie art of weighing was' applied, was gold, and the 
gold-nnit all over the world was the amount equivalent in 
value to an ox. And this gold-unit was universally in the 
earliest times determined by weighing the metal against 
a certain number of grains of corn. That something like this 
was the origin of the weight-unit seems to be exceedingly 
probable, and the theory indeed so far meets with little 
opposition from the representatives of the ^scientific’ school. 
Whether the weight was arrived at independently in various 
places by this method is another question. What concerns the 
metrologist, however, is the fact that at a very early period 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians had left this primitive 
system far behind. ‘ There is an interval of centuries between 
the two stages; (i) of the first introduction of the practice 
of measuring weight every time by a number of grains of corn, 
and (2) of the development or introduction of a scientific 
system with a fixed standard of weight — the origin and natural 
prototype of which were without influence on commerce and 
theretbre a matter of no concern to it It was in Asia Minor, 
where Grreece came into contact with the East, that coinage 
began, at a time when the scientific standards had long been 
in use for the weighing of metal. Whatever was the ultimate 
source of those standards, as applied to coins they can only be 
regarded as coming from the East, The unit of 8*42 grammes 
would not be employed by peoples in all parts of the world be- 
cause that amount of gold viras (if it was !) the equivalent of an 
ox, but because that unit was employed for the weighing of gold 
when the metal was first made into coin, and had continued to 
be employed as the use of coinage spread from East to West. 
It is sufficient for us to recognize that a fixed unit of weight 
had been already determined, whether by taking once for all 
the weight of a definite number of grains, or by some other 
process, as by weighing the amount of water contained in 
a certain' cubic space.. 

V C. F. Lelmiann, Das aWbabylonische Maass* u. Oemchts-systGm als Grundlage 
der mtiken GewicMs-, Munz^ u. Maass-sysieme, ia the Transactions of the Eighth 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm, 1889. Other papers by this author 
which will be frequently referred to in the coui*se of this chapter are 
Althahylonisches Maas G&wicht in the Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
filr Anihr(ypologie^ &c., 1889, pp. 245 jf., and Zur ^AdyvaloDv Iio\tr€ia in Hennes, 
1892, pp. 530 ff. 
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Admitting the existence of this developed system, we find 
that two countries, Babylonia and Egypt, dispute the claim 
of its origination. As, again, this question belongs to a stage 
prior to the history of our subject, it may be passed by. But, 
since coinage originated in Asia Minor and not in Egypt, 
it was the weight-system of Babylonia and its derivatives 
to which the early coin-weights belonged, and this system, 
therefore, so far m it concerns the coin-standards, must now be 
described^. 


§ 2. Determination of Early WeigM-StanAards. 

The unit of weight was the shekel [a-lykos or <jiVXo?). This 
was manah or mina (ftva), and this again of the 


Pis, 6. —Babylonian Bronze Weight of 5 manahs. 

highest weight of all, the talent (raXarroy or load ; the Semitic 
name was Mkkar). 

^ I have already referred to the summary of the evidence as to the 
origin of the Greek coin-standards given by Mr, Head in Ms JSKsfona 
Numorum, Since the publication of that work, the study has received a new 
development through the researches of Herr Lehmann (op. cit.). The 
latest contribution to the subject is by p. Hultsoh, Die GeimcUe des Altertkums 
nach ihrem Zusammenhange dargesteJU (Abhandl. der KCn. Sachs. Ges, d. 
Wiss, xviii. no. ii. Leipzig, 1898), 
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To determine the amounts of these various denominations 
we are guided by various extant weights, mostly inscribed with 
their amounts. ' 


BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 


I 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 


Description 
of the 
weight 

ProhaUe 

date. 

Inscription {usually in 
cuneiform)* 

Weight in 
gram^nes. 

Weight in 
grammes of 
resultant 
manah. 

Bronze lion 

(fig. 6) 

? 

‘Five manahs of the 
king* in cuneiform, ‘Five 
manahs weight of the 
country’ in Aramaic. 

5042 

1008 

n 

B. C. 850 

‘The Palace of Shalma- 
neser, king of the coun- 
try, two manahs of the 
king ’ in cuneiform, and 
‘ Two manahs weight of 
the country ’ in Aramaic. 

X992 

99^ 

Stone duck 

B. C. TO 50 

‘ The Palace of Irba-Mero- 
dach, king of Babylon, 
thirty manahs.’ 

15060.5 

502 

fi 

? 

‘ Thirty manahs of Nabu- 
suma-libur, king of 
Assyria.’ 

14589 

(broken) 

About 500 

If 

B.C. 2000 

‘ Ten manahs’ ; and name 
of Dungi. 

4986 

(injured) 

498 6 

Stone cone 


‘ One manah . . . imita- 
tion of the weight fixed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon’ (b.c. 
605-561), ‘ son of Nabo- 
polassar after the pat- 
tern of the standard of 
Dungi ’ (b c. 2000). 

‘ Half manah,’ &c. 

978-309 

(about 

1-2 g. 

lost) 

979*5 

Ov-al stone 


244.8 

489.6 

71 


‘Ur-nin-am.’ 

81.87 

491.2 

77 


‘One-third manah in 
shekels. Palace of Nabu- 
sum-esir,’ &c. 

164.3 

492.9 


An examination of these weights reveals the following facts. 
In the first place, there are clearly two classes of manah, one 
the double of the other. Further, there is a distinction 
between the royal manah, represented by i and 2 (heavy), 
3, 4, and 5 (light), and the common manah, represented by 
6 (heavy), 7, 8, and 9 (light). 
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Of these, the common manah is probably the older, and 
the royal is derived from it. The raising of the norm was 
probably dictated by a principle of taxation, in accordance with 
which a certain percentage was added to all the common 
weights whenever payments were made to the royal treasury. 
In accordance with the Babylonian sexagesimal system, the 
addition was in the first instance This gives a heavy 
manah of 1022*9 g. to 1027 g. But in later times an addition 
of appears to have been made, revealing the influence of 
the decimal system, and this yielded a heavy manah of 
1031.1 g. to 1035-3 g. 

Finally, for the purposes of coinage, some deduction had 
to be made to defray the expense. This appears to have been 
calculated on a basis of two per cent, which yields a heavy 
manah of 1008 g. to 1010 g. 

The raising of weights for the purpose of taxation is a priori 
probable, and the theory that weights were so raised is borne 
out by a weight of the time of Darius Hystaspes^ with inscrip- 
tions in old Persian (the royal dialect), new Susie, and new 
Babylonian. The two latter inscriptions call the weight -J 
mina I shekel; the royal inscription calls it z lmrasha. Now 
since the weight mina = 60 shekels, i shekel = TjVx i mina. 
Therefore 2 karasha = I mina + an addition of one-twentieth, 
or five per cent. The weight in question therefore is five per 
cent, in advance of the common mina, and we have here an 
instance of the king’s adding five per cent, to the common 
weight, and explaining the addition by inscription in the 
vernacular. 

As regards the deduction for the naint, the evidence is not 
quite so clear®. But the usual weights of 8-40 g, for the 
daric (PI. I. ii) and 5-60 g, for the siglos (PL I. 10) seem 
to have been obtained by some such deduction. The occurrence 
of higher weights, on the other hand, shows that the deduction 
was not always made. Again^, the Ptolemaic drachm is 

^ Lehmann in Verhandl. d&r B^rh QeselUtK fur Anthrop. &c., 1889, p. 273. 

2 The daric, on which as weighing 8.57 g. Lehmann fop. cit. p. 279; 
Brandis, p. 66) bases one argument, weighs, according to'Babelon {Pmes 
Achem.j XiQ. 124), only 8-25 g. The highest weight of any daric known 
to me is 8.46 g, (Babeion, no. 95) ; of any double daric, 17-002 g. (Brit. 
Mus.). 

^ Lehmann in jFJfirmeSj 1892, p, 535, note 2. 
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3-63 g. (tlie tetradrachm being a Phoenician stater of the 
common norm 14*55 g.) ; the maximum weight as found is 
3*57 S’ 3 * 5 ^ S’ Athenian gold drachm is never above 
4*32 g. The reason is that the deduction for the cost of 
striking was made rigorously in consideration of the precious 
character of the metal. ^ The measure in question, ’ as Lehmann 
points out, ‘ was a protective one. Metal which has already 
gone through the processes of smelting, refining, &c., is 
naturally the more valuable for the change. Ornaments made 
of such metal could obviously be placed on the market with 
more profit than if these laborious processes had to be per- 
formed. By keeping the intrinsic worth of a coin a little 
below its nominal value, the authorities made it more profitable 
to retain it as a coin than to put it into the crucible. The 
reduction could also be effected by alloying. In early times, 
in well-ordered states, where purity was an object, this method 
was avoided. And the occurrence of pieces of full weight, 
as in the Solonian coinage, was also due to a wish to win 
a reputation for the currency.’ 

The standard as thus reduced might be regarded as a new 
standard. Another state copying the standard in this reduced 
form, and maldng its own reduction, would bring about 
a further fall in the standard. This is probably one secret 
cause of the degradation to which coin-standards were subject. 

The principle on which, for the purposes of coinage, the 
units within each norm were arrived at, may be explained 
by the following instance. Taking the light mina of the 
reduced royal norm at 505 g. we find that it contains sixty 
shekels or staters of 8*4 g. This was the unit employed 
for gold coinage on this norm. For monetary purposes, again, 
the weight-mina of sixty shekels was not used, but a money- 
mina of fifty shekels (420 g. in this case) was employed. This 
was the system for gold. But for silver another standard 
was required, because at this time the relation of gold to silver 
was of an inconvenient kind, being 13!^ : i h One gold shekel 
of 8*4 g. was therefore worth 111*72 g, of silver, or (a) ten 
pieces of silver of 11*172 g., or again (b) fifteen pieces of 7*44 g. 

^ Herod, iii. 95 rd de rpiaicaiZemdraatov Xoy i^o/jLevov. This is 

only approximate, the truer relation being as in the text : Mommsen- 
Blacas, Monn, Eom, i. p. 407. 
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These weights could therefore be conveniently employed as. 
units for silver coinage. We thus get the following system 

Weight Mina. 

Gold Shekel 

Gold Mina 

Silver Shekel (a) = -l x 

lO 

Silver Shekel (&) — -1 x 
' 15. 

The shekel (a) is generally known as the Babylonian, Lydian 
or Persic, the shekel ( 6 ) as the Phoenician or Graeco- Asiatic. 
The Greeks appear to have obtained the former through the 
Lydians, the latter through the Phoenicians. * 

Calculated on this principle the gold and silver weights 
may be tabulated as follows : — 


I, Common Norm. 


Name of Weight 

Froijortiofn ! 
of the 
Weight' 
Mina. \ 

! 

Ileav'g System. 
Weight in grammes. 

L_ ^ , 

Light Syste^n. 
Weight in 
grammes. 

Weight Mina 

fi 0 1 

■B-O 

982*4 to 

985-8 

491 3 to 492.9 

Gold Mina 

If 

818.6 „ 

821.5 

429*3 „ 410*7 

Gold Shekel . . . . . 

-h 

16-36 

16*42 

8*18 ,, 8*21 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 


21*82 „ 

21.90 

10.91 „ ro.95 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 

tly 

14*51 yj 

14.60 1 

7*37 n 7*30 


IT. Royal Norbi. 

(a) First fail form higher than Common Korm). 


Weight Mina 

ff 

1023.3 

to 

1026.8 

511.7 

to 

513*4 

Gold Mina . . . . . 

If 

852.8 

?y 

855-7 

426-4 

?y 

427.8 

Gold Shekel . . . . . 


17*04 

17 

17-10 

852 

y> 

8*55 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 


22.74 

jy 

22.80 

IX.37 

» j 

11.40 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 

tIt 

X5.16 

y> 

15.20 

7.58 

>y 

7.60 


(b) Second full form (4^ higlier than Common Fform), 


Weight Mina, . . . . 

1 m 

1031-3 

to 

1035*1 

515-8 

to 

517.6 

Gold Mina . , . . . 

If 

859-6 

>> 

862.6 

429.8 

y? 

43^*3 

Gold Shekel .... . 

! , TiV 

17*18 

yy 

17.24, 

8*59 

yy 

8.62 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 

^ ^ ■ ■ 

22.92 

yy 

23.00 j 

rT.46 

yj 

11.50 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 


15*28 


15*341 

7-64 


7.67 


60 

50 

60 

I# - JL 

6a 45 
60 135 


of weight mina. 
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(c) Reduced form Jb taxed at two per cent.). 


Weight Mina. . . . . , 

u 

1 ioc 8 

to 

1010 

504 


to 

505 


Gold Mina , , . . 


840 

jy 

841.6 1 

420 


j? 

420, 

8 

Gold Shekel, . . . . . 

T!^ 

16 80 

If 

16.82 

. 8. 

.40 

y’ 

8 

.41 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 


! 22-40 

ff 

22.44 

ir. 

■20 


' II' 

•22 

Phoeiiiciaii Silvei* Shekel 

tIt ■ 

14.92 

If 

14.96 

7 - 

46 


■ . 

'48 


For tlie purpose of comparing the Babylonian with the 
Plioenician silver shekel, we may note' that the heavy Phoe- 
nician silver shekel contains four times the unit which is 
contained three times in the light Babylonian silver shekel : 
thus, if we take the reduced royal norm, the light Babylonian 
silver shekel of ii-20 to 11-22 g. is f of the heavy Phoenician 
silver shekel of 14-92 to 14-96. 

§ 3. Distribution of the Three Oriental Standards. 

The ^gold shekel’ standard, as it may be called, was almost 
universally used for gold coins. The more important excep- 
tions which occur, where gold is struck on different standards, 
mil be noted in due place. Besides gold, electrum was 
occasionally issued according to this standard, or one closely 
resembling it. Thus we find the gold standard used for 
electrum at Cyzicus (16-328 to 16-005 g*)’ Lesbos (16-07 g.), 
Samos (8618 g.). The famous early staters of Phocaea, 
weighing 16-516 to 16-458 g. (PL I. 2), are however not 
electrum, but gold. A high form of the gold standard was 
that in use in the Crimea (PL V. 4). 

The Babylonian or Persian standard from Persia spread over 
the greater part of Asia Minor, j)assing along the southern 
and northern coasts, taking root sporadically on the -west 
coast. Naturally, also, we find it in Cyprus, and perhaps hence, 
because of Cypiuote trade, it passed to the Phoenician Aradus. 
Prom Asia Minor it passed across the Propontis to the southern 
coast of Thrace. And far away to the south-east we find it 
in later times, in the imitative coinage of Southern Arabia, 
although here some other standard may have accidentally 
assumed the Babylonian form. 

The Phoenician standard prevailed less in Asia Minor than 
did the Babylonian. Still it was in use for the early electrum 
coins of Western Asia Minor. Most of the early coinage of 
Phoenicia is of course of the Phoenician standard ; and even 
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the dominion of the Syrian kings, who used another standard, 
failed to dislodge it. It held its ground at cities like Antioch 
even after they had fallen into the hands of Rome. The re- 
markable coins struck by the Jews in their first revolt (Fig. 7) are 



Fig. 7.— Half-shekel of the First Revolt of the Jews. Ohv, ‘ Half-shekel, 
years.* * Jerusaleia the Holy.* Weight: 7 Tig. [Slightly under 
actual size.] 

of the Phoenician standard. Westward we find the Phoenician 
standard in some of the islands of the Aegean Sea, and farther 
north at Byzantium (where, however, it only obtained for 
a time), Abdera (whence it passed to the ' Bisaltian tribes in 
the interioi'), and Amphipolis, It was adopted by the early 
Macedonian kings, and made its way, after the failure of 
Athenian influence towards the end of the fifth century, into 
Thasos, Neapolis, and Chalcidice. In early times the Phocaeans 
had carried it to their colony of Velia in Southern Italy. Here 
it took firm root, producing the ^ Campanian standard ’ ; and 
still further west we find it in the Phocaean colony of Massalia. 
This was the progress of the Phoenician standard along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. Along the south coast 
it is equally wide-spread ; Carthage naturally employs it, when 
at the end of the fifth century she begins to coin, not merely 
for silver but also to some extent for gold and electrum ; in 
Cyrenaica it is found towards the close of the sixth century; 
and in Egypt, after a brief struggle with other standards 
in the time of Ptolemy Soter, it becomes the standard in use 
for both gold and silver. 

§ 4. The Aeginetic and Eitboic- Attic Standards. 

The earliest coinage of Greece proper, of some of the Aegean 
islands, and of many other places scattered about the Greek 
world, is struck on a standard which cannot be identified with 
any of those just described. It is known, from the fact that 
its most famous representative is the currency of Aegina, as the 
Aeginetic standard. The highest weight reached by a coin of 
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this class is 13*44 g. {a imic|iie electruni stater at Paris) \ A few 
weigh 12-96 g. or a little more, but the normal weight is 
12-57 E* If except the Paris coin, and the iron pieces 
mentioned aboTe (p. 17), the standard is confined to silver. 

The usual explanation of this stater is that it is the stater of 
14-5 g, in a degraded form \ Such a degradation at this early 
period (seventh century b. c.), face to face with the adoption of 
other standards in an unreduced form, is highly improbable. 
The standard has also been explained as a compromise between 
the Babylonian and the Phoenician standards, the old Aeginetic 
silver mina of 628-5 e<tuivalent to about six gold 

shekels of the royal weight (taking 13-4 g. as the normal 
weight of the Aeginetic stater, and the relation between gold 
and silver as 13-3 : i). Mr. Ridgeway remarks ^ that this equa- 
tion seems somewhat arbitrary. He himself supposes that the 
relation of gold to silver in Greece was not 13*3 : i as in Asia 
Minor, but 15:1. One gold piece of 8 4 g. would, therefore, 
be equivalent to ten silver pieces of 12-6 g., i.e.to ten Aeginetic 
staters of the normal weight 

It would be easy to multiply hypotheses of this kind. If, for 
instance, we assumed 16 : i as the relation of gold to silver, and 
reckoned from the gold shekel of the common norm, one gold piece 
of 818 g. would be equivalent to ten silver pieces of 13 08 g. This 
would explain the weight of all but the electrum stater, the excep- 
tional weight of which might be explained as due to its material. 

There is, however, a less arbitrary explanation The stater 
of 13-44 g. maximum gives a mina of 672 g. This is § of the 
heavy, ^ of the light Babylonian weight mina of the reduced 
royal norm, or of the light Babylonian silver mina of the 
same norm^ 

The later Aeginetic stater of 12*60 g. may be derived ^ with 

^ It is worthy of note that the reverse of this stater is of a character 
otherwise confined to the earliest coins of Rhodes. See Head, Brit Mus. Cafcd , 
Carictf PI. 34, nos. 7-10 ; PI. 35, nos. 7-9. The attribution of the coin to 
Aegina is therefore doubtful. 

^ So Head, H N. pp. xxxviii and 332. ^ Op. cit. p. 219. 

^ Mr. Ridgeway is, hosvever, inconsistent with this explanation when 
he says (p. 217) that Hlie weight of the heaviest specimens of any series 
must be regarded as the true index of the normal weight.* 

® Lehmann, Hermes, 1892, p. 558. 

® The Attic trade mina of 655 g. was derived in the same way from the 
common norm. 

’ Lehmann, VerkandL der Berl GeseU$ch,fiirAnthropologie,&c.{i^Zg),^, 
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almost equal probability from tbe second full form of the royal 
norm. The stater in question implies a mina of 630 g. This is 
If of the light Babylonian silver mina, || of the light weight 
mina of this norm. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Aeginetic standard, 
its spread was, with the course of trade, towards the West. 
There are sporadic cases of its use as far east as Mallus and 
Celenderis in Cilicia, and Cyiorus, but these are quite excep- 
tional ; it prevails largely, though not exclusively, in the Aegean 
islands. We find it also in Crete ; and as far north as the 
western coast of the Euxine. But its chief home is on the 
Greek mainland, from Thessaly downwards, and in the Ionian 
islands df the Oorcyrean standard is a light form of the 
Aeginetic) ; Aegina itself counts as part of the mainland in 
this respect. Through the field occupied by the Aeginetic 
standard, the Euboic- Attic- Corinthian standard (to be de- 
scribed below) forced its way like a w^edge, reaching across 
towards Italy and Sicily. The Aeginetic standard passed to 
Italy and Sicily with the earliest Chalcidian colonies, showing 
how great was the Aeginetic trade in this direction ; for 
Chalcidian colonies, one would expect, would have used the 
standard of their mother- country ^ 

The Euboic- Attic standard (stater of 8*72 g., mina of 436*6 g.) 
has generally been explained as derived from the Babylonian 
royal gold standard (stater of 8-42 g., mina of 421 g.). This 
derivation is open to the objections that a gold standard would 
be thus transferred to silver, and at the same time raised by 
a small amount Lehmann’s suggestion •' is again more plau- 

^ If, however, we accept the theory of Imhoof-Blumer, that the silver 
coins of Kaxos, Zancie, Himera, and Rhegium were thirds and eighteenths 
of the Euboic- Attic tetradraclim (and this seems on the whole most 
probable), it is still noteworthy that these curious denominations must 
have been chosen because they fitted in with the Aeginetic standard. 
Mr. A. J. Evans notes (Mm, Chron, 1898, p. 321) that the coins weighing 
about -90 g. struck at these cities have no obvious relation to any but the 
Aeginetic system, of which they arc obols ; on the other hand, what 
appear to be Euboic- Attic obols were commonly struck at Zancie and Naxos. 
In any case, therefore, the system was a dual one. 

- A principle to be observed in the explanation of standards is that 
when two standards resemble each other so closely, the resemblance 
maybe due as well to coincidence as to relation. It should, however, 
he noted that this standard was actually used for electium ; see below, 
p. 38. 

IlermeSf 1892, p. 549, note i. 
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sibla He supposes ■ that Chaleis,' the copper- city, where this 
stanclard probably originated, commanded the market in copper, 
and was able to put an imnsnally high price on that nietaP. 
The relation of silver to copper in Ptolemaic times, and in all 
probability during many previous centuries, was 120 : i. If we 
suppose that the jjeople ofChalcis raised the price of copper 
one-fifth, the relation of silver to copper would now be 96 : r. 
Now, when silver was to copper as 120 : i, one light mina of 
silver was equivalent to 120 light minae of copper 
= 2 light talents ) 
or I heavy talent > ’ 

and I light mina of silver = i light talent of copper. 

If the proportion were changed to 96 : i, we should no longer 
have 

I light silver mina = i heavy talent of co|)per 

^ „ ,, = I light ,, ,, 

but f light silver mina = i heavy talent of copper 
■f ,, = I light ,, ,, 

Now I of the light, or | of the heavy, Babylonian silver mina 
of the common norm is exactly equivalent to the Euboic- Attic 



Fio. 8.- — Athenian Chalens. Ohv. Head of Atliena. Rev. Owl and Amphora. 

mina of 436- 6 gr. It is noticeable, in confirmation of this 
derivation on the basis of the ratio 96 : i for silver as compared 
%vith copper, that in the Euboic- Attic system the chaleus 
(Pig. 8) was of the stater. The (a-rar);p) was there- 

fore, originally, a stater's weight of copper, and one stater of 
silver was worth ninety- six of copper. 

^ That is to say, it is supposed that Chalcis had a monopoly, if not in 
copper, yet in that kind of copper which was most in demand for bronze- 
work in the parts of the world with which Chalcis traded. It was 
therefore able to put up the price of the metal. The effect of abundance 
of gold in Pantieapaeum (see below) was precisely the contrary ; but this 
only means that no attempt was made to establish a monopoly. It must 
be admitted that Lehmann's theoiy is based on a conjecture, but it is 
a conjecture remarkably confirmed by the place of the in the 

scale of denominations. 
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Tlie so-called Gorin thian standard was the same as the Euboic- 
Attic, differing only in its divisional system. It will be 
discussed in greater detail below (§ 6). 

This Euboic- Attic standard is met with occasionally on the 
west coast of Asia Minor in early times. The rude but remark- 
able pieces of electmm attributed by Babelon^ to Samos are 
struck on this standard (17-42 g. to the stater). But its real 
home is in Euboea and Attica. Hence it spread northwards 
to Chalcidice, Aenus, and elsewhere. It passed westwards to 
Sicily, where, having ousted the Aeginetic standard (see above, 
1>. 36, note i), it became thoroughly established in the early 
years of the fifth century. Prom Sicily it went northwards to 
Etruria (see below, § 12). But the great triumph of the Attic 
standard was reserved for the Hellenistic age. Its adoption by 
Alexander the Great, and the enormous number of coins issued 
by him and his successors on this standard, changed the whole 
face of the Greek coinage. The innumerable copies of the 
tetradrachms of Alexander and Lysimachus, and the large 
showy ^ spread ’ tetradrachms of Asia Minor, all of Attic weight, 
are evidence of the popularity of the standard. It penetrated 
even to Syria, and practically as far east as Alexander's civiliz- 
ing influence was felt, until it lost itself in India. 

These five (^ Gold-shekel,’ Babylonic, Phoenician, Aeginetic, 
Euboic- Attic-Corinthian) were the standards of Greece proper 
and the East. The most important of the peculiarly Western 
standards was of course the Roman. This was really a local 
standard, and did not spread over the civilized world in the 
natural course of commerce. Its adoption outside the Italian 
peninsula was due to the force of Roman domination. It may, 
therefore, be most suitably discussed when we reach Italy in 
the survey of the various countries in which standards w-ere 
used other than the five great ones already described. 

§ 5. Local Standards of Asia Minor. 

On the western coast of Asia Minor, the great seaport of 
Miletus is credited with a large series of early electrum coins, 
the weight of the stater being 14-18 to 14-24 g. The standard 


Bei\ Bum. 1894, pj). 149 ff. 
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appears to be an adaptation of the Phoenician standard of the 
common norm, by a deduction of /cr (for 14*18 = ff x 14*54) \ 
This standard is also found in the electrum coinage of Chios 
(14-06 g,) and Samos (same weight, PL L 12). 

Chios itself employed a peculiar standard for its silyer coinage. 
The earliest silyer didrachms (PL 1 . 16) weigh 7-97 g., pointing 
to a tetradrachm of 15 94 g., the slightly later tetradrachnis 
(stin early in the fifth century), 15*29 g. The standard is 
explained by Mr, Head ^ as a raised form of the Phoenician, but 
the elevation was probably due to adjustment with the Aegine- 
tic standard, since four silver staters of 15*5 g. = five 
Aeginetic silver staters of 12*4 g.®. 

When Ehodes, about 400 b, a, deserted the Attic standard, 
its silver (PL V. 5) was struck on a standard according to which 
the tetradrachms weigh 14-90 to 15*55 g. j probably the same 
as the Chian standard 

To Samos belongs a peculiar standard, according to which 
the silver tetradrachm weighed 13*3 g. This is roughly f of 
the weight of the contemporary Chian tetradrachm of 1 5*94 g. 

(13-3 X f = I5-96)- 

The cistophori, circulating in that part of Asia Minor which 
afterwards became the province of Asia, represent a peculiar 
standard. These coins were a quasi-federal currency, which 
originated probably at Ephesus about 200 b.c,, and was adopted 
at Pergamum (PL X. 2) and spread by Pergamene influence. 
The tetradrachms weigh 12*73 E- normal. They were regarded 
by the Eomans as equivalent to three denarii, and were worth 
rather less than f of the Attic tetradrachm of 1744 g. 
(i2‘70 X I = 16*93) which circulated so widely at this time in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Nevertheless, we frequently find 
on the staters of Side (PL VIII. 5), which are of Attic weight, 
the counter-marks of cistophoric mints, which would seem to 
show that these staters were tariffed as equivalent to cistophori. 
Cistophori were also issued in Crete. 

An exceptional issue of gold by Ephesus during the Mithra- 
datic war ds represented by staters of the usual weight, and 

^ Lehmann, Altb, Maass. p. 264, ^ Jff. p. 513. 

■’* This connexion is proved by the name reoraapafcocrr^ Xca^ the Chian 
silver stater being ^-0- of the Aeginetic mina. Hultsch, Meir. p. 554. 

* Head, Brit. Mus. Catal., Cana, p. civ. 
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smaller coins of 5*461 g. Tlie latter are explained as being 
halves of the Roman aureus of 10*912 g. 

The so called ‘medallions of Asia Minor/ struck under the 
early Empire (PL XII. 8) down to the' time of Hadrian, , ivere 
a continuation of the cistophori, and ec|uivalent to three 
Roman denarii (normal 11-70 g, down to the time of Xero, 
thenceforward 10*23 g.). 

§ 6. Local Standards of European Greece. 

The most important city inhabited by Greeks in the Crimean 
district (Panticapaeum) struck gold staters of 9 072 g. (PL V. 4). 
This high standard was probably due to the cheapness of gold 
in this district, through which would pass great quantities of 
the metal from the gold-bearing regions of Central Asia L 

In Greece proper, the Victoria te standard, which is of Italian 
origin, and will be discussed below, is found in Northern 
Greece after the ‘ liberation’ by Elamininus in 196 b.c. 

The most important state on the east coast of the Adriatic 
in early times was Corcyra, which employed a light form of the 
Aeginetic standard (stater from 11-87 to ii-oi g., PL II. 7). 
In the course of two and a half centuries the M^eight declined, 
so that by the end of the fourth century b. c. the stater weighed 
as little as 10-36 g. The drachm of about 5-18 g. could now 
be regarded as a didrachm of the Corinthian standard. The 
Corcyraean standard, used in various neighbouring places, such 
as Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, down to the fourth century, 
was finally ousted by its powerful rival, the Corinthian, But 
before' this it had made its way across the Adriatic, and estab- 
lished itself as one of the two standards in use in Etruria. 

The origin of the Attic standard has already been explained. 
The history of the Athenian coinage, however, contains one 
episode of great interest and historical importance. Before the 
time of Solon’s introduction of the Attic standard a weight- 
standard known as the Pheidonian, from its founder Pheidon, 
king of Argos (see above/ p. 6), was in use at Athens. 
Solon introduced a new and heavier system, in which the 
drachm weighed of the Pheidonian mina. The resultant 
stater (or didrachm) of this Solonian system weighed 17-46 g, 

^ Head, H. W. pp. 238, 239. 
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That ‘ didraclim ^ is what, was' afterwards ■ called a tetradrachm ; 
but Aristotle or liis redactor^ cleaxiy tells us that the ^ old struck 
coin '.was a didrachm. The drachm^ was lowered to half, its 
weighty in' all probability by the tyrant Hippias^^ ' 

The standard of Corinth, the earliest coins of which city 
belong probably to the time of Feriander (b. o. 625-585) has 
the same unit as the Euboic, but differs in its divisional system. 
The stater (PL II. 5) at first weighed 8 40 g., later as much 
as 8'66 g. ; but it was divided into three drachms (PL II. 6). 
These drachms weigh 2-91 g., a weight which implies a full 
stater of 8-73 g., i. e. nearly exactly the normal weight of the 
“Attic didrachm. Thus two Corinthian drachms (5*82 g.) would 
be fiiixiy equivalent to one Aeginetic drachm of about 6 3og., 
at least for purposes of ordinary trade. The Corinthian 
standard was thus practically connected with both the Euboic- 
Attic and the Aeginetic standards. The Corinthian standard 
was the origin of the peculiar ‘ Italic’ and ‘Tarentine’ standards. 

§ 7. The Western Mediterranean, 

We may now pass to the Western Mediterranean. In such 
parts as were colonized by the Greeks we find various Greek 
standards — Aeginetic (possibly), Phoenician, Euboic-Attic. 
But before the introduction of coinage there existed in these 
parts a medium of exchange in uncoined bronze, and the 
earliest standard of Italy at least is therefore a bronze standard. 
It can nevertheless be fitted into the Babylonian system. The 
old Italic pound of 273 g. is half the light Babylonian silver 
mina of the common norm (545 to 547 g.). The Eoman 
pound of 327 to 328 g. is one-third of the heavy weight mina, 
or three-tenths of the heavy Babylonian silver mina, of the 
same norm. It is on this pound weight of bronze of 327*45 g. 
{lihra, \irpa) that the Eoman currency is based, the bronze 
as lihralis being the coin of the weight of the Eoman pound. 
The silver equivalent of the pound weight of bronze was in 

^ 'A6T]vai(av UoKtriia, cap, lo : S’ 6 dpxo.Tos didpaxiiov. 

See below, cli. iii. § 2, For the theory of Solon’s reform of the 
standard stated in the text, I have given reasons in Ghron. 1897. pp. 
284 ff. The arguments of O. Gilbert (JST&ue JahrUicher /. Fhilologic, 1896, 
p. 537), which I liad not seen at the time, do not seem to me to establish 
the theory that the type of the Solonian coinage was an ox. 
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Borne a scmple of 1*137 g., and this was the 

basis of the Konian silver currency, the coin {nummus) of this 
weight representing in value tlie libral as. 

The scripuliim and the \irpa are also the units of the gold 
coinage of this part of the world. 


§ 8. Bicilp, 

The Euboic“ Attic system^ when introduced into Sicily early 
in the fifth century, was brought into connexion with the 
native Sicel system in a curious way. When the Sicel towns 
became Hellenized, they struck small silver coins of 0 87 g. 
being the equivalent in value of a litra of bronze, and therefore 
called litrae. This silver litra was, as we are told by Aristotle \ 
one-tenth of the Corinthian or Euboic- Attic stater. The towns 
using the Attic standard thus worked the litra into their own 
system, in some cases distinguishing it from the obol by 
a different type. The litra was divisible into twelve parts. 
We thus find in Sicily an elaborate system of weights, some 
of which belong to the litra-system, some to the Attic system, 
and some to both 

Gold was first coined in Sicily towards the end of the fifth 
century B.c.^ The 'weights of the coins are not calculated 
according to the usual system, but depend on the relative value 
of gold and silver : any one gold piece being exchangeable for 
a round number of the ordinary pieces of silver (the Corinthian 
stater or the Attic tetradrachm). The first gold pieces of 
Syracuse, Gela, and Catana or Camarina appear to prove a ratio 
of 15 : I. On this ratio w^e have pieces of 

i ‘75 g* = 1*75 X 15 g. of silver = 3 staters or 30 litrae. 

^*•^5 g 1 ~ ^ staters or 20 litrae. 

0.58 g. = I stater or IQ litrae. 

A little later we have pieces of gold at Agrigentum of 1-33 g., 

^ Pollux, 4. 175. 

® See tli^ table in App. I. 

^ According to Mr. Head between 415 and 405 b.c. (iT. N. p. 153), 
according to M. Th. Reinach (Swr Za Vdlmr rel. des Metaux man. dans la Sidle 
grecque, Rev. Nim. 1895, pp. 489 fif.) between 440 and 420 b.c. 
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marked with two globules. On a, ' ratio of 13 : ' i, these would 
he equivalent to two staters of silver. 

The ratio 12 : i comes in after 412 b. c. and lasts for a con- 
siderable time, but in the third century there seems to be 
evidence.for a ratio of io : I. 

Thus we have at Syracuse — 


B.C. 

Weight of gold 

On Ratio 12 :1 

On Ratio 10 : : 

coin in grammes. 

equivalent to 

equivalent to 

After 412 ! 

1 

\ 5 - 75 - 5 - 8 o 

[ 2-90 

8 staters or 80 litrae 

4 staters or 40- litrae 


Time of Timoleon 

2- 12-2- 1-5 
(one marked .*.) 

3 staters or 30 litrae 


340-317 

1 

310-289 ’ 

i 4.30-4.35 
< 2.85-2.90 

( 1.40-1.42 

8.70 

S‘lo 

6 staters or 60 litrae 

4 staters or 40 litrae 
2 staters or 20 litrae 
12 staters or 120 litrae 
8 staters or 80 litrae 


i 

\ 4-20 

6 staters or 60 litrae 


287-270 

4.30 

6 staters or 60 litrae 



r 8.47 


96 litrae 


4.25 


. 48 litrae 

270-212 

4.20 


48 litrae 


2.12, 


24 litrae 


1 2.72, 


32 litrae 


Electrum was struck at Syracuse in the time of Timoleon 
or of Dion, of the following weights 


Grammes. At ratio 0/10:1 equal in silver to 

6.90 4 tetradrachms or 80 litrae 

3-6o 2 tetradrachms or 40 litrae 

1*85 I tetradraclim or 20 litrae 

0.72 10 obois or 8 litrae. 

This ratio of 10 : i was that which obtained between native 
electrum and silver in the East at the end of the fifth century, 
and was probably the ratio prevailing in the West. 

Bronze in Sicily was coined as real money, after the time 
of Timoleon's expedition, at Syracuse and various Sicel towns 
such as Adranum, Agyrium, Herbessus, &c. Up till then 
bronze coins as a rule only represented value conventionally. 
Even now the bronze coins probably represented a somewhat 
greater value than was justified by th^ir actual weight. The 
weights however, at any time, seem to be so irregular that 
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it is impossible to arrive at any certainty as to the exact 
weight of tlie litra of bronze b 


§ 9. Roman Bronze. 


In the history of the coinage of the Italian peninsula there 
are two great factors, Greek and Eoman influence. The 
spheres corresponding to these factors in early times are 


Fig. g,^Aes rude from Caere. (From Oarrucci, Le monete delV Italia 
Antka. I PI. IV.) 

practically Southern Italy and Etruria for Greek, Central and 
non-Etrurian jNcrthern Italy for Eoman. In spite of the order 
of treatment to which chronology points, it seems necessary 
to deal first with the standards in use in Eome and Central 
Italy. 

It will be convenient to deal with the various standards of 
coinage employed at Eome according to the chronological order 
in which the three metals were introduced into the coinage- 

^ See Head, if. N., under Agrigentum, Camarina, Hlmera, Pimormiis. 
Segesta. The nominal weight of the Sicilian litra of bronze was 218 g., 
the relation of silver to bronze being as 250 : i. Hultsch, Metn p. 660 f. 
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system. Tlie oldest metallic medium of exchange eniploj'ed 
by the Eomans and Italians, the aes rude (Pig. 9), consisting of 
amorphous lumps,, of .bronze'^ was .not' cast in- pieces of fixed 
weight. Scales were continually employed in all transactions 
ill which this medium passed. There is, howeyer, a certain 
uniformity traceable in the weights ; the heayiest pieces weigh 
about 5 Eoman lbs. (1640 g.) ; others about 4|- lbs. (1490 g.). 
The basis of the system of coins properly so called was, as 



Fio. TO. — Reverse of Italian aes signatim (f scalo). Weight ; 1790-23 
grammes (27627 grains Troy).: ' 


already stated {§ 7), the pound (libra) of bronze (327-45 g.). 
The early heavy bronze coinage of Eome, which began about 
the middle of the fourth century ®, is consequently known as 
the libral 

The highest denomination of this early system of circular 
coins is the 655 of one lb. weight®; but not earlier than the 
introduction of this coinage are the large oblong bricks of 

^ With very little tin (one piece contained only 0-063 of that metal). 
Hultsch, Metr. p. 255. 

Not the fifth, as was formerly supposed. Samwer u. Bahrfeldt, Gesch. 
des alt. mn. Miinswesens (Wien, i£83\ p. 14 ff. 

^ |Scriptula ccLxxx\4n, quantum as antiques noster ante bellum 
Punicum pendebafc,' Varro, de R. R. i. 10 ; Hultsch, p. 258, 
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bronze (Fig. lo), which were issued in Eonie and other parts 
of Italy even in the third century. These probably passed as 
multiples of the libral as. The denominations from the as 
downwards were as follows*— 

Mark of value. 

As of 12 unciae I 

Semis of 6 unciae S 

Triens of 4 nnciae •••• 

Quadrans of 3 unciae 
Sextans of 2 unciae 
Uncia • 


Yery few extant coins testify to the Ml libral weight of 
the as- A solitary specimen weighs the excessive amount 



Fig, II. — Roman as of io| oz. 06r. Head of Janus. Bev. Prow of galley, 
and mark of value I. f scale. Weight: 289.88 gi’ammes (4473*5 
grains Troy). 


of390‘3 g,, but it is probably under the influence of some 
non-Eoman standard \ There exist however a 

semis of 161.25 g. indicating an as of 322.50 g. (Vienna), 

a triens of 110-44 g. indicating an as of 33I-32 g. (Vienna), 

and an uncia of 27.32 g. indicating an as of 327-84 g. (Collegium Romanum). 

The heaviest (apart from the exceptional one just men- 
iioned) weigh from siz-g g. to 300 g., i.e. between 12 and 
II oz. 

This high standard was not long maintained. Probably 

^ Kubitschek in Pauly- Wissowa, Eeal^Enc, it 1509. 
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before the end of the fourth century, the etfective weight of 
the as was lo oz. (Fig. 1 1). The Eoman colony of Lu.ceria (in 
Apulia), which was founded in 314 b. c*, issued its first coins on 
the standard of 10 02. Between this date and 268 b. c. the 
standard sinks rapidly, pausing, as it were, for a while, although 
without definite legal recognition, at 7I oz., about the turn 
of the century. By 268 b.c. the as weighed from 3 to 2 oz. ’ . 
In this year*'^ the silver coinage was introduced. The earliest 
silver of the highest denomination (denarius) weighs 4- 63 g. 
to 4*45 g. (PL XI. 8), and the normal weight was 4 scruples 
or of the pound (4-55 g.). The quimrius (PL XI. ii) 
similarly weighed normally 2 scruples ; the sestertius (PL XI. 10) 
I scruple. These denominations bear marks of value; — 

X ^ 10 asses j 
V ==5 asses, 

1 1 S == s| asses. 

The as in terms of which the value of these coins is expressed 
is not the old libral, but the new sextantal as. The ratio 
between silver and bronze shown by this system is 120 : i. So 
low had silver fallen from the time when the scripulum lb.) 
of silver was the equivalent of the pound of bronze. 

Besides the three silver coins mentioned, the victoriatm 
(PL XI. 12) was also issued in or soon after 268. This coin 
was struck at a normal weight of 3 scruples (| denarius) or 
3*41 g. Together with it appeared its half (with the mark 
of denomination S) and its double (a rare coin). The absence 
of marks of value showing the worth of these coins in asses 
may be explained by the statements of ancient authors that 
the victorlatus was treated 

Between 268 and 241 b.c. silver of the standard described 
and bronze of the sextantal standard were issued by the same 
moneyers. The stress of the First Punic War caused a fall 
in the weight of the denarius, Which, probably about the 

^ The system in which the as weighed but 2 oz. (the weight of the old 
is known as the sextantal system. 

^ The law introducing the silver coinage may have been introduced in 
269, the coinage itself in 268, This would explain the discrepancy in the 
dates given by ancient authorities (Hultsch, p. 267). 

^ It was indeed struck to meet the demand of a trade with Northern 
Greece. 
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close of the war^, was fixed' by law at lb. (S' 9 ^ g-)- . At 
this weight it remained until the time of Nero. The sesterce 
was probably not issued after the end of this war ; but 
the quinarius appears occasionally even after 217 b. c. The 
sesterce, however, remained the unit for reckoning sums of 
money. This it had been from its inception when, probably, 
the old libral asses which were in circulation were tariffed as 
equivalent to one sesterce ^ For we find that in all caleuktions 
the (old libral) as and the sesterce are convertible terms. 

The next great change in the coinage coincides with the 



Fm. 12.— As of 1 1 oz. Weight : 32.63 grammes (503*5 grains Troy). 


crisis in the Hannibalian war. In 217 b. 0., by the Iex‘ 
Flamima, the uncial standard was legalized, the as now weighing 
no more than lb. Fig. 12 shows an as probably issued 
just before the fixing of this standard. At the same time the 
denarius was made equivalent to 16 asses instead of 10 1 Silver 
thus stood to bronze in the relation of 112:1. About two years 
later the quinarius was issued for the last time, and shortly 
afterwards (about 21 1 b. c.) the victoriate coinage came to 
an end. From about 160 to no b. c. only the lower denomina- 

^ Bahrfeldt in 2 '. /. N. V. p. 43. 

- By such an arrangement ali possessors of asses of more than 5 (old) oz. 
would suffer considerably. 

^ The sign XV I , or its equivalent X, accordingly appears on the denarii, 
but not to the exclusion of the old X. In the case of soldiers’ pay, semper 
denarius pro decern assibus datus est {Flin. N. E, xxxiii. 45). This meant 
that the legionary continued as before to receive an annual stipendium of 
1200 old-standard asses or 120 denarii. Caesar raised this to 225 denarii, 
by giving 3600 asses of the new standard for 1200 of the old standard. 
The legionary thus got 10 new-standard asses per day (^Tac. Ayin, i. 17). 
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tions of tlie bronze coinage were issued. In 89 b.c. the 
lex Fapiria fixed the weight of the as at half an ounce, thus 
establishing the semimdal standard^. 

After the reductions had begun, the small size of the as 
permitted of the issue of larger denominations of a circular 
form. A single deciissis, -weighing in its present condition 
1105*900 g.“, seven diqwndii (from 220*25 g. to 151*70 g.), 
and six tresses (from 313 g. to 208 g.) are known. They all 
have the same types : on obv, head of Minerva, on rev. prow to 
the left. The marks of value are X, ill and H. Duj^ondms 
is of course an erroneous, if intelligible, name for a coin which 
no longer came near a single pound in weight. These high 
denominations, however, disappeared soon after the uncial 
reduction, wdiile the sextans and uncia were rarely issued. 
The Eoman bronze issues ceased between 84 and 74 b.c., 
not to be revived in Eome until Imperial times. Eoman 

^ This sketch of the reduction of the Eoman as and denarius is founded 
on the work of Sainwer-Bahrfeldt, Ge$ch. des alt rom. Mmizwesens, This 
treatise has made it necessary to considerably modify the hitherto almost 
universally accepted theory of Mommsen, which assumes (i) an original 
ro 02. as, only de jure librai ; (2) a triental instead of a sextantal standard 
in association with the denarius of 268 b. c. ; (3) the year 217 B. c. as the date 
of the reduction of the denarius. The facts are by no means certain. In 
favour of Mommsen’s theory are certain minor circumstances. Thus the 
colony of Brundisimn, founded in 244 b.c., issued its first coins on the 
triental standard. But no safe inference can be drawn from distant 
colonies, whose standards were subject to local influence. Thus Ariminum, 
colonized in 268 b.c., used a standard in which the as weighed more than 
388 g. Mommsen argues from this that the librai standard was in use 
in Eome (at least, legally recognized) down to 268 b. c. But the weight is 
much in excess of the Roman pound, and evidently clue to local circum- 
stances. Logically, Mommsen sliould have argued from this weight not 
to a librai, but to a plusquam-libral standard at Eome. Mommsen’s 
tlieory that 2^ triental asses were equivalent to one original as of 
10 ounces is true, but for the important exception that the 10 ounce as 
was not the original one. The sestertius (valued at 2^ new asses) W'as 
therefore not really equivalent to the original as, even if the new asses 
were triental, instead of being, as they were, sextantal. Finally, there 
is literary testimony to the fact that between the librai and sextantal 
standards there was no legal definition of any other standard (Samwer- 
Bahrfeldt, pp. 176, 177). These questions cannot of course be finally 
dismissed in a footnote j and the rival arguments, as stated by their 
formulators, must be weighed by those who wish to come to a definite 
opinion. 

“ Prof. Luigi Pigorini has been good enough to furnish me with the 
exact weight. But the coin is perforated by a hole 8 mm. in diameter, 
causing a loss of weight which he estimates at about 4-500 g. The full 
weight of the piece may therefore be put at about ii 10.400 g. 

E 
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generals occasionally issued bronze coins bearing tlieir names : 
pieces of 4, 3, 2 asses^ and i, and ^ (or perhaps |) as ; the 
bronze ^ sesterce ’ of 4 asses, which now appears for the first 
time, bears the mark HS or sometimes A (=4). 

In 15 B. c. the Senate received authority to strike coins 
in the baser metal, with the letters S C (Senatus OonsuUo). 




Fiq. 1 $.— As of Augustus, struck byT. CRISPINVSSVLPICIANVS 
1 1 1 V I R. A. A. A. F. F. S. C. 15 b. c. Weight : 10.89 grammes. 

The denominations were the sestertius (PL XII. ii) of 4 
asses {T€Tpa(T(TapLov\ the dupondius (PL XII. 9) of 2 asses, 
the as (Fig. 13), and the sm/5 (Pig. 14). The last is found 
until the time of Caracalla, and subsequently under Trajan 
Decius. Quadrantes appear also to have been issued, though 



Fia. 14. — Semis of Q. Aelms LAMIA, 0. S I L I V S and A N N ! V S, 
n i Vj R« A. A, A. F. F. S, C. Simpulum and lituus. 13 b. c. 
Weight: 3.04 grammes. 

not after Trajan’s time. Sestertius and dujmidhis weTe mside 
of brass, as and semis of copper ; the sestertius had the weight of 
8 denarii (i ounce, 27*29 g.), the dupondius and the as were 
equal in weight (4 denarii). The semis and quadrans weighed 
and oz. respectively. Under Nero some of these coins 
were for a time given marks of value (II, I, S for dupondius, 
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aSy and semis) ; afterwards the head of the emperor ' was 
represented radiate on the dupondius, and laureate , or/ bare 
OB the „ as. .Other obvious distinctions of denomination there 
were none. The values of the baser metals in relation to 
gold and silver at this time need not concern us. 

The degradation ^ of the silver coinage in the third century 
caused it to become indistinguishable from the bronzey but for 
a slight silvery tinge, given by an admixture of silver, and 
the absence of the letters S C. Probably the denarius beeame 
mere bronze change, w^hile the cmtonimams (PL XV. 4), intro- 
duced by M. Aurelius Antoninus (Oaracalla), retained as long as 
possible a legal value above its intrinsic worth. The continued 
degTadation caused the bronze of the earlier senatorial issues and 
of the provinces, and perhaps also the denarius (as opposed to 
the antoninianus) to have a value as coins, properly speaking, 
and not as mere tokens. The bronze coinage proper came to 
an end shortly before the time of Diocletian. 

The bronze coins of Diocletian ^ and his co-regents fall into 
two classes, ‘ middle ’ and ‘ small ’ (to use the parlance of 
collectors). Both contain a little silver which is driven on 
to the surface of the coin by chemical treatment. The smaller 
kind have the radiate head ; these ceased to be issued when 
Diocletian reformed the currency in 296 a.d. The larger coins 
(PL XV. 9), struck after the reform, bear marks of value XX, 
XXd, XXi or I (K, KA, AK or A)^ The XX or K must signify 
that the coin is the double denarius ov foUis"^ of the time; 
the I or A that it is the unit of reckoning. XXd, pi'obably, 
is meant for an equation (2 denarii = i unit). Diocletian did 
not strike denarii, but a small bronze coin, probably the half- 

^ For tlie state of affairs at the Ibeginning of the third century, see the 
inscription of Mylasa in Caria, puhlished by Th. B.emmhf Bull. Curr, IMlen. 
1897, pp. 523 ff. ; Kouv. Rev. hist, de Broit, 1898, pp. 5 ff. 

^ For this period see especially O. Seeck {Die MunspoUtik DmUfians u. 
sein. Nachfolger, Z.f, K 1890, pp. 36ff.) from which article the fo]lo\Ylng 
details are taken. 

® Some of these marks appear on the coins as early as the time of 
Aurelian. 

* Follis means (i) a purse ; (2) a purse of bronze coins (• collective follis ; 
(3) a small bronze coin (‘ coin-follis^, which, with a number of its fellows, 
went to make up a follis in the second sense. The eoin-foliis was equiva- 
lent to 2 denarii and or more probably of the siliqua (see below). 
The so-called silver follis was merely the silver value of th^ collective 
follis. Seeck {Num. Zt. xxviii. p, igSi.) identifies the /oZh*s and sestertius. 
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denarius or centeniomlis, measuring about 13 mm. Con- 

stantius, Severus, Maximinus II, and Galerius also struck this 
denomination, but with a larger diameter (i8 to 19 mm.) 
and only at Siscia. All these centenionales weigh from i-i g. 
to 2 55 g, Centenionales with the heads of Diviis Maximianus 
and Divus Romulus were also issued by Maxentius. 

The follis introduced by Diocletian soon began to lose weight 
In 313 Constantine set it aside in his part of the Empire, 
striking instead the denarius (marked X and w’^eighing 25 
to 3*5 g.). This denarius was in its turn driven out by the 
degradation of the coinage which set in about 330. Towards 
348 came a new reform, whereby Constantius established the 
pemma mahrina, measuring 20 to 24 mm., w^eighing about 
7*5 g., and the centemonalis, measuring 17 to 19 mm. and 



Fig. is^—Fdlis of Anastasius I (a. j). 491-518) : D(oininiis) N(oster) 
ANASTASiVS P(er,Pi^etuus) AVG(ustiis). 

weighing about 3-5 g. The figures LXXil, which are found 
sometimes on the former, suggest that it was regarded as 
worth 7V miliarense {see helow), Constantius’ system was 
shoi't-lived, being superseded about 360 by the following : — 

7nm, gr amines, type. 

Follis 28 8*50 to 9 liead of emperor. 

Denarius 23^025 2^3 to 3.3 „ ,, 

Oentenionalis 15 to 18 about 1.5 head of a deity. 

Half OentenionaHs ii to 14 about i-o ,, ,, 

The smallest of these soon disappeared, and in 395 Honor ins 
abolished two others, leaving only the centenionalis. From 
this time bi'onze coinage became rare in the West. In the 
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East also it was limited, until Anastasiiis revived it in quite 


a new form 


Follis (Pig. 15) 

Denarius 

Centenionalis 
Nummus (Fig. 16) 
(Unit) 


mm. 

grammes. 

mark of mlm. 

33 to 37 

23 to 24 

14.2 to 17 8 1 
6-8 to 9 0 f 

M “ 40 

25 to 27 

7 8 to 9*2 1 

K-20 ' 

19 to 20 

3.9 to 4.6 ( 

15 to 16 

1*9 to 3*3 

1 = 10 

14 to 15 

1.65 to 2-55 

C-5 

8 to 12 

0.45 to 0-85 

(none) . 



Pig. 16, — Eeverse of Nummus of Anastasias I (a. i>. 491-518^. 


§ 10. Homan Silver, 

The earliest Eoman denarii (PL XI. 8) weigh, as we have seen, 
4*55 4 scripula or of the Eoman pound of 327-45 g. 

The later, reduced denarius was fixed at lb., i.e. 3-90 g., and 
at this weight it remained till the time of Nero, who further 
reduced it to (3*4^ ^•)‘ Oaracalla introduced the 

argenteus antoninianus (PL XV. 4), fixing its weight, probably, 
at lb., i. e. 5*12 g. The quality of these coins became 
rapidly worse. Pure silver was reintroduced by Diocletian^ 
who, at least as early as 290, if not in 286 a.d., struck a silver 
coin (PL XV. 8) of lb. (the Neronian denarius revived, but 
now called the miliarens^. The name miliarense implies that 
the coin was worth lb. of gold. This harmonized well with 
the system established by Diocletian in 301 a.d., in which, 
accordingly, i pound of gold =50 aurei= 1000 miliarensia = 
50,000 denarii, the denarius thus having the same relation 
to the miliarense as the aureus to the pound of gold- But 
when in 303 a change was made in the gold-system (see below), 
the harmony was destroyed, although the name miliarense was 
retained. Of Diocietian^s successors only Maxentius coined 

^ See Seeck, Z./. N, i8go, p. 57 if. 
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miiiarensia in any quantity. Under Constantins and J uliaii 
we find a new silver coin (PL XV. 13), the siliqua (Kcpimoj/) 
= j\ solidus (weight 2-72 g. maximum). This in Julian’s 
time ousted the miliarense as current coin, although the latter 
was still issued as a ‘medallion/ and is mentioned by name 
as late as the sixth century. 

The siliqua was followed in the time of Honorius by the 
decargyrus (=10 denarii?) of 1-13 g. maximum. A similar 
piece prevails under the following emperors; while under 
Justin and his successors we find pieces which were probably 
equivalent to half and quarter siliquae. 

§ II. Homan Gold. 

The earliest Roman gold coinage (PI. XI. 9) consists of 
pieces of i, 2, and 3 scripula tIt? vV ^he pound). The 
aurei of Sulla (PI. XII. 2) weighed commonly ? 

those of Pompeius ; those of Caesar of the pound \ The 
last weight harmonized with that of the Greek gold stater 
of 8‘i8 g. The pieces struck after Caesar’s death follow 
the same standard, but the weight gradually falls to 4^ of the 
pound (7-80 g.) under Augustus (PL XII. 10). This remained 
the normal (though by no means always the actual) weight 
until the time of Caracalla, towards the end of whose reign 
the weight fell to Ih. (6-55 g ). In spite of an attempt 
on the part of Macrinus to return to the earlier standard, 
this weight recurs under Elagabalus and Severus Alexander. 
Then begins a hopeless confusion, such that the scales must 
have been necessary in all transactions in which gold passed. 
Diocletian’s earliest gold coins belong to the period of chaos, 
but they are followed by four classes of coins which show that 
he attempted (without much success) to arrive at a more 
satisfactory state of things. 

Aureus = yV lb., 4-68 g. normal, bearing mark of value 

■■■': ,0 =.70.. 

■ Aureus = bV lb., 5-45 g. normal (2 = 60). 

Aureus == lb., 6-55 g. normal, without mark of value ; 
this system is presumably connected wdth the rating of 
the pound of gold at 50,000 denarii in 301 a. b. 

* Hulfcseh, p. 302. 

'■ '■ 
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Aureus = lb., 545 g. normal (2 — 60, PL XV, 7). This 
system began in 303 a. n. and lasted in the East probably 
till 324 A, D,, in Italy and Africa till 312, in Illyria 
till 314. 

From the time of Constantine the weight of the gold coin 
(now called solidus, PL XV. 10) was fixed at lb. (4-55 g., 
normal), marked (at a later period) LXXIl or OB. There 
appears to be some reason for supposing that this weight 
was actually in use before the year 312, to which date its 
introduction is usually assigned ; it may have been first em- 
ployed by Constantins Chlorus. The solidus and its third 
(triens, tremissis), whenever introduced, remained thence- 
forward the denominations of the gold currency in use down 
to the fall of the Eoman Empire, 


§ 12. Etmria, 

Gold , — The Etruscan gold falls into two series, the unit of 
one being four times the unit of the other. 

(a) Coins marked X = 10, weighing 0.582 g. n 

„ ,, xn<~i2^, „ 0.72 „ yielding a 

„ „ AXX=25, „ r.45 „ ^ unit of 

„ „ 4^ =50, „ 2.85 „ 0.0582 g. 

(normally 2.91 „ )/ 

(^) Coins marked A =5, weighing 1*15 g. ) yielding a unit 
,, „ XX =20, ,, 4-67 „ 1 of 0.2335 g. 

I According to Deecke and Hultsch bthe series (d) belongs to 

i the fifth century ; but it is difficult to understand how coins of 

this style could have been struck so early. If, for instance, 
the gold coin illustrated in PL XI. 3 belongs to the fifth 
century, then Etruria was a long distance ahead of Greece in 
^ artistic development. In any case this series corresponds to 

a silver series (/3) in the list given below. The series (a), with 
i a plain reverse, similarly corresponds to the (a) series of silver 

I described below. Judging by style these are somewhat earlier 

i than the series (jS), although by Deecke they are placed later. 

Silver . — The silver of Etruria is struck on no less than four 
standards, vrhich fall into two groups. 

i ^ Hultsch, p. 687. 
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(o) Eiiboic-Syracusan. 



Unit, Him of 0*87 g. 


Benominaiion, 

Actual weight 

Notmal weight 

Mark of value. 


in gt'ammes. 

in grammes. 


20 units 

16.653 

17.40 


10 „ 

8-424^ 

8.70 

X 

5 

4.146 

4-35 

A 

2-1 „ 

2.073 

2.17 

W 


0.907 to 0*842 

0-87 

1 

(aj The same 

standard reduced by one-half. 


20 units 

8.488 

8.70 

XX 

10 „ 

4-310 

435 

X 

5 n 

2073 

2.17 

A 


1.200 

1.09 

All 

^ n 

0.427 

0.437 

none. 

(i3) Corcyreani 

(?) or Persic standard. 


5 units 

iJ '339 

11-37 

A 

2^ „ 

5-442 

5-68 

none. 

(/3.J The same standard reduced by one-half. 


20 units 

22*67 

22.74 

XX 

10 „ 

11-534 

11.37 

X 

5 ft 

5-378 

5-68 

A 


Tiie unit of (a) is a silver coin equivalent to the Syracusan 
litra of 0*87 g. That of (aj is just half the litra. The 
unit of (^) is double the weight of the Eoman scripulum of 
1-137 of (^ 2 ) is accordingly equivalent to the 

scripulum. The coin in series (ag) which bears the mark All, 
corresponding to the IIS of the Eoman sestertius, is nearly 
equivalent in weight to that coin. How the silver sestertius 
was introduced into Eome in 269-8 b. g. Hultsch would 
suppose that the Etruscan system was modelled on the Eoman. 
The analogy of Eoman history would rather point to the 
Etruscan system being adopted by Eome, We may therefore 
safely say with Head that the Etruscan silver of the classes 

' I. , 

This weight, which is reached by two coins, Deecke, Mnisk, Forsch. iL 
p. 18, nos. 3sa, 32b, is considerably over the normal. 
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Og and A2 liad been in existence ' for some time when it ivas 
superseded by the Roman silver coined for the first time in 
269-8 B.'C. 

The unit of the silver class a (o-87 g.) is fifteen times as 
heavy as the unit of the gold class « (0*0582 g.). The analogy 
of Sicily, where in early times a similar relation prevailed 
between gold and silver, and the same silver unit existed, 
would lead us to expect the relation between silver and bronze 
here also to be 250 : i, giving a bronze iitra of 218 We 
find the following denominations issued on this basis : — 


Denomination. 

As 

Semis 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


Actual icdght 
in grammes. 

206 

106 (one of 1 13) 
67 (one of 78) 

54-5 

36 

18 (one of 21 and 
one of 19) 


Normal weight 
in grammes. 
218.288 
109.144 
72.764 

54-572 

36-382 

18.191 


Mark of value. 

12 globules or I. 
6 globules. 

4 „ 

3 

3 „ 


Taking the /3 classes of gold and silver, we find that the 
silver unit is roughly ten times the weight of the gold unit 
(0-2335 g}). If gold be to silver as 10 : i, and silver to bronze 
as 288 : 1, we obtain the following bronze units, according as 
we calculate from the gold unit or from the silver unit: — 


(1) 0*2335 g- X 10 X 288 = 672-48 g., 

(2) 2-274 g. X 288 = 654-9 g. 

The former is equivalent to the Aeginetic monetary mina, 
the latter to the Attic trade mina. 

The bronze coinage of Etruria went through a process of 
reduction, the stages of which are described by Deecke ^ as 
follows: — 

(i) Reduction by 

DemminaUon, Actual weight 
in grammes. 

Semis 88 

Quadrans 45 

■ 'Uncia'" ' ■■ 15 

^ See above, p. 44, note i. 

2 This rate at one time prevailed in the West. See above, p. 47, and 
di. iii. § 6. 

^ Etruskische Forschungen, ii. 


Normal loeight 

Mark of value. 

in grammes. 


90.9 

r\ 

45*5 

3 globules. 

15.T6 

I globule. 
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( 3 ) Eeductioii, by 1-. 



Benomimtion. 

Actual xm'gkt 

Xornial iceigJit Mark of value . 


in grammes. 

in grammes. 


, Trieiis 

53 

54*5 


CJiiadrans 

43^1 to 4a 

40.9 


Sextans 

a8 

27-3 


To this stage 

appear to foeloiic 

also the 


Qumcussis 

736 to 73a 

818-580 

A 

and 




Bupondius 

327 to 285 

327*432 

i! 

( 3 ) Eeductioii by 4- 



Bupondius 

279 

291 

1! 

As 

129 

^45 

1 

Quadrans 

32 

$6 

3 globules. 

Sextans 

21 

24 

2 globules. 

Uncia 

12 to II 

12 

{4) Eeductioii by I. 



Bupondius 

231 

218 


■ As 

II 1.4 to 91 

109 


Semis 

52 to 40*2 

54*5 


Triens 

39 to 37 

36.4 


Quadrans 

28 to 26 

27.3 


Sextans 

20-8 to 13 

18.2 


Uncia 

10 to 7.1 

9.1 


During the second century the weights of the 

bronze coinage 


saak as low as the weights of the Eoinan sextantal coins, and 
even lower. We find coins calculated according to a unit 
which is equivalent to of the Eoman sextantal as. The 


denominations 

are as follows 



Denomination. 

Actual weight 

Normal weight 

Mark of m 


in grammes. 

in grammes. 


roo units 

40*6 to 32 

54*57 

M 

50 „ 

26.38 to 19 . 12 ; 

27.28 

yp 

30 „ 

14-04 to 13-45 

1637 

XXX 

25 }> 

11.6 to 10.72 

13-64 

AXX 

20 „ 

10.7 

10.91 

XX 

fsi » 

6.40 

6.82 

>nx 

ro „ 

(?) 

5*45 

XC?) 

' 5 . jr . : 

2.49 

■ 2 . 73 , 

A 

I [presupposed] 


0.54 ■ 
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§ 13, NoiiJiem and Central Italy. 

The silver of Central Italy is limited to three Latian towns, 
Alba , Pucentis,. 

Cora, and Signia ; 
and the coins at- 
tributed to the 
second town are 
Campanian in 
fabric. They 
weigh 6-02 g.b 
At Alba and at 
Signia, on the 
other hand, we 
have coins dating 
between b. c. 303 
and 268, weigh- 
ing I -18 g. and 
•583 to -537 g- 
These are nummi 
and 

the niimmus cor- 
responding, at 
the rate of 250: 1, 
to an as of 
about 10 Eonian 
ounces. 

The average 
as of Central 
Italy ^ was as a 
matter of fact 
equivalent in 
weight to about 
10*43 Eoman 
ounces®. The 
extant of 

Hatria (Fig. 17), 

however, have an average vreight of 15*32 Eoman ounces. The 

^ Mommsen, i. p. 259. ^ Ibid. i. pp. 332-343. ® Hultsch, p. 683. 
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normal Hatrian pound was probably^ the ‘Italian mina’ of 
492-9 to 491-2 g., i. e. 18 Eoman ounces. The heavier standards 
belong as a rule to the eastern side of the peninsula (e.g, Hatria 
and Ariminum). 

The marks of value found on the bronze of this district are : — 

Tressis i 1 1 (Alba Fucentis ?) 

Dupondias I! (Alba Fucentis ?) 

As I or k (Hatria) 

Semis D (Iguvium), r\ (Tuder), S, 2 or od, or ® • ® ® ® « 

Quincunx ««••« 

Triens • « • • 

Quadrans ••• 

Sextans •• 

Sescuncia C • ( Asouluin ?) 

Uncla • 

Semuncia ^ or 2 , also 3 or £ (series with helmeted head). 

The methods of division vary; thus the semis is unknown 
in the East, the quincunx in the West. 

§ 14. Southern Italy, 

The earliest gold coinage of Southern Italy consists of small 
pieces of 0-35 g. struck at Cumae in the first years of the fifth 
century. These are ordinary gold stater of 8-4 g., 

and at the rate of 15 : i would have been nearly equivalent 
in value to one Aeginetic drachm of 5-44 g., which is the 
weight of the silver coins of Cumae at that time. This gold 
coinage is however exceptional, and the chief gold coins of 
Southern Italy are those of Tarentum (PL XI. 2) in the fourth 
and third centuries. Here we have gold staters of the weight 
of 8-74 g, maximum, 8-62 g. normal, with drachms and 
smaller divisions down to xV xV (okol), and (hemili- 

tron). At Heraclea at the same time we find a quarter-stater 
of 2-138 g. ; and at Metapontum in the fourth century 
a tetrobol of 2-85 g. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, Capua, under Eoman 
rule, issued gold coins on the local (Campanian) standard, viz. 
staters of 6-86 g. maximum and drachms (PL XI. 7) of 3-41 g. 
maximum ^, or 6 and 3 Eoman scruples respectively. 

^ Huitscb, pp. 673 (no. II}, 683, compared witli table of weights, above, 
P- 33. ■ ■ , ■ 

2 Pieces of 4-52 to 4.46 g; or 4 Eoman scruples are marked XXX (^aZ. 
Eoman asses), which would show that the Eomans tarijffed Oapuan money 
unfavourably, since the piece of 4 scruples should have been equivalent 
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The only other gold coinage of Southern Italy is that of the 
Bruttians, who during the third century issued gold staters of 
the' norm al Attic weight. 

The Capuan eleetrum coins were probably issued in the 
Hannibalian war, b.g. 216-211 These coins Aveigh from 
3*10 g. to 2-6 g., and are simply adulterated gold. The 
eleetrum coins weighing 2*82 to 2-77 g. (2| scruples) on the 
other hand are probably frank eleetrum and circulated for 
the value of 2 scruples of gokP. They contain twenty per 
cent, of alloy. These coins are contemporary with the Eoman 
gold coins struck for Campania. 

The silver standards of Southern Italy are complicated and 
peculiar. They may best be considered in connexion with the 
Eastern standards from which they were derived. 

(fi) Derived from the Phoenician standard was that which is 
known as the Camioanian, It appears to be a raised form of 
the Phoenician standard, and the elevation was perhaps meant, 
as at Chios, to effect an adjustment with the Aeginetic standard. 
The standard had its origin, so far as Italy was concerned, 
in the Phocaean colony of Velia in Lucania, where we find 
a drachm (PL III. 10) of 3*98 to 3*75 g., pointing to a didrachm 
of 7-96 g. maximum (the highest form of the light Phoenician 
silver shekel is only 7-67 g.). On the other hand, in most of 
the Campanian cities a somewhat lower form was in use, the 
didrachm weighing 7*41 g. maximum, which is very near the 
Phoenician shekel of the reduced royal norm (7*46 to 7-48 g.). 
Outside Campania we find the Campanian standard at Velia 
and Poseidonia in Lucania, at Arpi and Teate in Apulia 
(didrachm of 7-128 g ), in Calabria at Baletium and even at 
Tarentiim (although the Tarentine coins on this standard were 
probably meant for Campanian circulation only). Koman in- 
hiience about 318 b. c. caused the reduction of the standaxxl, the 
didrachm being made equivalent to 6 Eoman scruples (6-82 g.). 

(iS) Two important standards were derived from the 
Corinthian: — 

(i) The Italic standard. This is a reduced form of the 

to XL asses. But the specimen in the British Museum, and probably 
also that in the Vatican, are false (Bahelon, Monn, de la Eip. rom, i. p. 24 ; 
Head, If. K. p. 29). 

^ See B. Gardner, Num> Chron, 1884, p. 220 f. 

2 Mommsen, M, A i. p, 264. 
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Cormtliian standard, the stater weighing about 8-164 g. 
maximum. It is found at Sybaris, Siris, Pyxus, Croton 
and dependencies, Caulonia, Laus, Pandosia, Thurium, and 
other places; and the coins of Poseidonia, Metapontiim, and 
Locri were partly issued on this standard. The tertiary system 
of division distinguishes it from the other derivative of the 
Corinthian standard. 

(ii) The Tarentine standard, in which the stater (PL XL i), 
weighing about the same amount (816 g.), underwent a 
binary dmsion. The Tarentine standard is important both 
because of the great quantities of coins issued by Tarentum, 
and because of a question as to the value of the vovixfios or i^ofxos 
which is connected with it. According to Aristotle ^ the name 
vovixpLos w^as at Tarentum given to a coin with the type of Taras 
riding on a dolphin. This was the regular type of the stater, 
which we might therefore suppose to be the vovfipos. But there 
is a possibility that the vovyLfins was a smaller coin, viz. the 
diobol of 1-48 g, maximum. For, in the first place, the type 
of Taras on the dolphin does occasionally occur on coins of 
this weight. Further, the Eomans gave the name mimmus 
to a coin of nearly this weight. Finally, the obol is marked 
• ••••; the diobol therefore was equivalent to ten units, pre- 
sumably of bronze. Now at Teate and Yenusia in Apulia the 
largest bronze coins are marked N and N I (one nummus) ; 
these a,TQ deoctantes ; and as the silver coins of the former 
place are struck on the Tarentine standard, it may be pre- 
sumed that the bronze dextans or nummus was equivalent to 
the silver diobol. From these facts it would appear that the 
nummus was the diobol. 

Another important division of the stater was the litra or 
one-tenth, weighing -87 g. maximum, and bearing the type of 
the pecten-shell, with its half of -433 g. On a coin of -907 g. 
we have • • • ; it is therefore presumably a trias, or fourth. 
4 X -907 g. gives a weight of 3-628 g. which is just the weight of 
the Tarentine drachms issued from the fourth century onwards. 

Outside Tarentum itself we find the Tarentine standard in 
use in 

^ J^olh ix. Bo ^Api(XroT€X7js kv Hapavrivwv iroXinia fcaX^iaBai cpr/crt v6fii(7}ia 
Trap avTots vovpfAov hep* hT^rvuSiaBai^apavra rbv Xlocreid&vos liroxov- 

fJL^VOV, 
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where the earliest coinage consists of silver cliobols 
and diclrachms of Tarentine standard ; while after 300 b. c. 
the smaller divisions only are Tarentine. 
at Heraclea, and Telia. 

No more than the other standards did the Tarentine main- 
tain its full weight. In the third century the weight of the 
stater seems to have been reduced to about 6*609 g. ; although 
a certain number of coins dating about b. c. 212 to 209 belong 
to the higher standard, with the stater of 7- 77 g. 

Most of the bi'onze coinage of Southern Italy, until about 
the middle of the third century, is, like most Greek bronze, 
merely token money; it very seldom bears marks of valued 
Before this period, however, w'e find in Apulia a bronze 
coinage apparently based on the bronze equivalent of the 
Tarentine silver diobol (which, if the ratio of silver to bronze 
be taken as 250 : i yields a weight of about 324 g.). Thus we 
have at Luceria and Venusia, about b. c. 314 to 250, a libriil 
as (sometimes marked 1) and smaller denominations from the 
quincunx to imcia, marked with five pellets down to one, as 
well as a semuncia (?) with no mark About 250 b. c. at Atella 
and Galatia in Campania, at Luceria, Mateola, and Venusia in 
Apulia, at Brundusium in Calabria, we find bronze issued on 
the triental system. The marks of value in these places are: — 

quincunx, 
triens, 
quadrans, 
sextans, 
uncia, 
semuncia, 
quarter-uncia, 
one-eigh til uncia, 

although all these denominations are not found at all the 
cities mentioned. 

About 217 to 200 B, 0. we find first the sextantal, then the 
uncial standard, a larger number of cities falling into line. To 
the marks of value in use in the previous period must be added 
N or N . I for the nummus (=dGxtans), N . If (2 nummi), and 
*S for the sescuncia. From about b. c. 200 to b. c. 89 the 

^ At Metapontum there are bronze coins (about B. c. 350 to 272) with 
the inscriptions OBOAO^, TE (TiTaprrjfAoptov"?), and HE {rijxinraprr}- 
popiov ^.) ; Head, p. 66. 
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semuncial standard prevails (I = as, S = semis, • or * == imcia, 

and the other usual marks of value). The independent coinage 
of this part of Italy ceases altogether in b. c. 89. 

The standards in use in Gaul and Spain, and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, either fall in with one 
or other of the important standards already described, or else 
(as for instance in the case of Carthage) offer such difficulty, 
and have received such inadequate attention, that it would be 
unwise to attempt to describe them here. 


§ 15. Coin-JDenommaUons. 


In describing the various standards, we have neglected, 
except in a few cases, to note the divisional systems em- 
ployed. These are very various. The minuteness of the 
divisions may be understood from a list of the denominations 
of silver coins struck at Athens. 


Decadrachmon 
Tetradraclimon 
Didrachmon 
Drachme 
Pentobolon 
Tetrobolon 
Triobolon 
Diobolon 
Tribemiobolion 
Obolos 
Tritemorion 
Hemiobolion 
Tribemitetartemorion 
Tetartemorion 
Hemitetartemorion = bi 
chalcus (Fig. 8, p. 37) 


These are ; 

}^ormal weight 

Expressec 

in grammes. 

in didr. 

43.66 

5 

17-44 

2 

8-72 

I 

4-3^ 

i 

363 


290 

i 

2.18 

i 

1-45 

i 

1-09 


.72 

iV 

•54 


•36 


•27 : 


.18 

-y-v \ 

tV 

1 -09 

uV 


The k 6 \XvBo 9 was probably a still smaller denomination 
(perhaps a quarter of the chalcus, as we hear of a dikollybon 
and trikollybon). There existed also a TrevrexaXKov and a dlxaXKor, 
All these were issued in bronze. 

A divisional system characteristic of some of the Asiatic 
standards is that in which the stater is divided into thirds and 
sixths. Here again the division was carried down to very 
minute weights, as low as stater. This we find in 
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the early electnim coinage of Asia Minor’. Some of the most 
important electrum currencies of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B. c., those of Gyzicus. Phocaea, and Lesbos for instance, con- 
sisted entirely of staters and sixths \ Many other places using 
the Babylonic standard practically confined their denominations 
to staters and thirds (tetrobols). 

The multiples of the drachni could naturally be carried to 
any height that convenience or, more usually, love of magni- 
hcence might dictate. Besides the tetradrachms and deea- 
drachms already mentioned, we find tridrachms, pentadrachms, 
hexadrachms, octadrachms, and dodeeadrachms. The large 
gold octadrachms of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe II 
(PL YIL 8) and their successors are among the most pre- 
tentious products of ancient art. The use of these heavy 
denominations was on the whole rare in Greece. Athens in 
early times produced a deeadrachm ; theie are also a few 
decadrachms of Alexander the Great, probably struck at 
Babylon either by Alexander himself or his generals. Large 
silver octadrachms are characteristic of some of the Thraco- 
Macedonian tribes (Bisaltae, Edoni, &c., PL 11 . 9) and Thracian 
cities (as Abdera) in the period before the Persian wars. The 
Syracusan decadrachms, both the early Demareteia (PL III. 6), 
and the later ^medallions’ of Cimon (PL VI. 6) and Evaenetus 
(PL VI. 4), are, with the rare decadrachms of Agrigentum, 
the only high denominations, though in themselves a host, 
from Sicily, Carthage produced a few octadrachms and deca- 
drachms, and the Syrian kings, like the Ptolemies, were fond 
of this form of extravagance. But the palm was borne away 
by the Bactrian Eucratides, whose gold ‘medallion,’ now in 
the Bibliotheque Rationale, is equal in weight to twenty 
staters. 

The indication of denomination by any other means than 
weight is a comparatively rare thing in Greek coinage. The 
use of numerals is common in the West, but there are 
instances of the actual name da-o-dpiov and the like) 

being written in full on the coin, although these are mostly 
confined to Imperial times ^ The distinction by means of types 
appears to follow no fixed rule. An interesting instance of 

^ Head, Brit Mus. Caial., loma, pp. 3 ft. 

® See above, pp. 14, 15. » See below, ch. viii. § 5. 
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such a distinction is furnished by a series of coins belonging 
to Euboea and dating about 520-460 b. c. The series is as 
follows :■ — 

Tetradnichms 16.77. 15.68 g. Quadriga facing. 

Ocfcobols 5 60, 5-56 g. Rider facing, leading 

a second horse. 

Tetrobols 2-79, 2-63, 2.46 g. Rider facing. 


Better know^n than this group is that with a similar scheme 
found in the coinage of Syracuse in the time of Gelon : — 


Dmomination. 

Tetiadraehm 

Bidrachm 

Drachm 

Obol 


Type of Reverse 
Quadriga. 

Horseman leading a second horse. 
Horseman, 

Wheel. 


* Jmirn, Bellen. Slud, 1897, p. 80. 



CHAPTER III 


MONETARY THEORY AND PRACTICE 

§ I. Aristotle's Conception of Money. 

The considerations to which the preceding chapter has been 
devoted may help to throw light on the attitude assumed by 
the ancients towards various economic problems. 

All}’' attempt to ascertain the nature of ancient theories 
of money must be based on the definition given by Aristotle 
^Por the purpose of exchange men agreed to give and take 
mutually something, which, itself belonging to the class of 
things useful, was easily made to do service in ordinary life. 
Such were iron and silver, and the like. At first these metals 
were used in pieces having a definite size and weight only, 
but finally they also received a type, in order to save the 
trouble of measuring ; for the type was impressed in order 
to show that the coin possessed a given value ‘b’ N'evertlieless, 
Aristotle carefully guards against the confusion between 
wealth and plenty of money ; ‘ it were odd that wealth should 
be a thing, the possession of plenty of which could not 
prevent one from dying of hunger, as did Midas in the myth/ 
The instance is a bad one, since the sphere of political economy 
is of course not mythological ; the science deals with ordinary 
circumstances in which the possession of plenty of money does 
as a rule prevent death by hunger. The point to be realized. 

^ Po?. i. 9. 14 ff. 1257 ii 35. 

® o rov voaov arjfxuov. This does not imply that tiif^ 

type was an indication of how great tlie value was, but only a token that 
the full value, whatever it might be, was present. The importance of 
this apparently subtle distinction lies in its bearing on the signillcanee of 
types (see ch. vii, § 2). 

F 2 . ■■ ■ 
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the hasis of the sound theory of money is simply this, that 
money must be a real equivalent, not a merely conventional 
token which does not truly represent value. Of this point 
Aristotle seems aware when he says that money must belong 
to the class of useful things. But he appears to contradict 
himself subsequently when he says : ‘ Sometimes money seems 
to be a mere futility; a universally accepted convention, 
but, so far as its nature goes, a mere nothing ; since if those 
who use it give up one currency for another, it becomes 
worthless, and of no use for any of the necessities of life.’ 
Nlow, money being avro tu)v this is absurd; good 

money will always have its value, even if being demonetized 
it is to a certain extent depreciated. The story of Midas is 
not to the point, since, as he could not change his gold for 
anything else, his gold had no value. A government cannot 
give value to a currency which has none, without being found 
out in a veiy short time and becoming bankrupt b 

Money therefore does not constitute wealth, but is only 
the potentiality of wealth when it is good money, that is 
to say, is not adulterated or a mere token. Whatever may 
have been the theories of the Greeks on this point, their 
practice shows a certain diversity of opinion, 

§ 2. The Quality of Ancient Money. 

It is usual to praise the ancients highly for the quality 
of their metal. As a matter of fact, there was no lack of 
bad money in circulation b It is too much to expect that the 
Greeks, understanding as they did the art of alloying, should 
not occasionally have been guilty of fraudulent adulteration. 
There are, of course, economic excuses for a slight adulteration 
or deduction from the nominal weight of a coin, in order to 
defray the cost of striking b 

The Athenian coinage was on the whole excellent. Bemo- 
sthenes'^ records a remark of Solon that, while nearly all states 
punished with death the adulteration of money (eav rts to 

^ A paper or similar currency is of course justifiable only when bullion 
to the amount of notes issued is possessed by the bank which issues them. 

^ See eh. i. s above, p. 31. 

'■ 24 in lYwocr. 213-214. 
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Bta(!>0Hpfi\ many states,, nevertheless, openly used silver money 
which was allo^^ed with copper and lead. It is implied, of 
course, that the Athenian coinage was pure, and analysis has 
proved this to be true. Xenophon^ also testifies, to the 
character of the Athenian money, which was as gladly accepted, 
and as profitably disposed of, outside Athens as is English 
gold abroad at the present time. The abuse which in a well- 
known passage of Aristophanes is bestowed on the coinage 
of the end of the fifth century b.c. is difficult to understand'^. 
In any case it is clear that the new gold coins of the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century, which are 
of excellent quality, cannot be meant by Aristophanes. The 
reference is presumably to the new bronze coinage of the time, 
which may possibly have been given a somewhat arbitrarily 
high value®. 

There was one occasion on which the Athenian government 
dealt fraudulently with its creditors in the matter of the 
currency ^ The t3n’ant Hippias, however, did not alter the 
quality of the coinage, but merely swindled his creditors by 
commanding them to call their old coins by a new name. 
The unit of the coinage had previously been a di drachm. 
Hippias, jjretending that he was about to issue a new coinage, 
called in the current coins. As a matter of fact he reissued 
the same coins, hut called them tetradrachms, and thus made 
a profit of cent, per cent, on his transaction. It was, however, 
in accordance with the sound foreign policy of the Peisistratids 
that Hippias played a trick which, while profiting himself, could 
not damage the credit of Athens in the outside market, as 
the ordinary px'ocess of adulteration would have done. It was 

De Veet. iii. s. 

Ran. 'jzo. See the discussion in Head, Er#* Coifed., Attica, &c., 
p. xxvii. 

^ The introduction of bronze coinage seems occasionally to have been as 
unpopular as was, for instance, the change from copper to bronze in the 
English coinage in i860. At Gortyna, as we learn from an inscription, the 
state had to enforce the acceptance of bronze money (pofjuapa rd 
instead of silver obols by a penalty of five staters of silver (E. Halbherr, 
Atner. Journ. of Arch. 1897, p. 191, and Joum* Internat 1898, p. 165), As 
M. Svoronos shows, ibid., p. 173, the inscription in question cannot 
belong to the period of the first introduction of bronze in Gortyna. 

^ The account given in the text of Hippias^ measuie is based on the 
remarks of M. J. P. Six, Num. Chron. iBg$, p. 178, and is to a certain 
extent conjectural.^ 
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only the individual Athenians wlio suffered by this measure • 
the Athenian money still passed outside Athens for the same, 
amount as before. 

It has been said that such debased coinage as we do find 
among the Clreeks is mostly confined to necessitous tyrants. 
It is true that public opinion to a certain extent insisted^ 
in the free states, on the purity of the coinage. And the 
debased coins of Dionysius of Syracuse are perhaps the most 
tamous instance of the fraudulent coinage of antiquity ^ But 
it is necessary to realize that the • operation of arbitrarily 
placing an excessive value on coins was undertaken by several 
free states. The greater part of the electrum coinage of Asia 
Minor is indeed an illustration of the tendency to debase 
coinage. The Phocaean ^gold,’ we are told, had the worst 
reputation in antiquity (ro Kdrcio-Tou i This must refer 

to the Phocaean coinage of the electrum union with LesboSy not 
to the neai'ly pure gold coins of the time of the Phocaean thalas- 
socracy. The quality of the Lesbian electrum of the same time 
is no better than that of the Phocaean. Probably only a small 
proportion of the electrum coins possessed the value con- 
ventionally assigned to them. The value of the original gold 
Phocaic stater was twenty Babylonian silver staters, and this 
value remained the nominal one long after the Phocaic staters 
were of electrum instead of gold, liaturaliy such coins 
wez'e subjected to a discount in markets outside the district 
within which they \rem legal tender for a fixed sum I This 
was the case with the electrum coins of Cyzicus and Lampsacus 
.as well as with those of Phocaea and Lesbos. The latter state 
in quite early times carried the adulteration of silver so far 
as to produce money (PI. 1 . 13) of a horrible metal containing 
only about forty per cent, of silver h 

In addition to Asia Minor both Italy and Carthage suffered 
from the frauds to which the possession of electrum seems 
to have tempted ancient governments. The electrum money 
^jtriiek by the Eomans for circulation in Campania contained 

‘ Seo above, pp, 16, 17. ^ Hesych. s.v. 

^ The poet Persimis found that he could get better exchange for his 
^Qjkaidfs in Mytilene than in Atarne (Pollux, ix. 93 ad fin.). 

^ This billon coinage ceases about 440 b. c, (Wroth, Mus. Caial^ 
&e., p. Ixiv). 
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twenty per cent of alloy,, and though weighing only ^l scm|)les 
itirculated, at. a Taliie .of 2|- scruples of gold. The electniiii 
of Carthage was evidently meant to pass as gold, since the coins 
so treated that their exterior had. the appearance, of. 
the nobler metal. 

The most extensive frauds, however, in connexion with 
money were j^^iT^trated by the Eomans under the Empire. 
The silver, which at first contained from one per cent, to two 
per cent, of alloy, underwent a speedy degradation. Nero's 
silver contains from five j)er cent, to ten per cent, of alloy ; 
under Yiteilius, the proportion is nearly twenty per cent. 
The Flavians improved the coinage, lowering the proportion 
to ten per cent. From the end of Ti^ajan’s reign to that of 
Antoninus Pius it is again nearly twent}’- per cent. ; twenty-five 
per cent, under Marcus Aurelius, nearly thirty per cent, under 
Cornmodiis. Thus it gradually rises to fifty per cent, or sixty 
per cent, under Septimius Severus h Caracalla, besides his 
billon coins, issued pieces of lead plated with silver, and 
iningled \vith his aiirei copper plated with gold. Under 
Gordian III the alloy in the silver amounts to about sixty- 
sevoii per cent. Gallienus began by improving the coinage, 
and tlieii proceeded to the opposite extreme, some of his coins 
being only twent}^ per cent, or even five per cent. fine. Excep- 
tionall}^, however, we find a few pure silver coins of this time ; 
but tile argentei antoniniam, by far the commonest class of 
‘silver’ coins, are nearly all of the quality above described. 
Thus Diocletian on his accession found practically nothing but 
a bronze and a gold coinage in existence. He revived the use 
of silver, which from this time onward was usually of very fair 
quality K 

§ 3. Plated Com. 

More disgraceful if possible than the adulterating of the 
metal vvas the practice of plating. It is not uncommon to 
find plated Greek coins’^, but the practice of issuing them 

^ These details are taken from Mommsen, If. i2. iii. p. 29. 

'■* Mommsen, iii. p. 8611 

Among the most interesting of these is the British Museum specinun 
of the coin issued by Themistocles at Magnesia (Head, Brit. Mus. CaiaLy 
JoniUy p. 158 . The Paris specimen (PI. IV. i) is solid. 
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ean hardly be called general, and as a state measure, was 
probably very rare. Among the Komans, however, plated 
money occurs in great quantities, and the practice of issuing 
a certain number of plated coins from time to time was 
recognized by the Romans as a legal source of state profit. 
The Greeks had from early times issued (though seldom 
openly) coins consisting of bronze or lead plated with silver 
or gold ; the Romans introduced an iron core^. The vast 
majority of the Roman plated coins are proved not only by 
literary tradition, but by the skill with which they are 
executed, as 'well as by their numbers, to be state issues", 
and not the products of private forgers. The first state issue 
of plated coins is said to have taken place during the 
Hannibalian warh In spite of enactments compelling the 
acceptance of this had coin, it was avoided when possible, 
and in 84 B.c. the popular praetor M. Marius Gratidianus 
recalled all such pieces. The reactionary Sulla, however, 
put the praetor to death and cancelled his wise measure. 
Plated pieces continued to be issued until the time of the 
Empire, but it would appear that Augustus called in the plated 
pieces, when he made his monetary reform in 15 b. c.^. Even 
then, however, plated pieces were issued by the state for 
exportation, and the practice was soon revived in Rome itself, 
although the gradual adulteration of the unplated money made 
it less worth while to issue plated pieces. 

§ 4. Brecaiitions against Forgery, 

Our information as to the legal precautions taken by the state 
against false coining is very scanty The statement of Bolon, 

^ Herod, iii. 56 ; Polyaen. Strat. iv. 10. 2 ; Arist. Ran, 720 and Schol, 

“ Pseudo- Arist ot. Iioweyer, Oecon. ii. 2, says that the people of Glazomenae 
in a time of necessity issued iron instead of silver. These pieces they gave 
to the wealthiest citizens, and received a eoiTesponding amount of silver 
in return. Some have supposed that these coins were plated. But the 
transaction has the appearance of a loan, and it is possible that the iron 
pieces were not plated, and were meant to be redeemed hy the State 
when the crisis should be past ; in fact they were certificates. 

The technical phrase "wm mismre momtam, or ov famim argento 
miscere, which does not, except in late times, mean to alloy, but to plate. 
The legal term for plating with gold was tingere or wficere. 

Zonaras, Ann. viii. 26 s. fin. ® Leiiormant, L p. 234. 

® See EcMiel, A'wm. i, p cxiUfi 
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that the crime was in most states a capital one,' has already 
been mentioned, The false inoneyer, whether, a private person 
or the state official, was subject to the same penalty. The 
tleath, penalty , is mentioned in the inscription relating to 
the Lesbio-Phoeaean electrum union b In Rome, the adultera- 
tion of gold or silver was regarded as equivalent to forgery -. 
The lex lulia peculatus of Augustus^ provided against the 
adulteration of the public gold, silver, or bronze. Of the 
enaetnients of the later emperors, that of Tacitus is worthy 
of notice, making it a capital offence (involving conffscatioii 
of the offender’s property) to alloy gold with silver, silver wntli 
bronze, or bronze with lead b And there are numerous 
provisions against the issue from the mint of cast instead of 
struck coins. 

§ 5. Protection hy Tariffs 

As we have said, money to which the law gave an arbitrarily 
high value within the district subject to that law, fell to its 
proper value outside the limits of the jurisdiction concerned. 
Similarly money which \vas thoroughly sound was, it might 
be supposed, always 'worth carrying with oneb In the 
autonomous period of Greek history this was probably always 
the case. But when the Greek world became subject to Rome, 
certain measures were taken by the mistress of the world 
towards protecting her own money ; the money, i. e. of the 
Roman state, and that issued by Rome for provincial purposes. 
Tile denarius being in Imperial times made the official money 
of account all over the world, all forms of money were brought 
into rough and ready relations with the denarius, and always 
to their disadvantage. Before Imperial times we see a similar 
measure adopted to the disadvantage of the tetradraehms of 
the Attic standard still in circulation, which w'ere assimilated 
in value, though not in weight, to the lighter cistophoric 

'See' below,, ch.' iv. § 13. ' 

® ‘Lege Oorneiia eavetur, ut qui in anrum vitii quid addiderit, qui 
argenteos nummos adulterinos flaverit, falsi crimine teneri ’ (Ulpian, Big. 
xlviii. 10. 9). Refciee the distinction between the gold, which was in bars, 
and the silver, which was coined. 

Mommsen, iii. p. 37 ; Big. xlviii. 13. i. 

* Scr* Hist. Aug. Tacit. 9. 


® Xen. He Vect iii. 2. 
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standard ^ In Imperial times, the silver tetradraclims issued 
from the mint of Antioch were tai’iffed at three denarii, whereas 
four would have been a fairer estimate. Similarly the last 
(Irachiiis issued from the Ehodian mint (after e. c. 88) were 
probably made to exchange against Eoman denarii, considerably 
to the advantage of the latter, which weighed only about 3 88 g. 
as against 4-21 to 4-53 g,\ 

§ 6. Bdative Values of the Metals, 

Closely connected with the question of the adulteration of 
money by the state is a problem which in the present day has 
assumed remarkable pi'oportions. This problem is concerned 
with the relation of the various metals to each other. So long 
as the coinage of Greece was confined to a single metal, the 
others circulating merely in uncoined form, no difficulty could 
have arisen. The state of things must have been parallel to 
that in Mediaeval Europe, from the disappearance of gold in 
the seventh century down to its reappearance in the middle 
of tlie thirteenth. But in so far as gold, eleetrum or bronze 
circulated beside silver, a ver}^ natural attempt was made to fix 
the relation between the metals. Some states, such as Athens, 
seem to have been content to leave the matter to the market ; 
they struck their gold coins of a certain w^eight, their silver 
also of a certain weight, but made no attempt, so far as we can 
judge from the coins, to fix a rate of exchange. But other 
states, such as S^wacuse, -were continually altering the W'eights 
in their gold coins, in order to bring them into satisfiictory 
relation wdth tlie silver. The frequency of such alterations is 
sufficient to show that the system was a failure. The extra- 
ordinary complications of the standards of w^eight in the Greek 
world are mainly due to the attempt to adjust the w^eights of 
tiie coins to the relative value of the two metals b 

In regard to the relative values of the three chief metals, 
a brief summary of the results arrived at by various investi- 
gators must sufficed Throughout, we have to remember that 

^ Seeabove, p. 39., ■' 

“ Head, Brit Mm, CataT.y Cariay &o.^ p. cxiii. 

® The evidence for this will be found in eh, ii. 

* See especially Hultscb, Metrologw InUeXj s. v. Wertliverbliltniss ; 

lien ormant, ia ifanna/e, i pp. 145 
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there is often a distinction between the actual rate of exchange 
and the rate, often - arbitrary, assumed for the purposes of 
coinage* 

Bekdion of gold to silur.—Ki and long before the time of the 
introduction of money, the normal I'ate of exchange between 
gold and silver was 13 1 ; i in Babylonia and in the nations 
commercially dependent on it The early coins of Chios give 
a rate of 13-84 : i. According to Herodotus the rate prevailing 
in the Persian kingdom was 13 : i. So far as Athens was con- 
cerned the rate was not legally fixed, and we find that it 
fiuctuates from ii| : i up to 14 : i during the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c. The metals were allowed to find their own 
levels, and such too was the case in Macedon, where Alexander's 
coinage shom^s that no rate was fixed. There was a popular 
idea that gold might be regarded as roughly ten times as 
valuable as silver, and many calculations seem to have been 
made on this basis. In one case we find a rate of 10 : i fixed 
by law, viz. in the treaty of Eome with the Aetolians in 
189 B. c. And this was the rate in the Cimmerian Bosporus 
before the days of Alexander. It is safe to regard 12 : i or 
3 2 | : I as the most usual rate in the MediterranGan basin under 
ordinary circumstances. But there are frequent exceptions. 
Thus the earliest coinage of Etruria proves a decimal relation ; 
the coinage of the same district in the fourth century a ratio of 
15:1. The rate at Carthage in 306 b. c. was also 10 : i, owing 
probably to the adulteration of the gold coinage. The earliest 
Eonian gold coinage (217 b.c.) is evidence for the extraordinary 
high rate of : i During the last two centuries of the 
Eoman Eepublic the legal rate was pi-obabi}^ xi-go : i. But 
the discovery of gold in Noricum in the middle of the .second 
century b.c. sent the price of gold down by one- third, and 
although it recovered, it suffered a similar shock from Caesar's 
Gallic victories a century later. Under the Early Empire the 
rate is 12-5 : r. Eero's adulteration of the coinage, owing to 
which the silver coins became merely a money of account, gave 
gold an arbitrarily low value {10-31 : i, and in the next century 
9-375 : j), from which it only really recovered under Diocletian, 
who fixed the ratio at 13*67 : i. From Constantine I to 

^ iii. 95- 

^ But the eircumstanees were special. See below, cli. xsr. § ii. 
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Theodosius the rate i^anges from 13*89 to 14*40 : i\ About 
the year 400 the rate is as high as 15*18: i. 

In Sicily the relation between gold and silver was, as we 
have seen (pp. 42, 43), subject to considerable fluctuations, 
ranging from 15 : l, on which ratio the first gold coins were 
issued, down to 10 : i. 

Melation of silver to coj^per, — In countries ■ where a copper 
standard was in vogue, this relation was of course important ; 
but where, as in the greater part of Greece, and in Italy after 
the introduction of a silver coinage, silver was the standard 
metal, copper coins were merely a money of account, and the 
relation of silver to copper is unimportant for our purposes. 

The rate 120 : i was that prevailing in Ptolemaic times and 
it is probable that it also prevailed in the Aegean in very early 
days, long before the coinage of copper. We have seen (p. 37) 
tliat to explain the origin of the Euboic standard it is necessary 
to suppose that the great copper-city, Chalcis, put an unusually 
liigh value on copper, making the rate 96 : i, a difference of one- 
fifth ; but this was of course an exceptional rate. Lenormant 
arrives at a rate varying between 120 : i and 100 : i as the most 
probable one, both for commercial and monetary purposes, in 
the Greek world. The rate 105 : i can be fixed for the district 
north of the Euxine from the aes grave of the great commercial 
city of Olbia. For the rest of Greece, after the time of 
Alexander, the actual value of copper is in no way to be 
ascertained from the coinage in that metal, which is purely 
a token-money. 

In the West, if we exclude Carthage, the relation between 
the two metals was very different. The original rate appears 
to have been 288 : i, but with increasing commerce, and the 
consequently increasing influx of silver, the rate gradually 
sank. The gradual fall in the value of silver, as compared 
with bronze, keeps pace with, or rather is the chief cause of, 
the fall in the weight of the bronze coins of the Eepublic. 
The monetary exchange value (56 : 1} established in 89 b, c. (the 

’ Under Julian the actual rate was 14,25 : 1, the rate fixed for coinage 
12 : i. 

- The latest discussion of the most difficult problem of the silver and 
copper coinage of the Ptolemies is by B. P. Grenfell {Bevenue^lcms of 
lio.emy PhtktdelphuSf pp. 1931!'.). 
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date of the introduction of the semuneial as) does not however 
express the real commercial value of bronze. The same is 
true of the rates fixed under Augustus (56 : 1), Nero (71*11 : i), 
and Trajan (80 : i). Brass, which wvas lai*gely employed for 
coinage under the Empire, was also fixed at an arbitrary 
value, and retained a constant relation to copper of 2 : i. 

Electrum, which was regarded for the purpose of coinage as 
a distinct metal, was rated at ten times the value of silver, 
both in Asia Minor and in Clreece Proper. Gold being to 
silver as 13I : i, the rate of 10 : i would be true of a mixture 
in which seventy-three per cent, of gold and twenty-seven per 
cent, of silver were combined. It has already been remark ed 
that as a matter of fact the ingredients varied very considerably 
from this standard. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE COmAGE AND THE STATE 
§ I. Frlvate Coinage, 

The most primitive stage of commerce, in wliicli exchange 
was coridiicted by means of barter, was no sooner succeeded by 
the stage in which a definite medium of exchange was adopted, 
than it became necessary for the state to regulate the con- 
ditions under which that medium was produced. It was 
possible no doubt for a private person to place his stamp on 
a piece of metal in order to relieve others of the trouble of 
constantly weighing it ; but his guarantee would be accepted 
only witbin a small circle in which his credit was established. 
With the extension of commerce it became necessary that 
coins should be marked by some better known authority, and 
that authority was natundly the state. Outside the bounds of 
the state, it depended on its credit whether its coinage would 
be accepted without weighing ; whether, that is, it would be 
accepted as a medium of exchange or treated as merchandize. 
In ancient times the credit of many states stood so high that 
their coins were always accepted at a fixed value ; that of 
others was regarded ^oco 

The history of ancient coinage is thus hound up intimately 
with the political history of ancient states and rulers, and it is 
therefore necessary to inquire in some detail into the conditions 
attached to the prerogative of coinage. 

A private coinage implies the absence of a state coinage, for 
the guarantee of the state is more secure than the guarantee of 
the individual, and only when the better guarantee is not to 
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be liad will the worse be accepted.' It has been suggested ^ 
that a large, number of the earliest coins which it is customary 
to 'attribute to Tarious Asiatic cities are in reality private 
money, and that the types thereon are the private badges of 
influential bankers. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether any 
of the instances which the author of this theory adduces are 
really conclusive. The great stores of staters which we are 
told were in the possession of wealthy bankers like Sadyattes 
or Pythes, may well have been state issues. In ail probability 
the marks which were placed by such bankers on coins were 
subsidiary countermarks, which served to give a further 
guarantee to state issues which they had tested and found 
satisfactory. The minor types which are occasionally found on 
the reverses of the early electrum coins, inside the incuse^ 
impressions, can hardly be explained as the badges of indi- 
vidual bankers ; or, if‘ they are to be so explained, they can 
only have served as a secondary guarantee of genuineness, the 
primaiy one being atForded by the main type of the obverse. 
The comparative regularity with which the ^incuses’ are dis- 
posed on the reverses of all these coins shows that, where two 
or three incuses appear on one coin, they must all have been 
impressed at one and the same time. When they do contain* 
designs (and this in early times is by no means the rule), 
those designs very possibly belong to the officials appointed to 
superintend the striking of the coin, and are analogous to the 
symbols which at a later time apjpear in the field beside 
the main type. Finally, the electrum stater of ^ Phanes * 
(PI. I, 4), on which so many questions seem to de|)end for 
their answers, does not by any means enable us to decide this 
one with certainty. Babelon recognizes in Phanes a banker or 
merchant who stamped his pieces of gold -with his badge and 
name. But Phanes may well have been a potentate of whom 
there is no other record ^ 

^ E. Babelon, Zes Origines de la Monyiaie, p. 91 if. 

® The origin of these incuse or sunk rectangles is explained in ch. vi. 

So far I assume that the name on the coin is rightly explained as the 
genitive of a name ^avv-qs, or If so, tlie badge is definitely 

slated to be that of Phanes. There is, therefore, no reason to attribute 
the coin to Ephesus, simply because the slag tthe symbol of Artemis) appears 
on tins coin as on the coinage of that city. Indeed Phanes would be le.'-s 
likely to adopt the stag as his in Ephesus than elsewhere. There is 
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Whetlier there ever existed in ancient times a subsidiary 
private coinage corresponding to the token coinage of modern 
times (such as the tradesmen’s, civic, and bank tokens of 
England during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries), it is impossible to say with certainty. 
At least, no recognizable specimens have come down to us. 
These token coinages differ from the private coinage, the 
existence of vrhich M, Babelon has tried to establish for early 
times, in that they attempt not to rival the state issue, but 
only to supply the gaps w'hich it leaves unfilled ; that is to say, 
when the state issues only the more valuable kind of coin, 
private money in small denominations is issued to facilitate 
small transactions. The series of many ancient states are 
notably deficient in small denominations ,* but it would seem 
that the want was supplied by the use of uncoined blocks or 
bars of the meaner metals, such as had been in use before the 
introduction of coined money. 


§2. Kature of^Tcm])le coinage.^ 

There is, then, no certain instance in ancient history of 
anything which can properly be called a private coinage. The 
prerogative invariably, so far as we ai’e informed, belonged 
to the state. Whenever in Hellas coins were issued by 
individuals, those individuals were rulers, whether constitu- 
tional kings or tyrants. Even what are known as temple 
coinages are probably merely a variety of state coinage. The 
temple at Bidyma issued coins (drachms or hemi drachms) 
of the same types as those of the Milesian coinage, but 
with the inscription Ef AlAYMElN IE PH {scU- The 

inscription proves that the coins wei^e issued from the temple ; 
but, taken in conjunction with the type, it also proves that they 

mueh more to be said for the attribution to Halicarnassus, where the coin 
was actually found, and where we have, in later times, a record of a certain^ 
Phanes, who acted as an auxiliajy of Cambyses in Egypt. But as Priinlvel 
has pointed outi^^rc/i. Zeit iB'jg, pp. 27-30 j Weil, in Berl Phil Woch. 1898, 
P* 1337b form ^ati^os, which appears to he the correct reading of the 
name, is the genitive, not of l which would give the uncontracted 
form in the third, md 4 aiv 4 aj in the first declension), but of ^aivw, 

an epithet of Artemis. This being so, the attribution to Ephesus is 
made more pi*obabie. 
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■were issued witli tlie aiitliority of Miletus* This w^as, in other 
worcisy a special Milesian issue meant for religious purposes. 
On, the other hand, the Arcadian ..coins (PI, IL 8) reading 
'ApKiSiKOJf.^ although Yery possibly issued from a great common 
sanctuary, are not a mere temple issue, as we shall have reason 
to see (below, § 14). The stater of Olympia with the legend 
'OXypimKop belongs to a special issue of the coinage of Elis 
associated with the Olympic festival. The coinage of the 
Delphic Amphictiones may most properly be classed with 
federal coinages, which will be dealt with lelow. Another 
sanctuary coinage is probably that of Eleusis (PL IV. 5), issued 
during the latter half of the fourth century b. c. ^ to meet the 
requirements of the Festival of the Thesmophoria to which 
the types refer L’ 

§ 3. Coinage of Blonarchs* 

In the case of individual rulers, the custom most prevalent 
in Greece Proper and in Western Greece, until the period after 
Alexander the Great, was for the ruler to conceal his identity, so 
far as the coinage was concerned, under the name of the state 
which he governed. Thus Peisistratus and his sons, the 
tyrants of Athens, Aiiaxilas of Ehegium, Gelo, Hiero I and 
the two Dionysii of Syracuse, Thero of Acragas, the Battiadae 
of Gyrene, and others all employed on their coinage not their 
own names but the names of the subject states. IsTo doubt 
this practice \vas dictated by motives of policy. In outlying 
districts where monarchy was constitutional, or tyrants more 
audacious, owing to the lower grade of civilization of their sub- 
jects, personal names appear, as at Termera in Caria (where the 
tyrant Ty nines, in the fifth century, issued coins bearing the 
legends TYM NO and TEPMEPIKON among the Edonians 
(King Getas, about b. c. 500, PL II. 9), and the Macedonians (King 
Alexander I and his successors), Alexander and Teisiphonus, 

^ Head, Bnl Mus. Cafal, Attica, i[>, lx. 

^ It would be Bafcurai to explain this as a case of a Persian vassal 
Issuing coins ; but w'e find that the Rapes wv T'Sfivrji apxci paid tiibiite to 
Athens in b.c. 440 {G. I. A» i. 240, col. ii. v, 76\ The coins in question 
are, it is true, usually placed in the first half of the fifth century b,c. 
And it must also be remembered that the Lycians were at once vassals of 
Persia and tributaries of At! ens. 
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tyrants of Plierae in Thessaly, placed their names on their 
coins, but the coins of their' predecessors, Lycophron. and the 
■famous Jason, read simply 4>EPA!0N.. In this .connexion.. it 
■would have been interesting had the Spartans, with their 
constitutional double monarchy, possessed an early coinage 
other than the (doubtless anonymous) o/3fXoa 

The breaking down of the old Greek traditions of autonomy 
by Alexander the Great brought about the frank declaration of 
the. royal prerogative on the coinage of most monarchic state.s. 
Alexander’s name naturally appeared on his own coins in 
continuation of the old Mcicedonian custom. That custom was 
eventually adopted, though with some hesitation, by his 
successors: and from them it was copied by Agathocles at 
Syracuse. Even Sparta at this time followed the fashion, for 
a tetradrachni of Alexandrine types reading BAZIAEOZ 
APEOZ is known'. And from this time onwards it is the 
rule that the name of the monarch should appear on his 
coinage, althougii some of the more conservative states offer 
e.xceptions ■ 

§ 4 . The Oolmge and the Sovereign Fotver, 

^In antiquity, as in modern times, the right of striking 
money was generally an exclusive attribute of sovereignty 'V 
The independent right of coinage being but a sign of political 
independence, it was inevitable that the ancient Greeks, so 
hxr as their history is that of a number of small independent 
states, should produce an extraordinary variety of indepen- 
dent issues. The history of Eome, on the other hand, and 
that of Persia, are histories of sovereign states, with subjects 
grouped under them ; and in the coinage of these empires 
we are therefore concerned with series partly imperial, partly 
delegated to subordinate authorities. The distinction between 

^ Arens reigned from b.g. 3io--266. On coins not much later than this 
period appears the diademed head of a king who is not named. The 
tyrant ^Mabis (b.g. 207-192; is named and portrayed on a, unique tetra- 
draehm i n the B ritish Museum, reading BAiAEOZ ( = Ba'^ a4o?) 
NABIOZ (Xuyn. CJvr. 1897, p. 167 ; 1898, p. i). But as a rule tlie 

Spartan coinage was civic. Kabis ; h on his earlier coinage placed 

his name alone without the title of king, 

2 Gardner, Types, pp. 29, 30. 


Lenormant, ii. p. 3. 
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imperial .and antoiiomons coinage ' obtains, broadly .thro 11 gb out 
the a,ncient world, altbougii there are in the course of liisto.ry 
instances of the, small state or, individual ruler becoming, an 
iiiipeiial authority with subjects whose coinage required control, 
or joi,ning , with . other states i.n a political or commercial 
federation which was appropriately accompanied by a monetary 
uniom 

111 so far as the relation of ruler to subject was clearl}^ 
understood in the political world, this i^elation may be found 
reflected in the coinage. The relation of Athens to her subject- 
allies ill the fifth century, for instance, was one of disguised 
empire. Consequently %ve find that the imperial city was 
unable to interfere openly with the coinage of the allied states. 
Nevertheless, as Holm has pointed out those districts, such 
as the Cyclades, which were in closest dependence on Athens, 
were most restricted in their coinage. The close relations 
between Miletus and Athens account for the fact that hardly 
any coins can be attributed to the former city at this period. 
Cities like Cnidus and Phaselis show at the same time 
a considerable restriction if not a complete cessation of coinage. 
But it is possible that this feature may be explained rather 
by exhaustion on the part of the tributary states than by an 
actual interference by Athens ivith their right of coinage 

The coinage of the kings of Maced on is an illustration of the 
way in •which a Greek ruler controlled the coinage of his 
dominions. When Philip in 358 b. c. founded the town which 
bore his name, lie gave it permission to strike coins in all 
three metals bearing the autonomous legend <^iKin 7 ra>p (Pi. VII. 
3) ; but before his reign was over the grant was withdrawn, 
and Philippi was placed on a level with other Macedonian cities, 
used as regal mints, but only to be identified by subsidiary 

, Crf. Gesc/e., ii. p. 267 ; Eng. transL.ii. p. 233. . ■ 

- In the Beihlatt of the Oesterreich. Jahreskefiej i. (1898), p. 43, Dr. Wilhelm 
now announces the discovery on Siphnos of an inscription showing that 
the Athenians interfered to regulate the coinage, weights and measures 
of her allies. Another copy of the same document was seen at Smyrna 
and published by Bnumeister in the BerichtB der Berliner Akademie, 1855, 
p. 197, but has since been lost and forgotten. Both texts are much 
damaged. Pending the fuller publication and discussion of the new 
inscription, I must be content to note that the passage in the text will 
probably require considerable modification in the sense indicated. 

0 2 . ■ 
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mint marks. Alexander the Great continued the system ; but 
in his character of liberator he accorded the right of inde- 
pendent coinage to ail those states which freely accepted his 
suzerainty. Even the issue of gold was permitted to them, 
a liberty which they had not enjoyed under the Persian 
domination. 

For the Great King had reserved to himself most strictly 
all rights connected with the issue of the imperial metal, 
When we fmd gold issued by some of the dynasts under 
Persian rule (thus Pixodarus, dynast of Caiia, b. a 340 to 334, 
issued a gold coinage), it is ^a sign of a general relaxation of 
direct Persian control b’ The difficulty of controlling the out- 
lying island of Cyprus also accounts for the issues of gold coins 
by the kings of Citium, Marium, Paphos, and Salamis. In the 
great body of his own dominions the Persian king was able 
to prevent the coinage even of silver except by his own 
authority. Where, however, the king’s authority was repre- 
sented by satraps or tributary dynasts, we fmd large series 
of silver coins, issued partly by the cities, partly by his 
generals and in their own name. 

Thus practically the whole of the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria are represented by a silver coinage. We even hear of 
a satrap of Egypt, Aryandes, issuing silver coins b At Tarsus 
we find issues of silver bearing the legends TEPEIK ON and 
KlAIKiON and their Ai'amaic equivalents. These and similar 
adjectives, like NAFIAIKON, ZOAIKON at other Cilician 
mints, have been explained as showing that the coins are 
not properly autonomous issues (which would require the form 
TAPZEnN, &c.) b Parallel with these issues are those bearing 
the names of satraps such as Datames, Mazaeus, Pharnabazus, 
and tributary tyrants and dynasts such as Maiissollus and 
his successors in Caria, or Dionysius and Timotheus at 
Heraclea in Pontiis. The most interesting coin of the kind 

^ Head, J 5 nY. Mus. Caial.., Oana, &c., p. Ixxxiv. 

^ Herodotus, iv. 166. Harius, from Herodotus' account, would appear 
to have been angry with Aryandes for issuing silver of excessive purity. 
There are no extant coins which can be attributed to this satrap. It may 
b© that he coined sigii with the royal lypes which should only have been 
issued by the royal mint, and that this ivas the real reason of his fall. 

^ But there seems to be insufficiezit foundation for this view; see 
Babelon, Perses AcMm, pp. xxvii. f. 
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is that, struck by .Tliemistocles (PL IV. i) when in exile at 
Magnesia \ . 

Ptolemy .Soter, alloATed to the province of Cyrenaica eon- 
siderable privileges in the matter of coinage. Tims, iiii.der his 
rule {b. c. 32 1 "-308) there seems to have been no limitation of 
the coinage, which is found in all three metals. From the 
time of Ptolemy IV, Philopator, down to the acquisition of 
Cyrenaica by the Eomans in b. c. 96, there is, however, no 
autonomous coinage, Gyrene being used as a royal mint. 

The letter of Antiochus VII to Simon Maccabaeus^ is an 
interesting record of a grant of the right of coinage made by 
a ruler to his vassal. The tenor of the letter shows that it was 
only when Antiochus was in need of help that he thought fit 
to grant this privilege, wdiich he retracted as soon as he could 
safely break with the Jewish prince ^ 

The grant of the riglit of coinage was occasionally accom- 
panied by the condition that the head of the sovereign should 
appear on the coins. Such ^vas the case with the autonomous 
coinage of several cities of Cilicia and Northern Syria under 
Antiochus IV k But the reason for the appearance of regal 
portrait-heads on autonomous coins is often merely compli- 
mentary : such is the case with the head of Cleopatra on the 
coins of Patrae (where M. Antonius stayed the winter b c. 32 “31). 


§ 5. Borne and her Subjects. Bestriction of Gold. 

The regulation by Eome, from the time that she became an 
extra-Italian power, of the coinage of her subjects, is a mattex’ 
which can only he briefly touched upon here. In this respect, 
a moi’e or less definite line may be di^awn between the western 

^ Waddiiigton, Melanges, i. PI. I. 2 ; Head, Brit. Mm, Caiat, Ionia, p. 158 
(the latter a plated specimen ; the Berlin Museum has recently acquired 
a third specimen (Zeto/ir,/. xxi. p. 73 note). 

* I Macc. xv. 5 vvv odv tffTrfui aoi irdvra rd d(f>aLp€pLaTa, d diprjmv <tol ol irpo 
epov 0 aatkas, ml oaa dkXa d<paip€paTa d<priKdv croi, Ttoi^tiat Koppa ihov vopiapa 
TTQS ydjpas aov. 

The correctness of the attribution to this period of the well-hnown 
Jewish shekels and half-shekels (Fig, 7, p. 34) has I'ightly been doubted. 
They are rather to be given to the first revolt of the Jews under IS'ero 
(see the references to recent literature on this subject in Num. Chr. 
1893. P. 75b 

Lenormant, ii. 34 ; Babelon Eois de Sijr. p. ci. ft 
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and the eastern provinces. In the former (with which the 
Adriatic district must be’ classed) the denarius was the basis of. 
all the coinage ; all coins belonging to any other standard , were 
demonetized. Thus the coinage of silver 'was either stopped, or 
limited to issues, on, the denarius standard. There was of 
course no legal gold coinage except that of Eome herself or her 
direct representatives. The striking of a gold piece by the 
allies in the Social War’ was even more treasonable than their 
issue of denarii. The local issues— both provincial and muni- 
cipal— -lasted to the time of the Empire, the provincial coinages 
of Spain, Africa, and Gaul (the last centring round the altar of 
Rome and Augustus at Lyons), being most important. But 
by the time of Hero all these local issues had been entirely 
superseded by imperial coins. Sicily throughout was placed 
under the same system as Italy, a bronze coinage alone being 
allowed, and that only to certain favoured cities like Paiiormus, 
which were free and ‘immune.’ 

The coinage of the East was more complex. Here also the 
general rule prevailed limiting the coinage of gold to Rome. 
There are, however, -one. or. two exceptions. „Most important 
is the large issue of gold coins (gradimlly degenerating into 
ekctrum) wTiicli belongs to the kings of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus (PI. XIII. 3)* Electrum continued to be coined by 
these rulers as late as the second half of the third century a. d., 
but by this time the material of the money is more properly 
to be called bronze with a wash of gold. Eroni the time of 
Domitiaii onwards the head of the emperor always occupies one 
side of the coin, the head of the vassal king the other. 

Certain gold coins reading KOZllN are often attributed to 
a Thracian prince w^ho supplied Brutus with gold before the 
battle of Philippi®. On these coins Brutus is represented 
marching Ijetween two lietors. But it is not very probable that 
the name of such a person should have been placed in the 
nominative on those coins, which are really a Roman issue. 

^ Friedlilnder, Osk. 3 funs, p. 73 ; Binder u. Friedlander, Beitrdge^ i. p. 176 ; 
Mommsen, Jf. B. ii. p. 426, no. $25. 

^ Mommsen ’,M. R. iii. p. 283) speaks definitely of ^Coson, prince de 
Thrace.^ The passage of Appian, on which alone the theory is based, 
does not mention the name of the king whose widow brought gold to 
Brutus. 
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Tlie word, lioac^p .may be a genitive plural, and, the .name of 
a people h , • ' 

The , gold pieces .belonging bo- ..the .thiie, of Caraca.na and 
bearing types ■- relating to Alexander ,. -the ■ Great, are. of .course 
not coins, and . therefore .do not ' concern us , 

, The .result , of this restriction .'of the .coinage of, gold .was 
a gradual disappearance of this metal from the coinages .of the 
outskirts of the Roman dominion in propoi-tioiias that dominion 
made itself feli Thus both in GauTand Britain the advance 
of Roman infltienee , caused the gradual disappearance of tiie 
gold coinage. , And independent rulers, as the Roman power, 
threatened, .their existence, ■ abstained, more and more,, from, 
employing this metal The, issue of a gold, stater at Athens in 
the name of.: Mithradates , the.. Great ,(P.L' .IX. ,.,7). was of .co.iirse 
an act. of -war. , ' There is ^ a curious 'exception to .this rule in .the 
gold decadrachm struck at Tyre in-. 102 b, c.^. , The issue of 
a gold coinage by Ephesus and Pergamum.in b..c. 87-84 was 
a, ^declaration of .independence b"’ ■■ 

§ 6. Bestrktion of Silver. 

As regards silver, the regulations, -were more lax. In the 
first place, the denarius standard was not imposed ; but at the 
same, time an unfair tariff* was. established in accordance with 
which the silver coins in circulation were valued' at a discount, 
in terms of denarii. In the province of Asia the issue of 
Attic tetradrachnis ceased, and the cistophori wei'e the only 
silver coins which under ordinary circumstances were legal 
tender. The Attic tetradrachms of Side were, how’-ever, 
admitted to the province, but only when assimilated in value 
to the cistophori. The issue of Phoenician tetradrachms in 

^ The j eopio of Cossea has been suggested. Babelon, Monn. clela Hep. tom. 
i.i. p. 114.- ■ . . . 

Longperier, Bev. Num. 1868, PI, 10-13. The little gold coins of 
Alexandria Troas belong to the same class (Wroth, Brit. Mus. Catal.^ Troas^ 
&c., p. 12, note). Of the gold coins of Amyntas, it may be said that the 
evidence agamsfc their geiinineness is too strong to allow of their being 
admitted to the text. The stater at Paris is certainly false; some of 
the sixths appear to be of better style than others, but the resemblance is 
too close to allow of a satisfactory distinction between false and true 
(see Wroth, PnX if'ws. CatoL, &c,, p. xviii). 

2 At Berlin, Z.f. N. iv. p. 6. 

* Head, F. p. 497. 
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Phoenicia was interfered with and partially stopped. Still 
most of the Greek cities that possessed the title of ‘free’ or 
‘ autonomous ’ retained the right of silver coinage j and certain 
confederations created or patronized by the Eonians enjoyed 
the same privilege. Thus we have silver coins of the Lycian 
league (PI. IX. 5) certainly as late as the time of Augustus ; 
we have the federal coinage of the Kegions of Macedon, during 
the short period 158-146 b.c,, those of the Magnetos, Thes- 
salians, &c, and that of Hispania Citerior down to the w^ar of 
Xumantia. It was natural that in mining districts such as the 
last-mentioned a silver coinage should be permitted. 

In Greece, after the formation of the provinces of Achaea and 
Macedonia in 146 b. c , the various federal coinages come to an 
end. We now have a provincial coinage in Macedonia in both 
silver and bronze. The earliest pieces, while resembling in 
types the earlier regional coinage, now bear the word LEG(atus) 
(PI. X. 5 ) ; the later pieces, on which the quaestorial insignia 
occupy the reverse, are marked with the names of the praetor, 
quaestor, or legatus pro quaestore\ Bronze coins were also 
issued by at least two quaestors. On these the whole legend 
is in Greek, while on the silver the Greek lettering is confined 
to the word MAKEAONnN. 

In the Province of Asia the cistophori were taken up by the 
Eomans, and on the later of them appear the names of Eoman 
proconsuls of the Province of Asia, as T. Ampi{tis) T. f. pro 
co{n)s(uIe), On the Phrygian cistophori, since the Phrygian 
cities were at times within the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Cilicia, the names of Cilician proconsuls (P. Lentulus, PI. X. 6, 
and M. Tullius Cicero) occur, as well as those of the Asiatic 
governors. 

Generally speaking, down to the time of the Empire the 
coinage of silver in the eastern provinces was limited to the 
Eomano-provincial coinage, and to the issues of a few cities or 
rulers specially favoured (such as Alexandria Troas, Tyre, Side 
in Pamphylia, Amyntas, the kings of Cappadocia, &c.). Other 
states and monarchs received the right of coinage, but were 
limited to bronze. And that a distinct grant was necessary is 
shown by the curious way in which some of the most important 
cities are ill represented, or entirely unrepresented, by coinage 
A' q{uaesior)ySuuraleg[atus) pro q{me$tore). 
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after they come under the power of Borne. The scantiness of 
th-^ Rhodian coinage under the Empire is doubtless due to the 
sufferings of the island state in the civil war. 

§ 7. The Eastern Provinces under the Em^rire. 

The advent of the Empire caused considerable changes in the 
provincial administration. In the first place, although local 
money was not suppressed, Augustus made Roman coins, 
weights, and measures obligatory in ail parts, in so far as they 
were to be legal in all transactions, and all public accounts and 
tariffs "were to be based on the denarius \ If the drachm is 
mentioned, it is regarded as equivalent to the denarius, unless 
a special tariff was arranged % 

It took, however, some three centuries, before the Roman 
coinage actually expelled the local coinage from all parts, and 
then the cessation of the local coinage may have been due rather 
to exhaustion and disorganization than to other causes. 

The silver money of the East in Imperial times is designed to 
meet the want of the provinces for a silver coinage which could 
not be supplied in sufficient quantity by the Roman mint. In 
the first place, the cistophori were continued by the so-called 
* silver medallions ’ of Asia Minor (PI. XII. 8). Farther East, 
the great mint of Caesarea in Cappadocia issued enormous 
quantities of silver coins, mostly with a local type, the Mens 
Argaeiis (PI. XIV< 2). Syria and the further East were served 
by Antiochia on the Orontes (PI. XIV. 7) and its subordinate 
mints (Tyre, Heliopolis, Emesa, and others; even places like 
Seleucia ad Calycadnum struck an occasional billon coin which 
is evidently to be classed with the Antiochene series). The 
third important coinage of this kind is that of Alexandria in 
Egypt, which extends down to the end of the third century 
A.n.'h These coins do not bear the name of the mint, but are 
distinguished by their fabric and by the careful system of dating 

^ Egypt, however, seems to have been excepted; not till Diocletian’s time 
did drachms and obols go out of use in accounts. 

^ Thus we hear of the Rhodian drachms current in a. n. 71, that they 
were tariffed at 10 assaria, or f of the denarius (inscription of Cibyra, 
C. I. G. 4380 a, voi. iii. p. 1167). 

^ As Pick has pointed out (E./. W. xiv. p. 300 f. ; Journ. Iniernat 1898, 
p. 462), the coinage of Alexandria under the Empire is not the coinage of 
tiie city, but of the provincial government. 
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according to the regnal years, the symbol L being employed, as 
a rule, instead of €TOVC (Pi. XIV. 5, 8). The character of 
these coinages is by no means high, and the silver rapidly 
becomes billon, and the billon bronze. 

Besides these important issues, we may mention some of 
a more sporadic character. After the dissolution of the Lyeiaii 
league and the constitution of the imperial province of Lycia- 
Pamphylia by Claudius in 43 a.d., a series of denarii were 
issued until the time of Trajan. This coinage ceases with the 
transference of the province to the Senate. Less important are 
the casual issues of silver at Byzantium^ and at Ephesus^. 
There are also silver coins struck in Imperial times at Strato- 
nicea, Aphrodisias, and Tabae in Caria, in the first case as late 
as the time of Antoninus Pius. The silver coins struck in 
Cyprus during the last three years of Vespasian’s reign (in the 
names of Titus and Domitian) are of the same exceptional 
character. Crete has a series of silver coins from Augustus 
to Trajan. The little silver coins struck at Nicopolis in 
Epirus with the head of Faustina Senior (0€A 4>AVCT€!N 
were issued in connexion with the Actian games. Tarsus 
occasionally issued silver. The silver coinage of Tyre lasts 
down to 57 A.D. ; and this city, as we have already noticed, 
was one of the mints of the Antiochene series. The source 
of a peculiar series of silver coins struck in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius and his family, and reading vTrip viKtjs 'Pcopaloiv 
OT mlp viKr]$ tS>p Kvplmv 2 fj 3 (flcrrtSz^), was probably Edessa in 
Mesopotamia. 

The irregular and scattered character of this silver coinage 
shows how much the right of coinage depended on the will of 
the provincial governors. It seems impossible to elicit from 
the knowm facts any kind of rule governing the distribution of 
silver mints. That they were kept under strict control is shown 
by the fact that a governor in the time of Marcus Aurelius is 
known to have demonetized the silver of a mint (unknown) 
owing to its debased condition ^ 

^ With the heads of the deified Augustus and Livia, therefoi'e pre* 
smnahly struck by Tiberius. 

^ Under Nero, with the inscriptions A1 AP AX MON and AP AX M H. 

® "Wroth in Num, Chr. 1897, p. 104, no. 19. 

* Digest xlvi. 3. 102, pecunia, qua ilia res pubiiea Utebatur, quasi aerosa 
iiissu praesidis subiata est. After the time of Augustus the number of 
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The coinage of bronze was permitted in enormous c|iiantities. 
The right was, even so, strictly controlled by, the home govern- 
ment, . There. 'Were only two senatorial ‘ mints .(Rome' .and 
x^iitiocli), and local issues supplied the. remainder of' the bronze 
coinage. The bronze coins issued by Roman procurators in 
Judaea (of which later) may perhaps form another class. The 
local issues are of two kinds, those bearing the heads of 
emperors or personages of the Imperial family, mostly em- 
presses, and those with a cjuasi-autononious type. The emperors 
or empresses are occasionally identified with deities; Plautilla 
appears as N€A 0 €A HP A, Commodus as HPAKAHC PflMAlOC 
(PI. XIII. 2). Similarly even on Roman coins we find Livia 
in the character of PI ETAS. 

Next to the heads of emperors, and forming a transition to 
the more frankly autonomous types, come the personifications 
oftheRomanSenate(l€PACVNKAHTOC,e€ON CVNKAHTON, 
PL XIIL 6) and of Roma herself (GE A PjQMH, GEAN PjQMHN, 
PL XIII. 6). These are limited to senatorial provinces, or 
rather, one may say, to the province of Asia L 

The individual city is represented on its coins by its AHMOC 
(PL XIV. 9, 10), BOVAH (I€PA BOVAH, PL XIV. ii), 
TEPOVCIA ( 1 €PA fEPOVClA), or personified, in which case 
the name of the city, or simply flOAIC, is inscribed beside 
the bust. A fine coin of Sardes (PL XIII. i) has a representa- 
tion of the MijTpoTToXts 'Saphs ’Acr/as /ivbias ‘EXXciSos a. But the 
greater number of these quasi-aiitonomous coins bear repre- 
sentations of deities or heroes locally important, such as Zeus 
Poteos at Dionysopolis (PL XIV. 12). 

The right of coinage gradually became more and more an 
empty honour. The greater part of the later bronze coinage 
of Asia Minor seems to have been connected with local festivals 
and games, and coins were probably issued in vast numbers on 
these occasions in order to supply the wants of the unusual 

mints from which silver was issued was considerably reduced. Again, 
under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius there were numerous changes, some 
mints being closed, other new ones opened, many only for a few years. 

^ See p. 50, for the authoiity of the Senate in the matter of coinage. 

: A PXIMH' occurs outside the province, as at Amisus and Alexandria. 
The interference of the Eoraaii Senate in local affair’s is evidenced at 
Laodicea in Phrygba by tlie phrase Ao^/tarz ’ZvvkXjitoVj which is equivalent 
to Senatus Consulto, 
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concourse of spectatoi’s. After the time of Gal lienus, Greek 
Imperial coins were rarely struck ; the Emperors Claudius II, 
Aurelkn, and even Tacitus are, however, represented (the last 
only at Alexandria and Perga). At Alexandria the coinage 
went on (long after the billon had degenerated into bronze) 
until the time of Diocletian, who established there one of his 
Roman mints. 

The treatment of vassal rulers seems to have varied as much 
as that of subject cities. The gold coinage of the Oiimean 
kings has already been mentioned. In the closing days of the 
Republic and the beginning of the Empire the kings of Maure- 
tania, of Cappadocia, of Pontus (that is to say, the Zenonid 
family), the kings of Nabathaea, and Amyntas of Galatia are 
all represented by silver. On the other hand, the kings of 
Thrace (with the possible exception of a Cotys in the first 
century b. c.), the Jewish rulers, the kings of Commagene, the 
dynasts of Olba, the kings of Cilicia, and (from the time of 
Trajan downwards) the princes of Edessa were limited to 
bronze. The usage as to putting on the coins the head of the 
emperor seems to have varied in different places, and under 
different rulers in the same place. 

The Roman governors and their subordinate officers, having 
authority over the various provinces, naturally appear on the 
coins of places under their control; in these cases the inscrip- 
tions are in Greek b 

§ 8. Boman Colomes, 

A peculiar position in the monetary system of the Roman 
dominions was occupied by the Roman colonies. Strictly 
speaking, that colonies of Roman citizens should ever have had 
a coinage other than the state coinage was an anomaly. That 
colonies with limited citizenship should have had certain 
rights of coinage was, on the other hand, only to be expected. 
Accordingly we find in the earliest period that cities like 
Caere and Capua (which possessed the ^ Caeretan right ’), and 
colonies with the ‘Latin right,’ standing in the same position 
as allied states, did possess a coinage of their own. Until 
268 B. c., when the Roman silver coinage was introduced, the 

^ See below, ch. V. § 8. 
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right of coinage in these colonies was unrestricted. At this 
date, however, the issue of silver by the colonies was stopped, 
and a similar measure was adopted with the allies (the Brettians 
alone excepted). About four years later, all mints, colonial or 
other, were closed in Central Italy, and at the same time the 
system of the as was imposed on the southern part of the penin- 
sula. The bronze now issued was, however, of a lower standard 
than the Eoman ; and after a time none but the smaller divisions 
were allowed. The admission of all Italians to the citizenship 
by the leges JnUa and Flautia-Fapma (b. c. 90-89) naturally 
carried with it the abolition of the independent coinage of 
Italian colonies and allies, excepting only Paestum. The 
coinage of Sicily and Spain, however, continued ; but here 
again, as earlier in Italy, the weights were kept below the 
Eoman standard. 

In the period of transition to the Empire, the old rule was 
broken, notably in the case of Corinth, which, though a colony 
of Eoman citizens, issued coins. Gades is another instance of 
the same breaking down of the old distinction. About this 
time also we find a number of mimicipia striking money, some 
of them even placing their title on it Some of these may, 
however, have been municipia with the Latin right only. We 
have also in the coins of Vienna and Lugdunum (under the 
name of COPfA) further instances of the same relaxation of 
the rule ; and Nemausus and Cabellio (with the Latin right) 
and Lugdunum (with the Eoman right) even issued silver 
qtdnariL,.. 

Augustus removed the anomaly by abolishing the distinction 
between the two forms of right, and making it possible for all 
colonies outside Italy alike to issue bronze. The right, 
however, had to be specially granted in each case, and the 
circumstance of the grant is noted on many coins. As it was 
at first made by the emperor directly, we find the formulae 
Ferm{iss%i) August^ Fermissii Caesar is At<g{usti)^ Ferlmissu) 
Imp{eratOTk) Caesarls August^ Inchilgentiae Aiig{iisti) Iloneta 
impetrata (this at Patrae), and even Fenn{issu) Divi A^lg(usti), 
But after the reorganization of 15 b. e. the proconsuls were 
competent to make the grant, and thus we meet with the 
names of legates and proconsuls in formulae such as : Ferm{issu) 

1 Asat EmpoHae, EMPOR— M VNlC. 
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iS'ftowi lat Berytiis), Permissu L, Aproni procos. Ill (at Glypea). 
The iBention of these permissions ceases in the time of 
Tiberius h The most abbreviated form in which they are 
foiincl is PPDD {Permissu ProconsuUs, Pecurionum Pecreto). 

Colonial coinage in the West has but a brief duration. In 
Sicily, it ends with Augustus; in Africa and Numidia, with 
Tiberius; in Spain, with Caligula; in Gaul, about the time of 
Nero : Babba in Mauretania, curiously, strikes as late as Galba’s 
reign. The exceptions are only apparent. When Commodus 
perpetrated his freak of colonizing Eome, the new colony 
struck coins with the title Cdl{oma) L(ucid) An[tomniana) 
Com{modkma) (Fig. i8). The coins of the fourth consulate of 



Fig. iS.^Eeverse of as of Commodus (a. d. igo) : COL(oiiia) L(ucia) 
A N (toniniana) COM (mcdiana) . P (ontifex'i M (aximus), T R (ibu- 
nicia) PCotestate) X V, I MP(erator) VifI, CG(n)Stul) VI. S. C. 
Priest plougliing/ 

Postunius (a. n. 265-266) struck at Cologne, reading Col{onia) 
Cl{audm) Agrij)(pm(^ or C{oloma) C{laudia) A{ugusta) A{grippma], 
are really imperial, not colonial coins. In the East the colonial 
coinage lasted down to the time of Aurelian. 

The official language of these colonies was of course Latin. 
Still we find Greek in some of the colonies of late foundation, 
as Thessalonica, and Philippopolis in Arabia. Greek in fact 
is the rule in the remote East, where it must have been difficult 
to inculcate Latin. And even in Asia Minor the Latin legends 
are often sadly blundered ® The later coins of Antioehia on the 
Orontes reading S C and M^rpo. KohoivU have been explained, on 

^ But Corinth, which received again from Bomitiau the right which it 
had lost under Vespasian, records, the fact in the legend Perm(issu) 
Iwp(eratoris). 

2 For instance, the title of Volusran appears (in the dative) on coins of 
Pisidian Antioch as I M P C V I R AP C A L V S S I A N 0 A VG. 
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the groimcl of the two Latin letters, as really senatorial coins h. 
The letters S R on ' the coins of Antioch in Pisidia point to 
some interference on the', part of the Eoman Senate .with the 

eoinage of the colony (PL XIY.- 3).-. 

The obverse type of colonial coins under the Empire is 
almost universally the emperox^’s head. In the earlier period 
it is not unusual to find mention of the Eoman patrons of the 
city. At Gades we find Agrippa as Miimcipi Fatronus et Parens ; 
earlier at Paestimi Cn, Corn{elms) IL Tit€(chis) Fatr{om). 
Agrippa^s third consulate is commemorated on coins struck at 
Gaesaraugusta (Tarraconensis) as late as the reign of Caligula. 

The types of the colonial coins are as a rule somewhat 
uninteresting. The most common are : — 

A priest tracing the pomoerium with a plough drawn by 
a yoke of' oxen. 

The Wolf and Twins. 

Marsyas (a copy of the Silenus-statue in the Eoman forum, 
popularly called Marsyas and supposed to be a type of the 
Latin' right) 

Military standards (denoting a dechwtio of veterans) some- 
times accomjxanied by an indication of the legion conceimed. 

But besides these and other stock types (such as Victory, the 
emperor performing various functions, the Eoman eagle, &c,), 
there occur interesting local reixresenta'tions, such as Apollo 
Smintheus at Alexandria Troas, Men at Antioch in Pisidia 
(PL XI Y. 3), or the types I'elating to the myths of Bellerophon 
and of Melicertes at Coi'inth 

^ g, Delegated Coinage : iJie 

We have already mentioned the subsidiary coinages of the 
Persian Empire: those coinages which, to meet the military 
necessities of the outskirts of the Empire, were by the Great 
King’s permission issued by his generals or satraps, and by 

t SC occurs elsewhere, e.g. at Phllippopolis in Arabia and at the 
colony of Mallus ill Ciliela.' ■ 

" An inteiferenco limited at first (from Septimius Severus to Gordian III) 
to the scsi:ertii, and then extended to ail the coins. The meaning of the 
abbreviation is, however, by BO means certain. The letters also occur at 
the colony of Parlais.in Lycaonia. . 

® Serv. adAen. iii. 20; iv. 58. 
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the dynasts who owned allegiance to him. From one point 
of ¥iew {iU facio) the coinage of these last was simply the 
outcome of a privilege granted to subjects (from whom it could 
hardly be withheld) ; from another {de jure), the right of 
coinage may be looked upon as delegated to them by the 
Great King. The coinage of the satraps and generals, on 
the other hand, is a purely delegated coinage without any 
of the character of autonomy. In Paphlagonia, Ionia, and 
Cilicia the satrapal coinage is especially important. In the 
northern province, the mint of Sinope was used by Datames, 
by his son Abd Susm(?)\ and by Ariarathes ; the last-named 
struck coins also at Gaziura in Pontus. The legends on all 
these coins, except those of Datames, are in Aramaic. Besides 
the satraps themselves, however, it is possible to recover from 
these coins the names of a certain number of their subordinates, 
such as those which M. Six has read on coins of the series 
of Datames^ 

As satrap of Dascylium, Pharnabazus issued .staters bearing 
a fine portrait of himself (PL V. 6), p^erhaps from the mint 
of Cyzicus, on the occasion of the loss of that city by the 
Athenians I These coins bear the satrap’s name in Greek 
letters. More than thirty years later, when he was preparing 
his expedition against Egypt (b.c. 378-372), it is probable that 
Pharnabazus issued from Tarsus coins bearing in Aramaic 
characters his name and the supiplementary legend Wi or 
K I AIK ION, showing that the coinage was meant to defray 
the expense of his military preparations in Cilicia. These 
satrapal coins, therefore, were probably nothing but a military 
issue 

^ Nim. Chr. 1894, p. 30s. In the pseudo- Aristotelian second book of the 
Oeeonomics (c. 24) is an interesting story of Datames and the plundering 
of a temple for plate which he carried to Amisus and converted into 
money to pay his troops. 

® Vararanes, Tir Orontobates (perhaps identical with the last 

dynast of Caria). 

® c. 410. Winth, Alim. Cifer. 1893, pp. 11-13, 

^ ' C’est comme g^nei'aux places a la tete d’armees en campagne et non 
comme satrapes, exer9ant les pouvoirs reguliers de cette charge, que les 
personnages en question les out fabriquees et y ont inscrit leurs noms ' 
(Lenormant). Probably also the representation of the satrap's own features 
which we find at Cyzicus would not have been peimitted in the province 
of Cilicia, which was nearer home. 
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Tiie word wliicli occurs on a large number of Cilician 
coins of later date than those of Pharnabaziis, was once 
interpreted as eciuivalent to the Greek but it is now 

generally agreed that the letters represent the name of 
Mazaeus, whose career as satrap in Cilicia, in Eber-nahara 
(i.e, northern Syria, ^ across the river'’ Euphrates), and finally 
in Babylon under Alexander, lasted from 362 to 328 b c. He 
issued coins for all three satrapies, the most remarkable piece 
l>eing that (PL IV. 12} which describes him .as ^ Mazaeus, who 
is over Eber-nahara and Cilicia.’ 

In considerably later times the Parthian king Phraates II 
(b* c. 136-“ 127) in order to pay his troops in the war against 
the Scythians, issued drachms which bear the word /caraarpawia 
(‘campaign 

§ IQ. Military Coinage m the West 

Examples of a military coinage are by no means wanting 
when we pass from the East to the Greeks of Greece Proper. 
The enigmatic ^Thibronian money’ mentioned by Photius® 
was presumably that struck by one of the two men named 
Thibron, probably the .Spartan harmost, to pay the Greek 
troops which he organized against Tissaphernes \ The coins 
have not been identified with any degree of certainty ^ An 
instance of a military coinage issued in common by a number 
of Sicilian towns will occupy us subsequently 

But the most important instance (outside Koine) of the issue 
of coins for purely military purposes is found in the Western 
Mediterranean. The Carthaginians, who did not possess a 
citizen army, were obliged .to spend large sums in payment 
of their mercenary troops. The earliest Carthaginian coins 
are those struck in Sicily for this purpose at the time of the 
great invasion of 410 b.c. (PI. XI. 5). The workmanship 

^ LenoriBant, li. p. .262. 

BtiSpaveiop pupuapa : eSd/cet djrd Bl^pojvos rov xapa^aj/ros cip^aSai^ Lenor- 
.inant, iL''p.258. 

^ Xen. Ea'p, Cyr, vii. 6. i. 

*. See Willers, Z. /. N. 5:xi. p. 60 f. It appears that the coins were not 
of good quality. 

Fur the coin supposed to have been struck by the Athenian army in 
Samos (Lenormant, ii. p. 260), see Gardnex', pp. 45, 46. 
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of these coins is thoroughly Oreek ; but the inscription in 
Punic characters, an occasional Punic symbol, and types such 
as the date-palm, the head of a queen (Dido ?), and others 
proper to Carthage distinguish them from the issues of the 
Greek cities of Sicily. At the same time the head of Persephone 
surrounded by dolphins, which often occurs, is an obvious 
imitation of the head on the Syracusan coinage. The in- 
scriptions fall into two classes. The one includes the names 
of cities occupied by the Carthaginians, such as Heraclea 
Minoa, Motya, Panormus(?), Eryx, Solus. Of the others one 
is the name of Carthage (‘New city of Carthage ’), which does 
not imply that the coins were struck there, as the analogy 
of ROMA on coins struck at Capua and other places suffices to 
prove. We find also 'Am MacJianat and similar forms, 
meaning ‘the people of the camp’ or ‘army.’ Finally, 
Ifechasdim appears to denote the quaestors or paymasters 
in attendance on the commanders. 

This camp coinage of the Carthaginians in Sicily probably 
terminated in the time of Agathocles, having lasted about 
a century. 


^ II. Boman 3£iUtart^ Coinage. 

The military issues were, as has been already indicated, 
an exceedingly important part of the Koman coinage, both 
in their bulk and by the historical fact that ^ the process by 
which the coinage of the Eepublican state became the coinage 
of the emperor was entirely conditioned by the laws relating 
to the military coinage. In accordance with the whole con- 
stitution of the Empire, Julius and Augustus applied the 
principles of the military coinage, up till then confined to 
the provinces, to the coinage of the city; the right of coinage 
belonging to the Imjperatoi', which included the right of 
portraiture, was thus assumed by the head of the State in civil 
as well as in military affairs. The military commander in 
virtue of his impermm struck coins either in his own name, 
or through his financial officers {quaestor, legatus, or pro 

^ As Lenormant has said in a passage (li. pp. 272, 273^ the gist of which 
I have tried to reproduce. See also Mommsen, Monn. Bom. ii. pp. 57-63. 
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qitaesiore ^). The authority of the Senate was not needed 
and is only exceptionally mentioned ^ The coinage thus 
issued by the militaiy commanders was part of and conformed 
to the system of Eoman state coinage ; its circulation was not 
confined to any one part of the Eoman dominions. But the 
governors of provinces also issued local coinages of a limited 
character and conforming to local standards and types (such 
as the Macedonian series or the cistophori ■'), which must not 
be confounded with the military coinage proper, although 
the imperkm in viiiue of which the two classes of coins were 
issued was one and the same ^ 

The first coins certainly of a military character issued by 
the Eoman Eepiiblic are small gold pieces of 6o, 40, and 
20 sesterces (Pi. XI. 9). The obverse bears the helmeted head 
of Ares and the mark of value; the reverse an eagle on a 
thunderbolt, and the inscription ROMA. The work is Greek. 
These pieces were issued during the Hannibaiian war, beginning 
in 217 B. c. The extraordinaiy value attributed to them (giving 
a ratio of 174- : i between gold and silver ^) shows that they 
were issued under stress of circumstances. 

The ^libei'ator’ of Greece, T. Quinctius Flamininus, issued 
during or after the Second Macedonian war (b.c. 200-197) 
a gold stater with his portrait and name (T. Q_yiNCTf). In 
some respects this rare coin® is an exception to the rule that 
Eoman militaiy coinage conformed to the general Eoman 
system ; for it is a stater of Attic weight, and the reverse type 
is that of the gold staters of Alexander the Great (Xike with 
wreath and palm-branch). But, as Benormant has remarked, 
at this early period a coin of Eoman weight would have puzzled 
the Greeks. 

The Social War saw the issue of a large military coinage 
by the revolted allies (PL XL 13, 14). This records the names 

^ Other officers were occasionally, but only in special circumstances, 
granted the right ; e. g. UgaU p^'o consuls or pro prmtore, and in the civil wars 
tlie urban quaestors and the triumviri mon&tales replace the military 
quaestors. 

^ On coins of Sulla’s two lieutenants C. Annius, C. Valerius Flaceus ; of 
L. and C. Memmius, quaestors during the Sertoiian war ; and the praetor 
C. Coponius in the war between Caesar and Pompeius. 

, ^ See above, p. 88. 

* A list of these provincial issues iii Lenormant, ii. pp. 1277-287. 

^ Hultsch, p. 302. ® See Head, B. N. p. 205, 
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of their generals (and perhaps also their military quaestors), 
and C. Papins Mutilus is sometimes actually called (in Oscan 
characters) ImperatorY, 

The great series of Eoman militaiy issues begins, however, 
with Sulla. His quaestor in the Mithradatic war, Lucullus, 
issued for the payment of the troops coins which were actually 
known as ^ Lucullan.’ These are probably the pieces of some- 
what hasty execution reading L. Sulla on the obverse, and 
Imper. itermn on the reverse. The obverse bears a head of 
Yenus, before it Cupid with a palm-branch ; the reverse, 
a sacrificial ew’^er and a lituus between two trophies (PL XII. 2). 
Two peculiarities may be noticed : exactly the same types occur 
in both gold and silver ; and the gold pieces are struck at 
thirty to the pound L 

The example set by Sulla was followed by Pompeius, by 
Julius Caesar, and by the minor combatants in the civil war, 
In 49 B. c., for instance, the praetor C. Coponius, in command 
of the fleet at Rhodes, struck denarii with his own name ; 

(j ( 7 . Coponius Fr{aetor), and that of the monetary triumvir 

Q. SiGmiusi Sicinms I The fact that both these men 
were holding ‘ home ’ magistracies, and therefore had no real 
light to strike military coins, made it necessary for them, 
to mention the Senate {S. d) as authorizing the issue. 
These coins well illustrate the disturbed eondition of the 
political vroiid at the time. 

Caesar, once in possession of the city of Rome, made it 
the mint of his imperatorial coinage, while the urban officers, 
as we have seen, struck outside the city the coins which should 
have been issued at home. In 44 e. c. an order was made 
by the Senate that the portrait of Caesar should be placed 
on the coins. This was done in the case of the urban silver 
coinage which was issued by the monetary magistrates in- 
stituted by Caesar (PL XIL 7). But the order did not apply 
to the gold coins, which did not come within the Senate's 
control. For the issue of money by the urban officials ws,&. 
still strictly limited to the baser metals, except in the case 

> Fried!. 0 $k* MUnzen, PI. IX. 6 and 9. See also below, § 14 5 Conway, 
/tec necdecfe, i. pp. 216 ffi 

■^Siina Gceasionally issued gold at thirty-six to the pound ; Hu 1 tseh, 
p. 30a. The weight of tiie Eoman aureus gradually fell (see above, p. 54). 
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of military coinage ; and the anrei of Caesar were all issued 
in virtue of his military office. Not till the year after Caesar’s 
death %vas an urhan gold coinage instituted. A single gold 
coin of Julius Caesar (if indeed it is not a coin of Hirtius 
which has been tooled) bears his portrait ’ ; but in placing 
his portrait on this gold piece he was not conforming to 
any decree of the Senate, but to the example set long before 
by Flamininus. The right of portraiture was not actually 
a prerogative of monarchy at this time; witness the fact that 
not only M. Antonius and Octavius, but also the most 
eminent republicans (Cassius excepted), followed Caesar’s 
example after his death. The privilege was extended by the 
triumvirs to their families (thus we find the heads of Octavia, 
of Marcus Antonins Junior, even of Cleopatra, on coins of 
Marcus Antonius). The right of portraiture was retained by 
the governors of senatorial provinces even under the Empire, 
but only until the year 6 a. d. From that time onwards 
it was an imperial prerogative ‘K 
We have traced the process by which the military coinage 
of the Eepublic became the chief state issue of the Empire. 
This coinage now passes out of the limits of this section, 
as being no longer an issue delegated or permitted by the state 
to its military representatives. Before leaving this subject, 
however, we may take notice of the coins struck by the 
propraetor P. Carisius in Spain (23-22 b.c.), the last on which 
a general was allowed to place his name Henceforward 
the military coinage is absorbed in the general imperial 
system. Certain classes of coins may, however, be distinguished 
by type or legend as having a closer connexion with the army 
than the rest; such are the coins with the legends FIDES 
MILITVM, CONCORDIA MILITVM, &c., or with the names 
of the legions, such as LEGio Xlli GEMb^a iAartla \ktyix\ 

^ Lenormant, ii. 328. The portrait is, however, disguised as a head of 
Piefcas. As to the genuineness of the coin see Bahrfeldt, Nachtrdge u. 
B&'ichiigungen^ p. 140. The specimen in the British Museum is certainly of 
very doubtful authenticity. 

® But it was not recognized as such by Clodius Macer, who, while attempt- 
ing to revive the republican constitution after the fall of Nero, and without 
calling himself imperator, nevertlieless placed his portrait on his coins. 

^ Lenormant, ii. p. 362 ; Babelon, Monn, de la Rap. i. p. 317 f. 

* These legionary coins occur under M. Antonius and again in the third 
century under S. Severus, Gallienus, &c. 
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§ 12. Combined Coinages : Beal and CompUmentarp Alliances. 

Besides the exercise of the right of coinage by the single 
state, Greek history presents several instances of its being 
exercised by more than one state in common. It is necessary 
at the outset to distingaish the apparent from the real alliance 
coinages. A complimentary understanding (oixopotn) between two 
states was often, under the Boman Empire, accompanied by 
what are called ‘alliance coins’ on which the names of the 
Thus we have a coin of Valerian I, 
struck at Side with ClAHTIlN 
A€Acf>nN OMONOIA (Fig. 19), 
commemorating doubtless an under- 
standing with Delphi at a time 
when Pythian games were cele- 
brated at Side, There are coins of 
Apollonia in Pisidia in ‘alliance’ 
wdth the Lycians, from whose land 
the Apolloniates claimed to have 
come. The states are usually repre- 
sented by their deities, and also 
named, but occasionally the types 
are regai'ded as sufficient to identify 
the states concerned h 
These coins, which are especially 
common in Asia Minor, cannot be 
regarded as expressing alliances either political or monetary, 
considering the conditions of the Boman rule under which they 
were issued. 

The I’eal alliance coinages of Greek antiquity are either 
primarily political or primarily commercial. A third class, 
however, in which the coinages centre round a religious point, 
may perhaps be distinguished. As a rule, coinages originating 
out of purely commercial reasons have the characteristic that 
the states concerned retain their own types, but conform to 
a certain standard and fabric. The coinages of alliances 

VMionnot (vol. iii. p, 47r no. 1 14) describes a coin reading merely 
0 M 0 NO I A M YT I AHN A I IlN on which the divinities represented 
show that the alliance was between Mytilene, Pergamnm, Ephesus, and 
Smyrna, 


two states were coupled. 



Pig. 19. — Reverse of bronze 
/Alliance-Coin’ of Side 
and Delphi. Two Vic- 
tories holding prize vase 
w'ith palm - branches. 
[OIjv, Bust of Valerian I.] 
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that are primarily political range between two extremes; 
one, ill which the individuality of the various states is so 
completely sunk in the federation that they all use coins 
exactly alike and struck at one mint ; the other, in which 
a certain type and standard are common to all, while the 
various states distinguish their own issues by mint marks, 
subsidiary types, or inscriptions. Between these two extremes 
there is much variation ; frequently we find states siipple- 
nienting the federal coinage by means of a coinage of their 
own. And usually it may be taken for granted that where 
the former extreme of an absolutely uniform coinage is found, 
its existence is owing to the undue predominance of a single 
state. In these cases the federal name X AAK I AEflN (PL V. ii) 
or BOiflTflN or the like is placed on the coinage for reasons 
of policy. The true federal coinage, in which the equality of 
the various members of the state is properly expressed, is one 
in which those members have their own distinctive issues. 

§ 13. Commercial Unions. 

Of the commercial unions leading to the adoption of a 
coinage uniform in essential particulars, there are two great 
instances, the union of Southern Italy, and that between 
Phocaea and Mytilene. The peculiar fabric of the early coinage 
of a part of Southern Italy will occupy us later L The states 
which issued these remarkable coins were in the main Achaean 
colonies or their dependencies ; but the Dorian Tarentum was 
drawn into the system for a time. It is a noteworthy fact, 
recently discovered by Mr. A. X Evans, that the Chalcidian city 
of Zancle across the Sicilian strait also had an early coinage 
of a fabric similar to that of the Achaean cities. The federal 
coinage which began in the middle of the sixth century, and 
lasted until about 480 b. c., was perhaps partly the outcome of 
the political projects of the Pythagorean brotherhood \ As the 
federation was never very firmly established, we find con- 
siderable laxity in the system of the coinage. Croton, Syharis, 
Metapontum, Caulonia (PL III. 3), Laus, Siris, Pyxus and 

Ca. vi. § 4. 

^ Head, if. V. p. H. In so far as this is true, the union cannot hare 
been founded on a purely commercial basis. 
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a few ofclier cities conform in all respects to the fedei’al fabric 
and weight (staters of 8-i6g., thirds of 2*72 g.). Poseidonia 
(PI III. 2) conforms in fabric, but in standard and mode of 
division it follows the Campanian system (staters of 7-64 g., 
drachms of 3-82 g.). Tarentum observes the rule of fabric at 
first, but about 500 b. c. places a new type in relief on the 
reverse ; and the stater is throughout divided into halves. 
Finally, Zancle, in the earliest period of its numismatic history, 
struck drachms of 5-68 to 5-12 g.h A peculiarity to be noticed 
is that a large number of the cities place their names side by 
side on the coins. We find the following combinations : — 


HaX . . . and MoA . . . (both retrograde) 
'Stpivc's (retrogr.) and Ilu^oey 
TLoff . . ♦ and fas ... 

Qpo.. . and . . . (retrogr.) 

Qpo . . . and Te . . . 


Pal . . . and Mol . . . 

Siris and Pyxus. 
Poseidonia and Pliistelia ? 
Croton and Sybaris. 
Croton and Temesa. 


In some cases of alliance the type on the reverse is varied, 
although still incuse (thus the coin of Croton and Temesa has 
on the obverse a tripod—type of Croton— on the reverse a 
helmet incuse— type of Temesa). But equally often the same 
type does duty for both cities. 

No less important than the union just described, but of 
a later date, w^as the monetary union between Phocaea and 
Mytilene which is attested by an inscription dating about 
400 B.c.I This inscription records an agreement between 
Phocaea and Mytilene to issue a common coinage in electrum, 
the quality and weight of which is fixed; the mints were to 
work alternately for a year, the lot Idling upon the Mytilenaean 
mint to begin. Omitting the mutilated beginning of the 
inscription, we read 

Kepvdma to] xpvdiov vnoBtKov dfxc^orip^aim als 

^ 7 ToKi€(r'(n\ dt[KacrTah fie rwi piiv eft MurtAr)va< '^KepvdpriJ rats 

dpxcds iraioais rah eft jrAea? alpiicreaip^ ipL ^mKai fi[*e 

dpxah iraiams rats tft 7rX[e]aff rwi# alfito-e£i)[j/]; rai^ de dUav eppLsmt 

eVet Ke mvtavTos iv ptjVP€(^(r)ori, dl fie K€ Karay^peJ^fji to 

K€ppdp vdapiar^l py>[p'j BeKcap, 6apdTmX^pw(T$fo'’ al fie Ke d7ro^[yjyif?t 


^ Num, €hn 1896, p. loi. Thirds of the Euboio teti'adrtichm ? or 
Aeginetic drachms ? See above, p. 36. 

The latest aecomit in Wroth. Brit. Mes. Catalj Troas., Sea,, p. ixv. The 
text is given in Michel, EecwejId’Jji&crtph'ons no. 8. 
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Tiparco r[o] bimcrr^piopj ottl xph Tradqv rj 

KflT^fc'[pjcwi. a Se TToXis dmirios: Ka\ d^dpws [Itrjroi). eXaxov MvriXrjvdoi, 
iTpoorie KOTTTrjp^ dpx^t Trporavts 6 ireBd KoXchpop, e[jLi #]tt)/ca£ he 6 Trehd 
*Apa)[r]opxo"« 

By this convention the official who makes the alloy of goM 
and silver (i e. the electrum of which the coinage of the two 
cities is composed) is responsible to the government of his 
state, the trial to take place within six months after the 
expiry of his term of office. The punishment for wilfully 
making the alloy too base (uhapea-repop) was death. In any case 
the official, and not liis city, w'as alone responsible. 

The electrum coins of Phocaea (PL lY. 8) are distinguished 
by the canting symbol of the city, a seal {(pd^Kt ]) ; a certain 
number of Mytilenaean sixths are distinguishable by the 
letters M or AE (Lesbos), but the greater number (PI. lY. 9) 
are uninscrlbed. The strong resemblance to each other of 
tliese sixths proves that they were issued from a single mint ; 
probably for use in the various Lesbian cities (as the inscription 
AE would seem to show). The Phocaic staters and sixths were 
accepted in Lesbos as legal tender, and the Lesbian in Phocaea. 
In the neighbouring Atarne, on the other hand, Phocaean coins 
were at a discount \ 

The convention between Phocaea and Mytilene is the hearost 
parallel afforded by antiquity to such a union as the Latin 
Union of our day. The essential element in such unions is 
that they are purely commercial, and no political union is 
imxdied. With the convention between Phocaea and Mytilene 
may be compared other conventions on a smaller scale, the 
evidence for which rests entirely on a numismatic basis. Such 
is the agreement which seems to have subsisted in the fifth 
century b.c. between the cities of Side in Pamphylia and 
Holmi in Cilicia The earliest coins attributed to the former 
city bear a pomegranate and a dolphin combined. In the 
fourth century both Side and Holmi issued staters with the 
types of Athena and Apollo which they distinguished by symbols 
in the field, Side using a pomegranate, Holmi a dolphin. In 
all probability, therefore, the early coins just mentioned were 
struck by Side and Holmi in alliance. 

^.'Se'e'above,p. 7o,note2.-'',-: 

^ Brii, Miis, CataLf Lycm, p. IksxL 
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Byzantium and Chalcedon, the two cities w'hich shared the 
control of the trade which passed through the Bosporus, struck 
from 400 B.C. onwai-ds coins, a comparison of which shows 
that some sort of convention must have been in force. 


btoantitjm. 


CHALCEDOW, 


B. C. 400-350 NiY Bull on dolplim. 

Bev. Mill-sail incuse square. 
Persic drachms, 

B. 0 . 350-280 Similar types, 

Phoenician tetradrackms, 
drachmsj and tetrohols. 

B.c. 280-277 Foreign coins countermarked 

ty. 

B.c, 277-270 Head of veiled Bemeter. 

Bev. Seated Poseidon 

monogram and magistrate’s 
name (PI, IX. 3). 

Phoenician tetradrachms and Attic 
ociobols. 


K AAX Bull on corn-ear. 
Bev. Mill-sail incuse square. 

Persic drachms, 

S'milar types. 

Phoejiician tetradrachms^ 
drachms f tetrohols, and diohols. 


Head of veiled Bemeter. 
Bev. Apollo sealed KAAX 
“ (PI. IX. 4). 

Phoenician tetradrachms and 
J Attic octohols. 


The cities of Aspendus in Pamphylia and Selge in Pisidia, 
both on the river Eurymedon, seem also to have issued coins 
according to some convention^ similar to that between Byzan- 
tium and Chalcedon. There is in fact great difficulty in 
distinguishing the coins of these cities in the fourth and third 
centuries, except in the case of the staters which bear their 
names. It is indeed possible that the resemblance may be 
due to imitation on the part of Selge. 

§ 14. Political Unions. 

In the great majority of eases the combined coinages of 
Greek states are merely the outcome and expression of a 
political combination. From these political combinations we 
should perhaps exclude those unions consisting of a number of 
villages allied by tribal relationship, such as the Odomanti, 
Derrones, Bisalti, and others, which produced a coinage hearing 
the name of the tribe. Still the difference between these 
coinages and the issues of such unions as the Boeotian league is 
merely one of degree of civilization ; the former were the 
issues of a group of villages, the latter of a group of more 
highly organized cities. It is with the unions of TroAciff and Yiot 

Brit, Mm, Catah, Lyciaf QTiY, 
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of Kmixm that we have to deal. Such unions* of Kwjuat were not 
unknown even in imperial tinie$, an instance being the /coa-oV 
of the Hyrgalean plain in Phrygia, which issued coins reading 

'^Ypya'kioop or *YpyaKG(^p opovoia. 

As early as the fifth century b.c., and probably even before 
that time, Arcadia was provided with a coinage consisting of 
sliver triobois and obols with the legend ’Ap • . , , Ap/ca . . . , 
*Apm^£^ 6 pj and later *Apm 8 iicop (PL II. 8). The types are Zeus 
Aphesius with his eagle, and the head of Artemis. It has been 
maintained ^ that these coins are not a federal issue, since w^e 
know of no federation of the Arcadian cities prior to that 
founded after the battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c. The coins 
must, therefore, be a temple issue, and are to be associated 
with the sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeus near Lycosura, and the 
periodical festivals (Lycaea) there celebrated. Nevertheless it 
is difficult to understand how in this case the inscription could 
justifiably be placed on the coin. The issuing of coins with 
such an inscription must have been authorized by the Arcadian 
cities in common ; and it is clear from the extant coinage that 
some sort of federation existed. That the federation w^as to 
some extent political is further clear, from the political signifi- 
cance of the inscription. In any case, the attribution of this 
coinage to the sanctuary on Mount Lycaeum is not certainly 
established, and there are reasons for supposing that it was 
issued from the city of Heraea-. If so, the parallel with other 
federal coinages, such as that of Chalcidice, is exact. 

Euboea offers a curious variety of federal coinage. When 
delivered from the power of Athens in 41 1 b.c, the cities com- 
bined to use a coinage with the legend EuySot , . , Ev^ . . , Ev . . , 
and the like, but with types that j:>rove the coins to have been 
issued from the mint of Eretria. At the time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest the coinage ceases ; but it revives again with the 
‘liberation’ of Greece in 197 b,c. Now, however, the silver 
coins read 'Epsrpu(av ; but the federal legend Ev/Sut/oow appears on 
the bronze. These federal coins, therefore, throughout proclaim 
the predominance of Eretria in the federation. 

The coinage of Boeotia was from the earliest times largely 
a federal currency. Until the fourth century b. c, the coins of 


^ Lenormant, Za Monn. ii. pp. 80, 81, 
® Imiioof-Blumer, Jfojiw. Crr. p. 196. 
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llie various cities were distinguished by legends, the types 
being uniform ; but about 378 b.o. a new currency was insti- 
tuted, bearing the names not of the cities, but of the magistrates 
who issued it (PL IV. 10). After the battle of Chaeronea 
(b. c. 338) even these are abolished and replaced by the name 
of the Boeotians, which is retained (except for a short period, 
from 315 to 288B.c. when coins were struck in the name of 
Thebes) until b.c. 146, when Greece fell under the power of 
Pome. The regular type of the earlier coinage is the Boeotian 
shield (possibly the shield of Athena Itonia) but it disappears 
after B.c. 288, when types relating to Zeus, Poseidon, Athena, 
Pionysiis, (&e., prevail in great variety. 

In 392 B. c. the cities of Chalcidice formed a league, with 
Olynthus as headquarters. This league is represented by a 
tiniform coinage with types relating to Apollo, with the inscrip- 
tion (PL y. 1 1). In one ease, on a silver tetrobol, the 

name of Olynthus is also given. The names of magistrates are 
given on the gold staters and silver tetradrachms, as well as 
on some silver tetrobols. There are also bronze coins. This 
coinage lasted probably until 358 b.c., when Philip II captured 
Chalcidice. 

The types of the Epirote federal coinage (which probably 
began even before the definite constitution of the Eepublic in 
238B. C., and lasted to 168 b c ) relate chiefly to Zeus Bodonaeus 
and Dione. The coins were probably struck at Phoenice. 

The federal coinage of Acarnania begins as early as 400 and 
lasts till 168 B. c. The mint from which the coins w- ere issued 
was shifted from town to town, Stratus, Lsucas, and Thyrrheum 
ail enjoying the privilege at various times. The dominant type 
is the head of the river god Acheloiis. 

The Aetolian federal coinage begins with the period succeed- 
ing the invasions of the Macedonians (b. c. 314-31 i) and Gauls 
(b.c. 279}. The reverse type of the gold coins and the higher 
denominations of silver (PL VIII. 6) is a figure of Aetolia, 
copied from a statue dedicated at Delphi L She is seated on 
shields, some Gaulish, others Macedonian. This federal coinage 
is the only issue produced by the Aetolian cities. 

In Thessaly, between b.c. 196 and 146, the Thessalians, the 
Perrhaebi, and the Magnates struck federal coins, the mints 

/ iB, '] jvimfcos dya\^a AiTCoXia 
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being probably Larissa, Demetrias, and OloSsson. The coinage 
of the Perrhaebi in this period is limited to bronze. To the 
later part of the same period belong the coins of the Aeniaiies, 
struck presumably at their capital Hypata. 

The coinage of the Bruttians in the third century b.c. has 
been explained as a federal coinage \ It is true that none of 
the pure Greek towns in the peninsula were allowed to strike 
anything but bronze after b. c. 272 (with the exception of some 
rare silver coins of Rhegium meant for Sicilian trade). But it 
is doiibtfiirif the coins reading BperriW were issued by the 
common authority of several states, and not rather in and 
by some one of the cities of which the Bruttians had gained 
possession. 

In the first third of the second century b c. (b.c. 185-168} 
the Macedonian subjects of Philip V and Perseus were allowed 
to issue an autonomous federal coinage of silver (tetrobols and 
diobols) and bronze, with a variety of types and the legend 
(sometimes abbreviated, the silver having as a rule 
merely This fact shows how weak was the authority of 

the kings over the Macedonian cities. These coins were probably 
struck at Amphipolis, and partly, at any rate, by the same 
officials as the regal coins (a fact proved by the appearance on 
both series of the same monograms). At the same time the 
districts of Amphaxitis and Bottiaea issued similar coins read- 
ing *AfX(pa^LCi}p or MaK€^ 6 p<ov 'Ajx(f}a^io)v and BoTTearaiP or MaKedvPcoi^ 
BoTr€aTa 3 v (the defining names being sometimes expressed in 
monograms). The mint of Amphaxitis was probably Thessa- 
lonica; that of Bottiaea, Pella. 

When the Romans in 168 b. c. took over Macedonia, they 
divided it into four reglones^ at least three of which received i x 
158 B.c. the right of coming silver tetrad rachms, tetrobols, and 
bronze. The coins bear the legends irpa>Tr) 9 f divrepa^, 

reraprr;? (coins of the third region are at present unknown). 

The federal coinages of the leagues of Lycia and Achaea, and 
of other unions to which we now proceed, differ from most of 
those already described, in that the cities composing the federa- 
tions exercised a greater freedom in the -matter of their coinage, 

^ Lenormant, ii. p. 86, after Mommsen, i. p. 127 !. 

2 Collected by H. Gaebler, Z, /. N. xx. pp. 179^. I have followed his 
views in this paragraph. 
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which was issued nofc at one special mint/ but at each city. 
Nothing more than conformity in type and standard ’was 
required. We have already seen that a currency of this kind 
existed in Boeotia until the time when the power of Thebes 
became so predominant that all the coins of the federation were 
issued from that city alone. The type of coinage with which 
WG have now to deal thus belongs to a federation in which 
no one member has a very mai’ked predominance over the 
others. 

The early coinage of Lycia, previous to the age of Alexander, 
has been placed in the categoiy of federal coinages. In all 
probability some sort of political union existed in Lyeia in the 
fifth century. Apart from the fact that the Amot Ka\ o-uvreXflf 
pay tribute to Athens \ the homogeneity of the coinage is 
sufficient to prove this. The majority of the coins are, how- 
ever, dynastic, and the federation probably consisted of an 
alliance (or i-athoi*, a number of alliances) between the rulers of 
the various Lycian cities. The prevailing type is the symbol 
consisting of a central ring with three (or sometimes four) curved 
bimiches radiating from it ; a symbol which is associated with 
solar worship, and therefore doubtless with Apollo, the tutelary 
deity of the Lycians K There is, however, in the early Lycian 
coinage so much variety within certain limits that it would be 
rash to assume from it the existence of a highly organized 
federation such as that known in later times as the Lycian 
League. 

This was founded in i68 b. c. at the time when the Romans 
delivered Lycia from the Rhodian domination, and lasted until 
Claudius organized Lycia with Pamphylia as a province in 
A. n. 43. The coinage consists of silver and bronze. The 
silver is modelled in fabric and standard on the coinage of 
Rhodes, in that the reverse type is placed in a shallow incuse 
square. The drachms bear the head of the national deity, 
Apollo (as often as not between the letters A Y), with his lyre 
on the zwerse (legend: A YK I or AYKlXlN, and the initials of 

^ ( 7 . I. - 4 . i. 234, col. lii. 1 . 31. 

2 The explanation of the triskeles (tetraskeles) symbol as symbolizing 
a political union of three (four) members is fanciful. For the Tarlous 
explanations, see Babelon, Parses p. xc. 

From ’wMoh they were kno\Yii m m0apij^6pot. 
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tbe city, as nArapa, Hlvapa, Alpvpa)\ There are a few speci- 
mens without a city name, and these were probably struck at 
Xantlius. The hemi-drachms were only issued in the names of 
Cragus and Masicytes (of which below), and bear on the obverse 
the head of Artemis, on the reverse her quiver and the name 
K P A r or M A 2 1 . The regular federal bronze has in some cases 
an incuse square similar to that of the silver, but towards the 
end of the period of the league this goes out, and a considerable 
variety of types and sizes is found, although types relating to 
Apollo and Artemis still prevail. On the silver, and on some 
of the bronze, the mint officials are represented by symbols 
(only in one ease is a certain innOAOx«ff(?) named). A pecu- 
liarity of this federal coinage is the existence of two large 
subdivisions, comprised in the districts of Cragus (which took 
in, for this purpose, the banks of the Xantlius and the district 
west of that river) and Masicytes, which, again for this pur- 
pose, comprised the whole district east of the Xanthus valley 
(the eastern coast and various outlying parts being probably 
excluded). The chief mint of Masicytes was Myra, that of 
Cragus probably Xanthus. There are large series of coins with 
the names of Cragus and Masicytes (PI, IX. 5 ), and in many 
cases the names of cities such as Telmessiis, TIos, Xanthus, 
Myra are combined on the coins with the letters KP or MA. 
That the issues of Cragus and Masicytes do not belong to 
towns of that name, but to sub-federal districts, is probable for 
a number of reasons which I have given elsewhere ^ From 
the time of Augustus the coinage of the league is practically 
limited to these two district issues, which are represented both 
by silver coins bearing the emperoPs head on the obverse, and 
two lyres on the reverse, and by bronze of a variety of types. 

The Lycian league was celebrated in ancient times, and 
apparently favoured by the Eomans ; but of far greater historic 
importance and of earlier date was the Achaean league, the 
most ambitious attempt made by the Greeks towards federal 
unity. , ' 

The earliest coinage of the Achaean league is prior to the 
Macedonian conquest. The silver coin (a hemidrachm of 

’ Occasionally the wider ethnic is omitted, and the name of the city 
written in its place, as <PA2HA1, OAYM OH. 

^ Brit Mus. Caial., Lycia, 4cc., pp. xlvii, lii* 
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tlie Aeginetic standard) bears on the obverse the head of Zeus 
Homagyrius, on the reverse the letters AX in monogram. The 
types of the bronze are similar. About 280 b. c. begins 
the more plentiful coinage on which the various mints are 
distinguished. The coinage is throughout uniforin ; for it was 
a part of the constitution that all members of the league slioii Id 
employ the same weights and measures and coins \ The silver 
coins (of 2*59 to 2*20 g.) bore on the obverse the head of Zeus 
Homagyrius, on the reverse, witliin a laurel-wreath, the Achaean 
monogram with the names, symbols, or monograms of the mints 
and mint officials (PL IX. i). On the bronze is a full-length 
figure of the same Zeus, holding Nike and sceptre, with, on the 
reverse, a seated figure (possibly Bemeter Panachaia, 'whose 
temple stood beside that of Zeus Homagyrius at Aegium, 
the centre of the league). On this metal the name of the city 
is written at length, accompanied by the word AXAIjQN, 
The league included not merely Achaean cities, but a very 
large number of cities in Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, Messenia, 
and even Lacedaemon itself. Many of the lesser cities were 
naturally only represented by bronze (and this was also the 
ease in Lycia). The constitution of the Achaean league was 
stricter in the matter of the coinage than that of the Lyciaii, 
in that the bronze coinage was no less uniform than the silver. 
The federal coinage ceases with the constitution of the Eoman 
Province in 146 b. c. 

The federal coinage issued immediately after 394 b . 0., when 
Oonon's victories over the Spartans freed many of the Asiatic 
cities from oligarchic rule, is perhaps the most interesting, 
historically, of all such issues. Ephesus, Samos (PL IV. 13), 
lasus, Cnidus and Ehodes all issued coins bearing the type of 
the infant Heracles strangling the snakes, and the legend 
i.e. crvvfxaxtKOP {pufXKTiia). The same type, but without the 
inscription £YN, occurs on gold and silver coins at Thebes 
at this time, and it was from Thebes that the type was 
borrowed. The type also occurs at Lampsacus on gold and 
at Cyzicus on electrum. The silver coins are equivalent at once 
to three Ehodian drachms and to one Aeginetic stater. The 
connexion of the Asiatic cities with Thebes, already seen in 
the type, is sufficient to explain this peculiar standard. The 
^ Polyb. ii. 37; 
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sole evidence of the existence of this poiiticar comhiriatioii 
is found in the , coins of the cities concerned \ 

Gyrenaica during the reign of Ptolemy III, Euergetes (b. cv 
' 247-222)5 was organized on a federal principle^: The . coins 
of this period, of silver and, -bronze,, bear , the usual types of 
the district (head of Zeus Ammon and silphiimi-plant) but 
read KOINON". . 

The combination of the Sicel towns ■ in support of the 
Corinthian Tiinoleon, when he visited Sicily in 345 b. c. to 
deliver it from the Carthaginians, was accom|>anied by a new 
currency of a federal character. The metal (appropriately to tiie 
native states, for which bronze had always furnished the 
standard of value) was bronze. Many, but not all, of the coins 
“were issued from Alaesa, The types are sufficiently suitable to 
the circumstances : the heads of Z^vs 'EleyBlpios, of Sicily (StArcX/a), 
of Apollo, the leader of colonists fA/j^ayfras) ; the free horse 
(symbol of liberty), &c. The legends are and Kaivau 

(i.e. ‘moneta nova ’), and in the case of Alaesa the name of the 
people is also given (*AXmaipa>p), 

The later Sicilian coins, reading 'ZiKekKorav^ w^ere not a federal 
currency, but were struck at Syracuse under Hiero II, who 
was practically supreme over such parts of Sicily as did not 
belong to the Carthaginians. 

The list of federal coinages proper may be closed with that 
of the Italians in the Social War of 90-89 b. c. (PL XI. 13, 14), 
Chiefly from Corfinium, the name of which they altered to Italia, 
the allies issued denarii imitated from the Koman coinage. The 
inscriptions are usually in Oscan characters, but one group 
(PL XL 13) has the inscription ITALIA under a helmeted 
head modelled on the well-known representation of Eoma. 
On the reverse of this denarius are the Dioscuri and the name 
(in Oscan letters) of C. PAAPf, C. ( 0 . Papins Caii filius “). 

In the second century b.c. the four cities of Antiochia, 
Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea in Syria issued a kind of 

^ See especially the valuable remarks of Holm, C?% Gesch. iil. pp. 54 ff. 
Eng. traiisl, pp. 48 ff. The coins of Zacynthus and Croton with similar 
types may belong to 377 b. 0. 

- Leiiormant (ii. p. 118) attributes these coins to the period b. c. 96-66, 

^ This and other varieties are illustrated in Head, Coins of the Ancients^ 
PL 68. 12 -15. See also above, pp. 99, 100 j Eenormant, ii. pp. 291, 292; 
Conway, Italic LialectSf L p. 216. 
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federal coinage of bronze. The legend AAEA 4 >flH AHM 0 H 
is appropriate to places which all owed their foundation to one 
king, Seleucns I \ The coins bear dates, which show that they 
were issued between 149 and ,128 b.c. As the four cities were 
subject to the leigning kings of Syria, they were not allowed 
to coin silver, and the confederation of the cities was of course 
of no importance except from a municipal standpoints 


§ 15. Other AlUamts, 

In the case of the coinages which have been dealt with 
so far it is as a rule comparatively easy to say wdiat is the 
character of the federation which produced them '.—political, 
eommercial, or religious. There exist in addition a very 
large number of alliance coins between pairs of states which 
it is not always so easy to assign to any one class. On 
these the names of the participating states are indicated 
(instead of their being included under a federal title) either 
directly or by means of types. Perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of this kind of alliance is that commemorated 
on a silver tetradrachm of Cyrene (PL I, 1 5) struck in the 
time of Arcesilaus III (soon after b.c. 530), That king was 
restored to his kingdom, from which he had been expelled, 
by the help of Samian and Rhodian allies. The coin in 
question bears on the obverse the silphium plant and its fruit 
(types of Cyrene) and a lion’s head (type of Samos or Lindus) ; 
on the reverse, in an incuse square, is an eagle’s head holding 
a serpent in its beak (type of lalysus). In this case it is easy to 
assign a political reason for the issue of the coinage ^ 

In all probability political combinations 'were the cause 
of most of the alliance coins which are so characteristic of 
the coinage of Sicily and Magna 0 -raecia, We have already 
enumerated some of these alliances which fall wutMli the 
epoch of the commercial union of Magna Graecia. Of a later 

^ A'hip ml iXtyovTo dkX'^kooy MeK^pal dta r^v dpLovoiav, 'S.ekivicov rod Nimropos 
Hriopiara. Strabo, xvi. 749. . 

- It is the coinage, however, not of the states of Cyrene, Lindus (Samos), 
and, lalysus in alliance, but rather of allied groups of individuals from 
these cities. ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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.date, are. several alliances between the various cities of this 
district " 

Groton and Temesa -(types,., tripod' and 9^^ for,C.roton, 
helmet aiidT.E' for Temesa). 

,. '.Croton .a.nd nncertain towns (H, lA, PA, tripod on both 
sides). 

Croton and Pandosia {dbv. 9^^ tripod, rev. PAN AO 
bull). 

Poseidonia and Sybaris [obv. VM- Poseidon, rev. MOP 
bull). (PL III. 8.) 

Mystia and Hyporon {obv, head of Apollo, rev. M Y YPXIP 
and tripod). 

This last eoin, which is of bronze, is considerably later than 
the others, being struck about 300 b.c. The others all belong 
to the fifth century. 

To these must be added two alliance coins recently published 
by Mr. Arthur Evans ^ ; one of Croton and Zancle, earlier than 
493 B..C., but with both types in relief (9PO and D A, tripod 
on both sides), and one of Loeri and Messana, of the second 
quarter of the century. {Obv. AO and ME^^ANlON, hare; 
Bev. biga of mules.) The latter coin shows the same excep- 
tional arrangement of the names of both towns on the same 
side of the eoin as is found on the Mystia-Hyporon piece. 
More peculiar, however, is the arrangement found on a Croton- 
Temesa piece, where TE is placed beside the Crotonian trix>od, 
and 9^^ beside the helmet of Temesa, and on the coin of 
Poseidonia and Sybaris already described. 

To the fifth century also belong the alliance coins of Leontirii 
and Catana^^, and of Eryx and Segesta (which have a dog 
as a common reverse tyj^e). A small coin, struck x>roba};>]y by 
two or more towns of Western Sicily towards the end of the 
fourth century, has on the obverse a head of Homonoia, 01 i 
the reverse an altar dedicated to the river Ciimissus b Certain 
coins struck by Theron of Acragas when in i>ossGssion of 
Himera (obv. cock ; rev. crab) have been called coins of alliance 
between these two cities ; but the union they indicate is of 
course that of ruler and subject. 

Alliances of the kind described, although commonest in 

^ Chr. 1896, p. 106 f. ® A. J. Evans, Aww. Ckr. 1896, p. 129. 

^ A. J. Evans, 1 . c. p. 140. 
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Western Hellas, are also found in the East. The coins 
apparently representing an alliance between Holmi and 
Side have been discussed above (p. 105). A coin has been 
described bearing on the obverse the name and type (griffin) 
of Abdera, on the reverse the name of Amphipolis with a fish 
More than considerable doubt maybe expressed as to whether 
the so-called alliance coins of Abdera and Dicaea, Maronea and 
Samothrace, Ehodes and Cnidus ^ are really anything of the 
kind. The head of the Rhodian Helios on the last is probably 
due to imitation merely. The Cilician coins with constant 
types, and the varying mint letters M, S, 1 , T (apparently 
for Mallus, Soli, Issus, Tarsus), are not alliance coins, but 
satrapal issues, and the uniformity of type is due to their being 
issued under the same authority. 


§ 16. Greek Colonies* 

The relation between Greek colonies® and the cities to which 
they owed their foundation seems seldom, especially in early 
times, to have been of the fixed character which is found, for 
instance, in the case of Roman colonies. In cases like those of 
the Athenian cieruchies, we find, it is true, a definite regulation 
of the duties of the colony to the mother-city ^ ; but these 
were exceptional. In ordinary circumstances the relation may 
be regarded as moral rather than legal. There is, accordingly, 
no fixed rule affecting the coinage of Greek colonies in respect 
to their mother-cities. But their coinage nevertheless often 
bears evidence of the connexion. Since the colonies were 
usually founded on the line of trade, it resulted that they 
continued to use the standards current in their old home. But 
whether colonies were founded or not, standards were carried 
in this way all over the Greek world j and the presence of 
Asiatic standards or their derivatives in Southern Italy or Gaul 
is evidence only of the course of trade, and not of the establish- 
ment of colonies. The same is true, though to a much smaller 
degree, in regard to the retention by the colony of the coin- 

^ Lenormaiit, ii. p. 63, after Catak Wdlmheim, no. 1964. 

- Lenormant, l.c. s Gardner, Types, pp. 36 

^ See especially the inscription relating to the colony of Brea, Bitten- 
berger, 8yUoge\ no. 18 ; Hicks, Gk, Mist, Insa'.^ no. 29. 
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types of its niotlier-city. Since colonists generally carried with 
them the gods whom they had *worshipped at home, it was, 
only to, be expected that the old types, more or less iiiodified, 

, would appear on the coins of the new foundation. This is. the 
explanation of the recurrence of Dionysiac types on coins of 
N'axos ill Sicily, a foundation of the island Haxos in the Aegea.ii 
Sea. So, too, the griffin of Apollo at Abdera is taken from 
the griffin of the mother-city of Tecs. Other instances of the 
same phenomenon are found at Khegium (the Samian type of 
a lion^s scalp introduced by the Samian immigrants early in 
the fifth century), or at Thmium (an improvement on the 
Athenian head of Athena, Pi. VI, 5). What may be called 
a negative illustration is found at Gorcyra, whose hatred of her 
mother- city Corinth is signalized by the adoption of a type 
(PI. II. 7) proper to Euboea, and of a standard which, what- 
ever its origin, has nothing to do with Corinth b The great 
commercial state was, however, more fortunate with other 
cities which, being either founded by her, or entering into 
friendly relations, adopted, in the foui’th century, and in some 
cases earlier the well-known types of the head of Athena 
and Pegasus. Even Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, although they 
took their origin from Corcyra, at one time broke through their 
connexion with their mother-city, and produced ‘ Pegasi ’ like 
most of the other cities in this part of the %yorld b 

^ ij. Eeligmis GomMnations* 

With the issues of single religious centres such as Olympia 
and the temple at Didyma we have already dealt. To a certain 
extent these may be regarded as federal issues, since the 
importance of these centres was largely due to a combination 
of the various states interested in them. In the case of the 
Delphic issue of the Amphictiones we have a clear case of 
coins being struck by the authority of the representatives 
of a number of Greek states on the Amphictionic Council. 
These fine coins (which read and bear on the 

^ Gardner, Types^ p. 39, PI. XVI. 24. 

^ ‘ Pegasi " were struck at Ambraeia as early as 480 b. 0. Plead, Brit Mus. 
&c., p, 104. 

® Head, Bnt. Mus. Catalj Corinth^ too. 
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obverse a bead of tlie Demeter of Antliela.; oe the reverse types 
rolating to the Pythian Apollo, PI. V. 7) are probably to be 
associated with the festival of b.c. 346, after the deliverance 
of Delphi from the Phocians. During the revival in the time 
♦)f the, Antonin, es we meet with ■ another similar issue, but in 
bronze instead of silver. 

Ill imperial times the religions festivals which almost ever}’' 
city celebrated gave rise to an enormous coinage in bronze. 
Among these festivals were many which had a federal character, 
being celebrated in common by the various cities of a district, 
Under direction of a chief magistrate. The right to organize 
common festivals and cults {especially the cultus of the 
Emperor) was granted by Eome as a slight compensation 
for the loss of political autonom^n The union of the 
cities for this purpose was known as a Kotvop ; thus we 
have the KOI NON BE16VN1AC, which received the right of 
coinage under Hadrian (PL XIII. 4), the KOI NON AC I AC, 
KOINON rjQNnN, KOiNON IT HOACnN in Ionia. The 
coins of this last union, which flourished under Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aui'elius, bear the name of Claudius Pronto, 
who was Asiarch and Archiereus of the thirteen cities. The 
KOINON MAKEAONflN NEnKOPAN, the KOINON 
KPHTUN (sometimes abbreviated KK), and the KOINON 
KYflPKON are other well-known instances of this class of 
union L 

Combinations of cities of this kind are in the West only 
known in the province of Africa, whez'e the cities of Oea, Zitha 
and Zuchis issued a common coinage ^ 

^ A list in Head, H. iV. p. Ixxii. The term KOI NON seems some- 
times to imply no more than 0 MONO I A as on the coin of Mytilen© 
and Perga (Wroth, Brit.Mus. Catak^ Troas, p. 215, no. 235). 

To these may perhaps be added Macaraea with Bilan (?), and again 
Oea with the same two cities. Much uncertainty, it must be remembered, 
stiil involves the numismatics of this part of Africa. 
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MONETABY OFFICIALS 
A. AMONG THE GREEKS* 

§ I. Magistrates^ Signatures and Syniboh. 

Our knowledge of the offices held by those responsible for 
the issue of money among the Greeks is extremely obscure, and 
depends almost entirely on the coins themselves. What we do 
know is due to the fact that, in order to fix the responsibility 
for the quality of the coin, it was necessaiy to indicate directly 
or indirectly the person or persons by whom their issue was 
superintended. Directly, this could be effected by making the 
person place on the coin, in the field beside the type, either his 
own private signet or symbol, or his name (written monogram- 
matieally, otherwise abbreviated, or at full length). Indirectly, 
it could be done by similarly indicating on the coin the 
eponymous magistrate of tlie time. A reference to the registers 
of the state would then, in ease of need, be sufficient to bring 
home to the monej^er any fraud. The indication by symbol 
may be said, as a rule, to pi'ecede chronologically the indication 
by name, just as the earliest coinage of most Greek cities bears 
merely a type and not the name of the city. At the same time, 
not ail symbols on early coins must be interpreted as magis- 
trates’ marks ; and again, the representations by symbols and 
name often continue side by side. 

A peculiar development of the symbol is found at tw^o or 
three cities, where it becomes so important as to quite over- 
shadow the type. At Gyzicus (PL 1. 5, V. 8) and Phocaea 
(PL lY. 8) the city types (a tunny and a seal respectively) are 
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rediieecl to the size ordinarily assumed by the symbol, while 
the greater part of the field is occupied by the symbol. The 
. scope which this gave to variety of artistic display is obvious. 
At .Lesbos this sj^stem was carried so far that on the electrum 
hectae (PL IV, 9) we look in vain for any state-type. At 
Lampsaeiis (PL V. 10) the obverse is occupied by changing 
t^^pes (some of them among the most beautiful of Gi^eek coin- 
types) while the arms of the city (the forepart of a winged 
sea-horse) appear constantly on the reverse. At Abdera during 
a certain period (the last third of the fifth century) a changing 
type appears on the reverse ; the occasional punning nature of 
these types justifies our supposing that they are magistrates’ 
emblems. Thus we have a dancing-girl accompanying the 
signature cVi UoXTrayopeco, It is true that the name MoXrrayoprfs 
also occurs with the type of a young Bionysiac head. But 
such types as a warrior associated with Nivoo-r/jaros*, or a tripod 
with livBo)Vj seem to be clear instances of puns. Or it may 
be that both name and symbol had a common source— 
such, e.g., as a military success on the part of Nikostratos’ 
father, leading to the adoption of the name for his child and 
the symbol as a family signet ; or, again, a vow to the Pythian 
Apollo in the case of Python. In this case^ the types would 
not be punning types. But the former explanation is simpler, 
and in accordance with a very natural tendency, which was 
probably as characteristic of Greek heraldry as it was of 
mediaeval. Either alternative suits our argument. 

At the same time, where we find name and symbol side by 
side, two possibilities have to be considered. Either the two 
belong to the same person, or else the symbol is the mark of 
some other ofSeial whose connexion with the coinage is not 
otherwise indicated. Thus, for instance, at Ehodes (in the 
period b. a 166-88) we find the symbol of a right hand 
associated with the name Ae^tKpdrrjs^ Here we might be 
inclined to regard the symbol as a ‘canting’ device. But the 
same name occurs with at least three other symbols in the 
same period. Again, in the same period, the head-dress of 
Isis occurs as a symbol in conjunction with at least fi.ve names 
(ApT£p>Q>v, Ev^dvr] 9 y epatrvp^Brjs, Mdr}s), In all probability, 

^ I owe this suggestion to Professor Percy Gardner. 

® Head, Brit Mm. Caidl,, Cmria^ p. 254, no, 259, Pi. XL. 4. 
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therefore, tlie symbols which occur on the reverses of these 
Ehodian coins belong, not to the actual responsible official who 
signs his name, but to, the eponymous magistrate, \ whose 
name does not occur. This theory is, suggested by the arrange- 
ment of names and symbols on the coins of Apollonia and 
Byrrhachium (Ph IX. 6) in Illyria, where t'wo 'magistrates’ 
names occur on each coin. On one side the name is in the 
nominative. It is accompanied by a symbol which varies with 
the name on the other side. Lenormant has formulated the 
rule that a man’s name in the genitive, whether accompanied 
or not by the preposition eVt, generally signifies that the coin 
was issued during the period of office held by that man, 
whereas a name in the nominative signifies responsibility. 
The difference, in fact, is that between 'KymvLnTtov (ap^ovros 
TO voptapa) Sind AivoKpdrrjg (jixdpa^e ro vopia-pa). The name in the 
genitive, then, is probably that of the eponymous magistrate. 
The names on the two sides are combined in a great many 
different groups which would seem to show that in each term 
of office of the eponymous magistrate, i. e. probably in each 
year, there were nine or ten moneyers at least, and, at the same 
time, that the moneyers remained in office during a number of 
years That being the case, it was necessary to inscribe on 
the coins both names, and also, in case of a re-election on the 
part of the eponym, the symbol used by the latter as his private 
mark. This, then, is the most probable explanation of the 
variation of symbols with the same name on series like that of 
Ehodes already mentioned 

§ 2. The Athenian Monetary Officials. 

One of the most important series of magistrates is furnished 
by the Athenian coins of the ^ new style,’ from b. c. 220 
onwards. The names on these coins are at first ( b . 0. 220-197) 
written in monogram (in two exceptions partially resolved) ; 

^ Namely, the priest of Helios. 

® See the list given by Brandis, N. i. p. 59 f. 

^ The names which occur in the nominative on the coins of Ccrcyra 
are those of the eponymous pryfcaneis {Lenormant, iii. 62, 63), In this and 
similar instances the responsibility for the coinage, if Lenormant’s rule 
of the cases holds, rested with the eponymous magistrate of the state. 
But the rule is ha dly universal. 
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from 196-187 we find the names of 'two magistrates written more 
or .less fully; then follow series of three names. In nearly all 
cases we find symbols in the. field in addition to these names ; 
also letters o,n the amphora denoting the prytany.,or month in 
which the coin was issued^, and certain letters beneath the 
amphora, supposed to indicate the various workshops in the mint. 
The system by which any fraud could be brought home to the 
perpetrator was exquisitely complete, and worthy of the Athe- 
nian democracy at this period. The question arises : to which 
of the two or three magistrates does the symbol belong? One 
would naturally suppose that it belonged to the first-named 
magistrate ; and in one or two eases (some of historical 
importance) this is true. Thus, in the period b. 0. 186-146, 
we have: — 


Magistrates. Symbols, 

f . [ ^Avrioxos — l^iKoy, Elephant. 

\ '‘AvtIoxos — Kapai'xo? (n. IX. 8) Elephant. 

y,v I MT] 7 p 6 b(i}poS’—MiXTiadr}s: Grapes, 

^ ^ I Myrpobcupos — Ayjioadiv. Grapes. 


In the next period (b. c. 146-middle of first century, b. c.) 

,\{Evpapddys — ^AXmbdfias Triptolemus, 

— K\€Ofxiv, Triptolemus. 

(d) BamXe, MiOpaddrijs — AptffrW (cf. FI. IX. 7) Sun and crescents. 

The Antiochiis of (a) is the man who afterwards became 
Aiitiochus IV, Epiphanes. This in itself would suffice to 
suggest that the elephant is his symbol, and not that of the 
second magistrate. Apart fi'om this fact, since in (a), (&), and 
(c) the symbol does not vary while the first magistrate remains 
in office, the symbol must belong to the first magistrate. The 
King Mitliradates of (cl) is of course Mithradates the Great, and 
the sun and crescents his particular symbol. 

^ On certain series of the first period these letters run up to M (- 12V; 
hence, if we assume that the letters represent prytanies, these series are 
later than the foundation of the Attalxs tribe about b. c. 200. M of 
course recurs on most of the later series. The letter N which occurs on 
some has been connected by Th. Eeinaeh {Bev. des J^t. gr. 1888, p. 397) 
with the fact that there was a time (before 200 b.c.) when there were 
thirteen prytanies (inscription from Eleusis, ‘E<^. dpx* ^887, 177 if.). But 
to transfer all series with N before 200 b. c. is impossible {Num. Ghr, 1889, 
pp. 229 ft’.). If, as is probable, the letters refer to months, N represents th© 
hp^oKipos, 
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The conibiBations wiiicli point, to the syrnhol belonging to 
the second magistrate are the following ; — 

Period b. 0. 186-146. 


> . I ^Ar^*poMm, — 

^ ' I ^Aippobicrit — AioyL 


Kike with wreath. 
Double cornucopiae. 


Period B. C. 146-middle of first century b. c. 


I Koivrm — KAcaj 
^ I limvTos — Xapi'as 

(c) I ’ApXf 

^ ^ I 'ApXtTtfios—~Ilafip€Vi ]9 
I Atofck^s — AewvWr^s 

(d) I AmicKijs TO 5 €v. — 

i AiOKk^s ro rpL — AwBcopos 
y .. i ^iKofcpdr7)s — 'Epw5r]S 
^ ^ I ^iKofcpdTys--Ka\Ki(^)pcov 


Kike crowning Metellos t 
Two ears of corn. 

Isis (?) holding flower. 
Thyrsus. 

Asclepius. 

Hygieia. 

Dionysus. 

Dionysus, 

Kike. 


From the above it would seem to be clear that the symbol 
belongs to the second magistrate. It might, however, be argued 
that, for instance, Architimos came into office a second time 
and therefore changed his symbol- If so, why is Diokles the 
only one who enumerates his successive tenures of office ? 

Finally, it may be noticed that we find some combinations 
which fail in with neither of the alternatives suggested. 

These are : — 

Period b. a 196-187. 


(a) 1 :Awf-A<o. 
^ ^ ( Appw — Afo, 


Kerchnos ^ or no symbol. 
Cornucopiae. 


Period 146-middle of first century b, c. 


( — *App 6 ^evoi 

(b) < ‘B^voicKti^ — 'Ap/wo^eroy 
( ScroffA^? — 'Ap/t<5£€roy 


Serpent, 

Trident and dolphin, 
Metellus (?) seated. 


On the whole the evidence of the coins is so inconsistent 
that it is safest to assume that there was no fixed rule ; indeed, 
the placing of the symbol beside the name was by no means 
essential, since we find series in which the symbol is either 
always or sometimes absent®. 

^ For the signiflcance of this symbol, until lately wrongly called plemo- 
cboS, see 0 . Rubensohn, Aiken, 1898, pp. 271 if., especially p. 302. 

^ An arrangement, somewhat similar to the Athenian, is found in 
a series of coins of Macedonia (regal of Philip Y and autonomous of the 
same time) which have been shown by Gaebler {Z.f.Y. xx. 1895, pp, 170, 171) 
to bear three sets of monograms, of which the third is associated with 
a symbol. 
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§3. The Office of the Moneyer, 

Who were these magistrates to whom the superinteiidence 
of the coinage of Athens was confided ? It is impossible with 
our present information to say h We only know that the first 
two magistrates were annual, the third (whose signature was 
by no means essential) enjoyed office during the length of 
a prytany, and therefore presumably w’^as elected from the 
prytanizing tribe. The Council being the supreme financial 
authority at Athens^, the control of the coinage was naturally 
in its hands. It seems fair to suppose that the third magis- 
trate is the treasurer (ra/iws) of the prytany 

In the case of some federal coinages wm are able, thanks to 
historical records, to recognize the office held by the magistrates 
who sign the coins. Thus the coins of Phocis in the fourth 
century bear the names 'Ouvfidpxov and ^uXatKov, the famous 
Phocian strategi in the Sacred War (Onymarchus b. c. 354-352, 
Phalaecus b. c. 351-350). The name 'Emip, or ^Eirapu on 
Theban coins of the period b. c. 379-338 (PL IV. 10) almost 
certainly represents Epaminondas ; and it appears that the 
privilege of coinage belonged to the Boeotarchs who happened 
to be at the head of affairs \ 

A few cities there are in the pre-Boman period which go so 
far as to specify on their coins the official title of the magistrate. 
A unique gold stater of Smyrna, probably of the period when 
Mithradates the Great conti'olled the city (b. c. 88-84), bears the 
inscription ZMYPNAIUN TTPYTAHEIZ. The earlier coins 
of the same city (cistophori, tetradrachms, and drachms of the 
second century b. 0.) frequently bear, in addition to a magistrate’s 
name, monograms in which the letters TTPY or TTPYTA are 

' The various conjectures— they are nothing more— may be found in 
Lenormant, iii. pp. 4i j6f. M. Th. Reinaeh’s tempting tbeoiy that the first 
and second magistrates are the err parriyds hi 7 d oirka and the a-rp. hi 
r^v trapaffKev^v respectively {Rev, des EL gr, 1888, pp. 163 ff.) is refuted 
by Preuner {Rhein, Mus. 1894, p. 376 f.). 

* Gilbert, Greek CmsUiiiiiorml Aniiguities (Eng, Trans.), p. 341. 

^ Gilbert, op, dt. p. 273. 

* Lenormant, iii p. 73, and Head, Brit Mus, Catal., Central Greece, p. xlii. 
The Euax‘es mentioned in a Helphian decree of proxenia (Perdrizet in Bull. 
Corr.Bellen, 1897, p. 551) is named (EYF APA for Ehfdpao, the Boeotian 
genitive) on a Theban eoin {Brit, Mus, CaM. p. 82, no. 140). See Bull. Corr, 
JIdlen. xxi. p. 577. ' 
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a predomiiiant element. These coins 'Were therefore issued 
in the former case by the authority of the whole body of the 
Prytaneis, ill the latter by a single ..Prj^tanish It is noteworthy 
that the officials who sign the coins of the imperial period at 
Smyrna are not prytaneis but strategi. It follows that, in the 
matter of titles, we cannot infer from imperial coins to the 
autonomous period. Such an inference as that drawn by Lenor- 
niant from the usage at Ehodes in Imperial times (when coins 
are signed eVt rov Beho$ rafxia) to an earlier period is only justified 
when we know that the institutions of a city have remained 
absolutely unchanged. 

The vsame word 7Tpur(ai^K) occurs in monogrammatic form on 
the eistophori of Pergamum in the period b. c. 133-67, together 
with the first two letters of a magistrate’s name. It is by no 
means certain that this magistrate is himself a prytanis. upvr, 
may simply signify that the prytaneis have authorized the 
issue of the coin, while the magistrate who signs is the 
responsible mint master. 

The mention of magistrates’ names on regal coins is naturally 
somewhat restricted. The most remarkable instance is perhaps 
that of Zoilus who signs in full on some tetradrachms of 
Perseus of Macedon, and in monogram on other coins of 
Perseus and his father Philip V \ 

An inscription of Sestos "’, recording a decree in honour of 
one Menas, throws some light on the position of money er in 
this small city of the Thracian Ohersonesus. Since the time of 
Lysimaehus, Sestos had depended on foreign currency; now, 
some time in the latter half of the second century, it decided 
to issue a bronze coinage of its own (1. 43) ; rod re brjfxov TtpoeXo- 

pevov vopiarpart )(prpTBai rov vopeirevecrBai pev rbv 

r^s TioXecas ;i^apaA:r 5 pa, rb XvcnreXes rb Treptyevopevov €< rr }9 roiavrrjs 
' rrpoaobov XapiBdvetv rbv bi]popj Ka\ irpox^tp^O’ctpevov robs ri]v iricmp evcre^ojs 

re Km biKaiCi>s rr} prior ovras., Mripas alpeBels pera rov crwarrobeixOivTOS rrjv 
Ka$TiKOV€raP el(n]Peymro empeXeLaPy tr>p 6 Brjpos Blol r^u rcliP dvBptbv 

^ Two of these officials entitle themselves Eavs, which appears to he an 
abl^reviatioii for Ba(<T/A€)ts, The head of the prytaneis was therefore the 
(Saa-ikevs (see Paulj-Wissowa, Eeal-Bnc, iii. p, 71). 

Lenormaht, iii. 85. Zoilns is unknown to history. In the succeeding 
pages Lenormant mentions various historical personages whose names are 
to be recognized, with more or less probability, on regal coins. 

^ Last printed in Ch. Michel, Eecueil d'Jnscr. gn no, 327. 
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« ml (piXoTifiiaif iBim vop^Lafiari, Tlie new 

coinage is that which is classed to the second century b. o."' 

§ 4. Magistrates in Imperial Times* 

The mention of magisterial titles is very rare before the time 
of the Eoman domination. The titles which are then given 
are, however, not merely those of offices actually connected 
with the issue of money or of eponymous offices. A man may 
inscribe on coins issued by his authority any titles, however 
empty, that he may chance to possess, even to the omission of 
the actual title in virtue of which alone he is enabled to sign 
his name. 

The formulae which occur on coins in connexion with the 
magistracies are of almost endless variety. In the first place 
the name of the magistrate may be 

1. In the nominative ; 

2. In the genitive; 

[а) Alone, or with a preposition ; 

(б) With a participle or noun in absolute construction, or 

preceded by a preposition. 

(1) (TTpaTrjjQs KXdpor, Smyrna. 

'EKarmvpos hl(Txpi<^>vn^^ Erytlirae* 

(2) (a) hlyaiavovy Lebed US, 

Ml 'OpQplov h/pooi/os, Tabae (Caria). 

(2>) rapla TsipocrrpdTov^ Ehodes. 

TaMoPew apx^m-oy, Hyllarima (Caria). 

(TTpaTtjyovi/Tos S<i)(rr,)dTou, Dioiiysopolis (PL XIY. I2). 

I. The use of the nominative needs little comment. It is 
very much rarer than the genitive, and would seem, as in pre- 
imperial times, to imply some special responsibility or interest 
on the part of the magistrate. He may, for instance, make the 
coin a means of pa3dng a compliment to some superior person, 
or to his city. In this case he uses formulae which may be 
roughly classified as follows 

(a) He merely states that he struck the coin. The most 
curious instances of this class are those rare ones involving the 
use of the word pi([a/)ciTTfiyaS Z<aa‘t/i.os <l‘iAdzraTpts*'l€po7roX€4rd)j/e^«pj^(eyj 

^ Head, ir. p. 225. 
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at . Hieropolis in Phrygia;' with which must' be' compared the 
Epliesiau legend *0 p€m{Kapos) ’E<^e(artW) d?j(jUos) i-n€xdp{a^€p), 

{0} He dedicates the coin to a personage or body of persons. 
Thus BevBmvos (rTpaT 7 j{ySiv) dvsBrjKe 2/xupmtoty h TMs MedicationT 
probably means that the expense of the issue' was borne ' by 
Theudianos ; it would seem that the issue of coinage was 
regarded as a leitourgia. 

(y) The name of the person complimented may also be placed 
ill the accusative case, in which circumstances we must under- 
stand some such word as e. g, ^e^aa-TOP K€(j}aXmp ypap- 

(Pergamum). 

2 . The use of the genitive is much commoner. The preposi- 
tions which are employed are three in number. *E7rt of course 
expresses primarily a date, but probably in the case of hnancial 
officers also direct responsibility. Other prepositions are 
restricted to small areas. Ata is confined to part of Garia 
and south-west Phrygia, occurring at the cities of Laodicea 
ad Lycum, Attuda, Cidramus, Trapezopolis, Apollonia Salbace 
and Tabae (at the last two places only exceptionally), iiapd is 
found once or twice at Apamea in Phrygia {napd ^rparoviKLavov), 
Uapd and hd, like the formulae of dedication, both seem to 
imply that the person charged himself with the expense of the 
coinage. 

Before passing on to deal with the various magisterial titles 
that occur, we must consider a few participial constructions 
which express not an office but a commission or private under- 
taking which resulted in the issue of coins. The commonest 
of these is iTTipeX-qB^vTos or eVtjueXijaflvroy, This merely implies 
that the person (whose official title is sometimes mentioned — 
impL€\r] 6 ipTo^ ^X. Mvoovos dp{xf^pTos) at Aphrodisias in Caria) is 
charged with the issue d The title impeki^Tov is pji-obably quite 
distinct, the being a distinct official 

^r](f)t(rap€PQv ii>Kav[Siov AtofitjBuvs is the inscription on a coin of 
Stratonicea ill Caria of imperial date\ The use of the middle 

^ Smyrna, Brit Mtis. Caiatj Ionia, 133. At Temenothyrae in Phrygia 
nearly all the coins with magistratesV names are inscribed with this 
formula (omitting 

^ The phrase is common in inscriptions in connexion with the erection 
of monuments. Compare also the Sestos inscription (above, p. 125). 

“ He occurs on coins of Mastaura. 

^ Brit. Mus. Catal., Caria, p. 153, no. 43, 
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Toice is peculiar, but the analogy of lapidary inscriptions shows 
til© sense to be that the coins were issued in accordance with 
the terms of a %j/T](j)tcr}ia proposed byDiomedes, or possibly passed 
under his presidency. 

AlT^mijjL€Pov occurs on coins of Alia, and similar inscrip- 
tions on coins of Ancyra and Eucarpia, all Phrygian towns. 
The phrase perhaps means that the coins were issued in answer 
to a request from Frugi for funds to defray certain expenses h 

ElcrapyelXaPTos M. KX(ai;Sfou) Ova\€pinpod ap)(i(€p^<0s) ’Ao-i'a? is the 

inscription on a coin of Eumenia. Here of course the participle 
cannot have the technical sense which it bore in Attic law; 
most probably the inscription means that the coin was issued 
‘ on the presentation of a report hy M. Claudius Valerianus/ 

The vaguest in meaning of all the titles is apxcop. It may 
either be, as at Athens, a real title, or, when used in the 
genitive, may simply mean ^ being in office.’ Only at those 
places where no other official title occurs on the coins can we 
feel sure that the magistrates were called archons, and at any 
time a magistrate’s title may he discovered on a new coin to 
disprove our theory. Elsewhere, as at Cyzicus, we are able by 
comparison to arrive at the real title. Thus two coins of 
Cyzicus (in ‘ alliance ’ with Ephesus under Antoninus Pius) read 
respectively im apxopros *E<TTmtoVy *Op6paia and ^Opovom^ 2rp(>iTrjyo{) 
*Eanaiov^» The former inscription, therefore, means ^ during 
the year of office of (the general) Hestiaeus.’ 

The various titles, and the explanation so far as that is 
possible, of their meanings, cannot be given in detail here. It 
is, however, necessary to emphasize the distinction between the 
various classes of them — • 

(i) Eegular official titles, of an eponymous character, or 
giving the bearer right to issue coins. 

(3) Eegular official titles, but not necessarily implying either 
of the above rights. 

(3) Honorary or fancy titles, or titles expressing social 
grade. 

Of course the same title may at one place belong to class (i), 

^ Friedliinder (Hermes^ ix. pp. 492 fit,) refers the words kinp,€X 7 } 9 (Pros and 
airrjaapivm not to the issue of coins, but to the erection of statues or the 
like, wbiob are sometimes represented on the coins themselves. 

^ BriL Mus, Catal., Mysiaj -p, 60, • ■ 
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at anotlier to class (2)* The third classj however, stand quite 
apart. 

The regular official titles of the first class may relate , to all 
kinds of offices connected with the administration of the state. 
The strategos (who of course had no military power), the 
prytanis or bonlarchos, and other officials connected with the 
various municipal assemblies, financial officers like the 
superintendents of the athletic and musical contests wffiich were 
celebrated at so many cities under the Empire (panegyriarchs, 
agonothetae, &c.), and, where sacerdotal and political offices 
were closely combined, priests and archpriests— all these figure 
on coins, probably as possessing the right of coinage. But 
again, it is not in virtue of his office as Asiarch that Teprws 
'Amdpxy]^ issues coins at Smyrna, but because he holds some other 
office ; Epikrates, son of Xenokrates, calls himself Upevs 
at Plarasa-Aphro disks, but it is probably as holding some other 
office that he is entitled to put his name on the coins he issues. 
Finally, such titles as vlos *A(ppobiai€a>p, duydrrjp rov drjpov (Smyrna), 
vlds 'Amdpxovy vlos TrdXem are merely honorary titles (sometimes, 
doubtless, specially conferred b}^ a grateful city); titles like 
iTrmKds merely betoken a social rank ; and ''AttoKos trogbicrr^s and 
Sr. ■^ArraXoff dpxlarpns indicate professional distinction. 

Besides individual magistrates, it would appear that bodies 
or corporations undertook the issue of coins. Thus w’'e find the 
Neot at Laodicea issuing a coin as a body, while, conversely, 
the Statilius Attalus already mentioned dedicates a coin Neo^s- 
at lieraclea in Caria. Boards of magistrates are mentioned, 
though rarely: thus eVi dp;'o(yrcoi/) twv ne pi McvicrBea ^l(r6iSovvov Sii 
Aphrodisias, or o-wapxla at Antiociiia in Caria. 

§ 5. The Greelc Mint 

At Athens alone among Creek states do we know anything 
of the arrangement of the mint. An inscription^ of Eoman but' 
pre-imperial date speaks of the standards preserved h dpyvpo- 
KOTT^im. The same term for the place dirov KoiTTcrai t 6 vopio-pa is 
quoted from Antiphon, Aeschines Socraticus, and Andocides. 

^ 0. 1. A, ii. 476, § 4 ^ Aykrm 5e tfat 37 pva rj epirop’.H^ 'S,r^(l>av7}^6pov Zpaxpds 
kfcardv rpidfcovra Kal dfcTu irpus rd ardOpia rd kv dpyvpo/cowu^* 

K : 
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■ , A later term was (rr^y^avTi^piov ^ The term 2 T€(l)ap}](popov dpaxpal in 
the inscription just mentioned is to be explained by ^ draclinis 
, fresh from the mint/ which w^as attached to the shrine of .the 
iie,ro Stephaiieplioros 

Some at least of the workmen in the mint were pub.lic slaves. 
Andocides says of Hyperbolus that ‘his father is branded, and 
is still a public slave in the mint, where, being an alien and 
a barbarian, he XvxvojromK’ Whatever the last phrase may 
mean, it certainly denotes some very base office. It does not, 
however, follow from this passage that the die engravers were 
slaves, as some would have us suj)pose. 

On the Athenian tetradrachms of the ‘new style' we find 
a number of abbreviations wdrich seem to indicate the various 
officinae or workshops of the mint. In a time when all the 
coins -were struck by hand there is nothing astonishing in the 
existence of a great number of workshops in the mint of a city 
of which the coinage was as extensive as the Athenian. Most 
of these abbreviations seem to represent names, possibly of gods 
or heroes after whom the various workshops were named. 
Five of them occur in all four of the periods into which the 
coinage of the new style has been divided (namely : AN ; ME 
or MEN E; OP ; 2<1> (PI. IX. 8), 2<1>A or 2d>Al ; and Zn), 
A few of the abbreviations can hardly represent names : such 
are 0)!, M0, MP. In all there ai*e between thirty and forty 
of these mint marks. 

Other cities (with few exceptions) do not seem to have gone 
so far as Athens in fixing the responsibility of the mooeyers. 
At the same time, the extraordinary differences in the dies 
which were employed may have acted as a check, if some record 
was kept of the way in which the dies were used by the various 
workmen. 

In Athens, as we have seen, it is possible, though not proved, 
that the workmen of the mint were public slaves working in 
the mint and probably under one roof. It has been suggested 
(by Lenormairt) that elsewhere the money ers worked in their 

^ As Beule suggests, a more suitable term, when Athens was not aliowed 
to' strike' in silver. , ' 

2 Who was probably no other than Theseus, one of the mythical 
inventors of money (BeuIA ies iiroww. d*Athmes,-p, 349). 

Schol. Aristoph. Fes^. 1007. 
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private worksliops^ being of course .responsible to tlie state.. 
Tile difficulty of properly controlling them seems to make this 
suggestion highly improbable,!. The mint must always have 
been strictly u,nder the 'control of the state,, and this: would, 
have bae,n thoroughly ineffective if the moneyer were , allowed, 
to make coins in his own, house. ■ 

The artists who engraved the dies of Greek coins are, in 
a comparatively few cases, known to us by name, owing to 
their custom of signing their dies. The consideration of this 
subject belongs more properly to another chapter. Here w- e may 
note that, magnificent as some of their productions w'ere, the 
utter silence of ancient literature in respect to these engravers 
has suggested to some writers that they were not freemen. 
Yet, if so, it is hard to see how they can have been permitted 
to affix their signatures to the state issue. The fact that we 
iinci the same artist working for different cities also makes it 
improbable that he was a slave ; the jealousy that always 
existed between Greek cities, even in times of political alliance, 
would hardly have permitted an interchange of state servants 
of this kind. 

B. Among the Eomans. 

§ 6. Eoman Ilonetary Magistrates, 

The earliest Eoman coins bear no mark indicating the 
moneyer who issued them. As in Greece, so too in Rome, 
a beginning in the way of indicating the moneyer is made by 
means of symbols. These are found on some of the old denarii 
of unreduced weight (therefore before the close of the First Punic 
war)*. Towards the close of the third century b. c. (before 217) 
appear the names of moneyers, in ligature or otherwise abbre- 
viated, Gradually the name begins to appear at greater length. 

^ A passage is quoted by Lenormant (Polyb. ap. Atken, v. 193 d) in 
favour of this airangement at Antiocbia. But the apyipofcorreia which 
Antioclius Epiphanes frequented were merely silversmiths’ workshops. 
This is clear trom the context. 'Apyvpofeoiros must not altcmjs be taken in 
the sense of moneyer. It is parallel in meaning exactly to our word 
silversmith. There is no reason, for instance, to suppose that Demetrius 
of Ephesus was a moneyer. 

2 See above, pp, 47, 48. 
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It is only in the later period that any title is added to the name. 
This becomes common in the case of extraordinary issues ; and 
.sometimes even we find the title (such as I MPERator on a coin 
of Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, or Q. for Quaestor on a coin 
struck in 81-80 e.c. under Sulla) without the name. The 
increasing importance of the moneyers is also shown by the 
introduction (about 134 b.c.) of types personal to the moneyers 
(such as the tribune 0 . Licinius Crassus assembling the people 
in the on a denarius of P. Licinius Nerva, PL XII. i). 
The authority over the coinage probably belonged in the earliest 
times to the consuls. About the time of the Second Punic 
war, when coinage was concentrated within the city, it would 
seem that a new arrangement was made. The tendency at 
the time was to restrict the consular power within the limits 
of the city in various ways. Accordingly the consuls lost the 
right of coinage within Eome, which was given to a special 
board of magistrates, tresvlri aiiro argento aere ^ (or acre argento 
auro) flando ferhmdo or tresviri monetales. 

The title of the ordinary monetary magistrate, when expressed, 
is simply given as lilViR (e.g. M. AQViLwsM. FUhisN\. Hepos 
1 11 Vi R). It is commonest among the moneyers belonging to 
the exiled Pompeian party, who naturally felt it desirable to 
call attention to their right to issue coins. 

It is probable that when the board of moneyers was first 
instituted, these officials were appointed not every year, but only 
when their services were required. The definite establishment 
of the magistracy is dated by Mommsen between 104 and 89 b. c. 
As a rule only one magistrate signs a coin. Thus C. Claudius 
Pulchei’, whom we know to have been Illvir a. a, a. f, 
always signs alone: (X Fulcher, This practice is fully in 
accordance with the Roman rule that each official could exercise 
Ins power independently, subject to the veto of any one else 
of equal authority. But there are, nevertheless, coins signed 
by ail three members of the board : thus Jf. 

Q, 3 Iet(eUus)j Gn, F{o)l{vkis). The office of moneyer was one to 
which, in the ordinsiTj cursus honorum^ a man might attain at 
the age of twenty-seven. An appointment does not seem 
necessarily to have entailed the issue of coins ; for we know, 

^ Tlie old form of the dative, as in iure dicimdo. 

^ C, L Z. i. p. 279, of 92 B.c. 
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from the coins dating between the social and civil warSy of 
some sixty nioiieyers only'. 

Inscriptions on coins of the Eepublic bear witness to certain 
extraordinary issues authorized by the Senate : — 

S{enatus) C{on$ulto) 

Ex S{emtm) C{onsuUo) 

P{uUke) E(x) S{enatus) G{on$uUoY 
D(c) S[emkis) S[ententia) 
or by the popular vote : — 

Fu{blice) — M. Lucili{us) [90 b . c .] 

Bidli — F, ServiU J£ E(ilri) F{iiblice) [89 b . c .] 
These issues might be directed by the triumvirs, but most 
often a special person 
was commissioned for 
the purpose. In 82 b . c . 
an urban praetor was com- 
missioned to melt down 
all the temple treasures, 
and struck denarii with 
the inscription Q, Anto- 
(nim) BaTb[nh) Fr{aetor) 

8, C. Other iiiscrii^tions 
of this kind are : — 

L. Torgiia[tiis) Q[uaestor) Ex S. C» [ 99-94 b . c .] 

A, Flautius Aecl{iU$) Cur{ulis) 8. GJ [54 b . c .] 

IT. Fan{nms) L. Grit{onius) F{uUico) A{rgento) Aed{ile$) 
Fl{ebei) [86 b . c .] 

The formula Ex A{rgento) “Sometimes without the 

preposition — appears on many denarii issued between 90 and 
80 B.C., some of them anonymous, L{ege) F{a]gma) JD{e) A{ere) 
F(iibUco) is the inscription on the earliest semuncial bronze 
(Fig. 20). 

^ With three moneyers to the year, we should have for this period more 
than double this number. Possibly, however, the appointment was not 
annual. Cicero’s use of the word wowetohs in reference to Vectenus 
{ad Att. X. 5 and ii) is a jest, the point of which has escaped Lenormant 
(iii. pp. 162, 163), who founds on these passages a theory that Vectenus 
was a triumvir but did not issue coins I 
^ Others write tliese abbreviations P(uhlic)E S{emtus) C{o7isulto\ 

® The coins thus signed were probably issued at the expense of the 
aediie to serve for his games, and naturaily he had to obtain permission 
from the government to issue them. 



Fig. 20. — Semuncial bronze semis. Ohv. 
Head of Jupiter, S. liev. L.P.D.A.P. 
Prow of galley. Weight ; 6.1 1 
grammes. 
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A set of coins (a special emission for the purposes of the hidi 
Apollhmres 'msidB by M. Voltems M. f, shortly before 74 b.c.) 
bear the legend S. G. B{e) T[liesaiiro\ and we know that the 
expenses of these games were defrayed out of a special treasury. 

Names of magistrates other than the regular triumvirs do 
not occur on bronze coins of the city. Ex C. is found on an 
anonymous semiincial as, Be S. S, on an as of 0 . Cassms 
L. Salinaito)) issued in 85 b. c. Probably all the bronze was 
issued by ordinary triumvirs. 

Julius Caesar increased the number of the moneyers to four 
(towards the end of 45 b.c.). The first members of this new 
board were L. Flaminius Chilo, L. Aemilius Biica, M. Mettius, 
and L. Sepullius Macer, of whom the first seems to have been the 
head of the board, if we judge by his signature L. FLAMiNlVS 
CHILO HI I VI R PRlmm fLAvit 

Hitherto the issuing of gold had not been within the 
com}ietenee of the board of moneyers. When the Senate 
towards the end of 44 b.c. decreed an issue of this metal, 
it appointed the praetors C. Norbanus and L. Cestius to 
superintend it (so that the coins read, for instance, L, CESTI VS 
C. NORBAnw^ PRcietores Senahis ConsiiUo). But in the next 
year the power of striking gold was transferred to the quatuor* 
viri, some of whom added the new distinction to their title 
(L. REC VL VS i 1 1 1 VI R Auro PubUce fermndo). 

The board of quatuorviri as constituted by Caesar had but 
a short existence. The old triumviral arrangement w^as 
restored by Augustus after a brief period (b.c. 41-27) in which 
no coins signed by regular monetary magistrates were issued. 
The names of the triumvirs now ap>peared for a few years until 
15 B.c. Prom this date onward they were discarded on gold 
and silver, but maintained themselves for about ten years on 
the bronze coinage, which \vas instituted in this year. This 
was the last appearance of a magistrate’s name on any Eoman 
coin. Then followed after an interval the change by which 
the Senate took over the superintendence of ail the copper 
or brass coinage, a fact which is indicated by the letters S C, 
which henceforward occur on all the small money. The 
earliest known coin struck under the new conditions belongs 
to the year a.d. ii. The gold and silver coinages remain 
in the province of the emperor. 
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The vigintivirate^ the magisterial college in which the tresvlri' 
nionekies were included j was established definitively in ii b.c. 
Although the names of the triumvirs vanish from. -the coins. 
Lapidary inscriptions in plenty attest the existence of the office 
for, at. least two and a' half centuries L , But although they, 
retained the full title of / triumvirs appointed to cast and strike 
gold, silver, and bronze,’ their comi^etence was restricted to 
the last metal. The mention of these triumvirs in inscriptions 
ceases soon after the middle of the third century a. d., and 
shortly after this time (under Aurelian) the senatorial right of 
issuing money was suppressed, and presumably at the same 
time the board of triumvirs ceased to exist. The change is 
probably connected with the great revolt of the moneyers 
in 274 A. B. 

The coinage of the imperial gold and silver was entrusted 
to officials of the imperial treasury. We hear of Caesar’s 
having placed private slaves in charge of his coinage ; of 
a familia moneialis in tlie imperial household ; of one Julius 
Thailus, a freedman of Caligula, who was superjmitiis atm 
monetai mmimtilariorum under Claudius. In the time of 
Domitian it was the chief official of the imperial treasury 
(with the title a rationihiis or rafionaUs) who superintended 
the coinage at the mint in Eome, though doubtless not in 
the various supplementary provincial mints. 

Trajan it probably was who centralized the whole system 
of Eoman imperial coinage, both at home and abroad, placing 
the general management in the hands of ix procurator monetae 
Augusti, who had under his orders dlspensatores, probably 
all slaves or imperial freedmen. These procurators were men 
of equestrian rank ; and they remained under the control 
of the rationalls (at least it was a. rationaUs Felieissimus who 
instigated the I'evolt of the moneyers under Aurelian) 

After the suppression of the senatorial coinage, at the close 
of the third century, we find special procurators appointed 
under the chief procurator. Such are the proc. sacrae monetae 
per Gallias ires et proi\ Narhonens, and proc, sacrae monetae 
Triverkae, This arrangement was finally extended and re- 

^ Tlie title is Illxir a. a. or lllvir moneialis a, a. a, &e. The 

inscriptions are collected by Lenormant, iii.pp. 185 If. 

^ Yopiso. Aurelian j 
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gtilarized by Diocletian. There exist pM bars, of which two 
are' figured I'lere (Figs. 21, 22), bearing' stamps, which were 
impressed in the metal before cooling by Tarions officials 
eoiineeted with the mint at Sirmio The stamps are (i) 
Luciams ohipmm)^ I sig( 9 umt% followed by the Gliristian 
monogram; (2) Fl{avms) Flaviams Fro{mrator) sig{navit) ad 
digma followed by a palm-branch ; (3) QiiiriUus et Biomsus 
[star] sig(naverunt) [palm-branchj; (4) ODD NNN (i.e. 

Dorn w ^osifri) with three busts; (5) Sirm{mn), with personifi- 
cation of Sirmium seated, holding palm-branch ; above star 
or Christian monogram. The date of these bars can be fixed 
to some time between 367 and 383 a n. Fiavianus is evidently 
the promraior monetae at Sirmium ; Quirillus and Dionisus and 
Lueiaims probably minor officials. The procurator sacrae 
monetae UrUs until Constantine’s time was under the rationalis; 
afterwards he was placed under the disposition of the comes 
sacrarum largitionum. We possess the tedious formula gua 
moneta committitur, i.e. the formula of institution of these 
procurators 

§ 7. Momtary Officials of Boman Colonies. 

In the Roman colonies the formula corresponding to the 
Roman S. C. is D, D. or EX D. D. {ex decurionum decreto) ^ But, 
Just as at Rome in Republican times it was never considered 
necessary, save in the case of special issues, to mention the fact 
that the issue was authorized by a senatus consiiltum, so in the 
colonies the letters D. D. or EX D. D. are by no means essential. 
Much more frequent is the appearance of the titles of the 
monetary magistrates. The coinage was in the hands of the 
duumvirs (originally pracifom dumnviri)^ who are therefore named 
sometimes singly, sometimes both together The duumviri 

^ See especially G. 1 . L. iii. SuppL 8080 ; Mommsen, Kf. W. xvi. pp. 351 ff. ; 
Arch. Ep. Mitih. aus Oest vol. xii. Tlie article of H. Willers {Num. Zt. xxx. 
21 1), too recently published for consideration here, should be consulted. 

® refined gold. ® Aujim, sample or standard. 

* Cassiodorus, Far. vii. 32, quoted by benormant, iii. p. 212. 

® Lenormant, iii. pp. 2i5 ff. 

® In the old colony of Carthage (that founded by Julius Caesar) tlie old 
title of Suffetes was revived (ARiSTO MVTVMBAL R'ICOCE 
SVF.) for a time. We also find quatuoiwiri, as at Farium 1 i I i viri 
lure Dicundo Decimonum Decreto. 




Fia. 23.— Gold Bar from the mint at Sirmio. [British Museum.] Length: 16.5 cm. (6| in.). Weight *. 476 gramme 
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' were usually elected annually; but in some colonies we meet 
with duumviri quinquennales who were appointed every fiftli 
year. This quinquennial office was filled as often as three times 
bv the same man (as is shown by the coin of Biithrotiim 
in Epiiiis reading GRAECIHVS QVIN. TERT. BVTHR.E The 
ofEce of qiiinquennalis was occasionally bestowed in compliment 
on imperial personages ; in which case, like those duumvirs 
who from some other cause ’were absentees, they appointed 
prefects {praefedi pro clmmviris) to fulfil their duties. Thus 
at Carthago Nova we have a xmir of coins of Augustus and 
Agrippa respectively reading : — 

(1) IMPerator ChBSar Qyit^quenmUs L. BBHnio PR AEfecto 
— HIBERO PRAEFcc/o. 

(2) M. AGR!Ppft QyiHqiiennalis HIBERO PRAE/ccfo — L. 
BENHfO PRAEFedo. 

Prom the arrangement of these coins it appears that Bennius 
was the prefect of Augustus, Hiberiis of Agrippa. The prefects 
are not, however, always named. The honour was also 
occasionally offered to distinguished strangers outside the 
imperial circle, as to the two kings of Mauretania, Juba II 
and Ptoiemaeiis, who "were duumviri quinquennales at Carthago 
Nova. 

Occasionally, we find coins signed by aediles or quaestors 
(as at Carteia). At some towns, as Obiilco, the aediles may 
have been the regular monetary officials ; but elsewhere, when 
we find aediles, we have probably to do with special occasions, 
such as games. 

The magisterial titles are occasionally, though rarely, given 
alone, without the name of the magistrate : 1 11 1 VI R. D. D., 
or CE^Sor, or Quaestor Sit Carteia. The formulae relating to 
the issue are simple, such as Fachmdimi Curavit or other phrases 
containing the same verb. 

§ 8. Eoman G-overmrs, 

The nature of the militaiy coinage of the Eomans, in virtue 
of which the Koman generals or their subordinates placed 
their signatures on coins, has already been explained (p. 98 ). 
These officers hardly enter into the scope of a discussion of 

^ Gardner, Bn?. jyTMs. OafaZ., p. 97, jno, 3. 
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monetary oiFicials. Tlie Eoman governors whose names appear 
on G-reek coins of Imperial times are as a rule mentioned 
merely out of compliment,, or for the purpose of a date. , Thus 
we have such formulae as 

dj'duTraTO (= legato proconsule) ^povrdpca arparriyos ‘P/jycIwff 

at Smyrna \ 

im A. ^Avrcovlov Ndarmuos eTTirpoTrov (procuratore) 
in Bithynia, , or 

vTT^arevovTos) KwriXiavov ill Moesia Inferior. 

Occasionally, however, the Roman official signs in the nomina- 
tives : thus, at Ricaea A. mIvBlos BoK^os dvBviraTos. It is possible 
that in such cases the money may have been struck by the 
orders of the Roman governor for his own purposes, or at any 
rate that he was directly responsible for the issue. 

§ 9. The Iioman 3£int 

Little more is known of the Roman mint than of the Greek. 
The letters and monograms which occur on the early Republican 
coins denote extra-Roman mints (KA for Capua and the like). 
When these mints were closed, letters, monograms, and symbols 
representing the monetary magistrates were placed on the coins. 
Finally, when it became the custom for the magistrates to sign 
at greater length, mint-marks properly so called were intro- 
duced. They have been classified by M. Babelon^ as 

(i) Symbols. 

{2) Latin letters or syllables. 

(3) Greek letters. 

(4) Monograms. 

(5) Rumbers, rising in large issues as high as CC, and on the 
coins of L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi to CCl D 3 (10,000). 

(6) Dots, generally placed in a certain connexion with letters 
or^ symbols. 

The object of these vaidous marks was the same as that 
served at Athens by the letters below the amphora. 

Towards the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 

^ It lias recently been suggested (by Pick, Journ, hxfernat 1898, p. 461, 
note 2) that these datives are incorrect representations of the Latin 
ablative absolute. For this view there is certainly much to be said ; but 
at the same time there is nothing improbable in the theory of a 
dedication, 

* Monn. de la Rep. I. pp. I, li. 
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century a.d. we meet on Roman coins with a curious series of 
mint-marks, which have only revealed their secret after patient 
collation of various issues K Two examples must suffice. Three 
coins of Diocletian, of one and the same type, and struck at the 
same place, bear in their exergues : — 

XXI-A.l, XXI.B O, andXXl.r.BD 

Three corresponding coins of Maximian bear in their exergues : — 

XXl • A * HP, XXI . B . KOY, and XXi . r ‘ Al. 

The XXI, which is constant, is a mark of value* The ABF 
represent three diiferenfc workshops. The remaining letters 
put together read, in the case of Diocletian, fOBI, and in that 
of Maximian, HP K 0 Y A 1 . These words represent the genitives 
of the Latin titles assumed by the two emperors, lovhis and 
IlercuUus. 

A set of coins struck in Rome during the period of the 
tetrarchy with the legend SAC(ra) MON(eta) YRB(is) AVGC(usto- 
rum) ET CAESS(arum) NN{ostrorum) give us the following 
exergiial letters ; — 

Coin of Diocletian (First Augustus) R P 

„ Maximian (Second „ ) R S 

,, Constantins (First Caesar) R T 

„ Galerius (Second ,, ) R Q_. 

The R of course stands for the city name. The remaining 
letters are the initials of prima, secunda, <&c. (officina). There 
were thus four workshops in Rome, one devoted to each of the 
four rulers. 

At Alexandria also at this same time there were apparently 
four workshops, but not devoted each to producing the coins of 
one of the four rulers. For, taking only the coins in the British 
Museum collection, we find A and A on coins of Diocletian, A, 
B, and F on those of Maximian, A ? on a coin of Constantins 
Caesar, and A or A, and F on coins of Galerius Maximianus. 
The use of these mint-marks seems to begin in the eighth year 
of Diocletian (a. B. 29 1 ”2). 

Of the workmen in the mint {familia monetalis) we have, 


^ Mowat, ComUmisons secretes j Bev. Num, 1897, pp. 67 f., 127 f. 
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during Imperial times/ many classes mentioned. The signifi- 
cance of th'dr titles is by no means always clear. 

Officimtores the usual word for the officials who super- 
vised the mints. Before the creation by Trajan of the office of 
promnito7' monetae these, and the officials to be mentioned, wwe 
perhaps under the general direction of a super posHns h Under 
Constantine their director was known as praepositiis. 

The conductores flakirae directed the flatmarii who cast the 
bars of metal and the blanks for coining. The signatores have 
been explained as officials who attested by their signature the 
exactness of the weight and quality of the blank. But at the 
period at which we hear of these functionaries (the second and 
third centuries a.d.) signatures of any sort are conspicuous by 
their absence from the coins, Fui’ther, as we find signatores 
mentioned together with suj^postores and maUiatores% it would 
seem that they were conceited with the actual striking of the 
coin. It may be suggested that as the supposior was the person 
who placed the blank between the dies, while the malliator 
brought the hammer down on the upper die, the signator was 
the person who held the upper die in position. Signum means 
device or type, and this person could well be said signare 
monctam^. The testing of the accuracy of weight of the blanks 
was probably the work of the aequator, Finall^^, there were 
the scalptores^ who engraved the dies. 

All the officials of wdiom we hear under these names were 
members of the Imperial household The titles and organiza- 
tion of the workmen who produced the senatorial coins were 
doubtless similar. Ail, in any case, worked together in the 
mint attached to the temxfie of Juno Moneta, -which occuified 
on the Capitol the site where once had stood the house of 
Manlius^. 

The organization of the mint at the beginning of the second 
century a.d. can best be realized from three inscribed bases 

^ In 115 A. B. we find the whole familia of offieinatores -under an opfio 
et exactor auri argenti et aeris {C. L L. vi (i), nos. 42-44). See below. 

® See the inscriptions described below, 

® No inference m-ust be drawn from the connexion between this title 
signator and the verb sig(navit) on the gold bars described above ; for the 
subject of the latter is a procurator and a high official. 

^ Julius Caesar monetae pnhlicisque mctigalibus pecuUares servos praeposuit, 
and thus began the practice (Suet. J)iv, 76). 

^ Livy, vi. ao. 
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fbiiml near tlie, site of the ancient The first is a clediea- 

tioii to Apollo by Ml ix A tig, lib. Opt to et Exacior miri argenti ei 
aeris. The second, to Portuna by the Officmatores monetae 
mrarlae argentariae Caesaris n[ostr^. The list contains the 
names of (i) the Felix already mentioned ; (2) Albaniis lib(eitus) 
optio ; {3) sixteen liberti, who are described as off(icinatores) ; 
and (4) nine slaves. The thkd inscription is a dedication by 
the same Felix and the sigmtores siippostores malliatores monetae 
Caesaris n[ostri). The list of these officials contains thirty 
liberti and thirty-six slaves. The inscriptions belong to the 
year 115 a.b. 


* C, I, L. vi (i), nos. 42-44. 



BOOK II 
CHAPTER VI 

FABRIC AND 3 TYLB 
§ I . Stnick Coins, 

The word fabric is loosely employed in numismatics to denote 
the form given to a coin by the peculiar methods employed to 
produce it. These methods and their results varied at different 
times and places, and on a proper acquaintance with them 
depends to a large extent the power of distinguishing the 
genuine coin from the forgery, ancient or modern, as well as 
the possibility, in many cases, of attributing a coin to its true 
place of origin. The ancient literary authorities on this part 
of our subject are meagre in the extreme, and our knowledge 
of it is largely founded on inference. 

Metal of the proper quality and homogeneity having been 
obtained, the first process was to divide it into the requisite 
quantities. Where the method of coinage employed was that 
of casting, the process of division coincided with the final stage 
of giving the coin its proper form and type* 

For the purpose of striking ^ coins, the blanks of metal had 
first to be prepared of the requisite shape and weight. This could 
most easily be done by casting them ; and in all pi'obability 
this was the process usually adopted 

^ Xapdmiv, imx^pArT^tVy HotrreiVj ferire^ mdere, ijermtere, signare (see 
Biiimner, Technol iv. pp. 258, 259). The tyi)e, and apparently even the 
struck coin, may be called or nQpLfxa [Nem Jahrh, f. Phil 1896, 

p. 538 ; jVwn. CAr. 1897, p. 287). 

^ Pieces of gold have been found of the same quality and weight as the 
Roman aureij with one side more convex than the other, to allow of 
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Ie many struck coins the traces of the original easting of 
the blank are still appar-ent, as in the projections at the edge 
marking the channels by which the metal entered the mould 
(see below, § 4). The traces of casting are present, again, in the 
sloping edges 'which are characteristic of the bronze issues of 
Syria and Egypt (Fig. 23). The moulds were made with the 
edges slanting slightly outwards, so that the blanks when cool 
would easily drop out. The edges of the gold bars described 
above (p. 136) are sloped for a similar cause. Any roughness 



PfG. 23 — Bronze coin of Antiocluis IV of Syria (b. c. 175-164). Obv. 

Head of Zeus-Sarapis. Bev, BamAdcu? 'kvri6xov Qeov L’E]7r4^aFoG[s]. 

Eagle. 

left on the edge of the blank by the casting was trimmed off; 
hence a secondary chamfer is often apparent. 

The Pompeian walhpain ting from the Bomus Vettiorum, 
which is reproduced on pp. 146, 147 (Fig. 24 a, h) is of the utmost 
importance as illustrating the methods of coining employed by 
the ancients h Its date is some time in the first half-century 
of our era, but the methods it illustrates are probably in all 
essentials the same as those of an earlier period. The peacocks 
above the scene are probably purely ornamental, but they may 
possibly symbolize the presidency of Juno Moneta over the 
operations of the mint, which are carried on, in the artist’s 

the high relief in which the head was represented (Mon gez, Ife'm. cU 
VAead, des Inscr. ix. 1831, p. 207). There exist also several proofs of coins 
struck in lead (e. g. Brit Mus, Catat, Lyda, p. 283. no. 16 a\ It has been 
suggested (Friedlancler, A ww. JTns^, 1859, p, 407) that from these proofs 
moulds were made in which the blanks were cast. 

^ First published by Mxv T. Ely^ Chr. 1896, PI. VI. The view of Man 

(Bom, Mitth. 1896, p. 78) and others Bum. 1896, p. 360 ; 1899, pp. xvi ff.) 

that this painting represents a goldsnaith’s workshop, is, I venture 
to think, untenable. Jewels are not made with sledge-hammers. 
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fancy, by amoretti. Beginning at the' right we .see a furnace 
(suniiouiited by a head of Vulcan). On one side stands a Cupid 
who examines a ladle full of metal which he withdraws .from 
' the furnace ^ On the other,, another7?af?^rarm&’' with a '.pair of 
tongs holds i,n the flame a blank of 'metal whicdi lie. is .heating 
with the help, of a blowpipe, ■ When heated the blanks are', 
passed on to a third Cupid, who reduces them to a propeiv shape 
by means of a hammer and anvil. The next object in the picture 
is a cabinet with shelves containing various coins and pieces of' 
iiietal and balances, A fourth Cupid holds a pair of scales wdth 
which he is testing the i^veight of a blank before a seated figure 
who appears to be female. It would, however, in spite of the 
apparent ‘ eyes * on her wings, be rash to identify her with 
the presiding goddess. The final stage is represented on the 
extreme left, where one Cupid (the su^^postor) holds with the 
tongs the die, which another (the malliator) strikes with a 
sledge-hammer on top of the blank which — though not seen 
in the representation — is lying on the anvil The coins are 
throughout represented as of gold. 

On the coins (PI. XII, 6) of T. Carisius (denarii struck about 
48 B. c., and ^ restored ’ by Trajan) are represented four objects 
which are generally supposed to represent the instruments of 
the money er — anvil, hammer, tongs, and a wreathed conical 
object, generally described as a coin die. Others explain this 
object as the caj) of Vulcan, and the presence of the wreath 
appears to favour this view. So far as its shape is concerned, 
either explanation toII serve The hammer is absurdly small 
for the size of the die, but accuracy in a matter of this sort can 
hardly be expected. 

The only other external evidence of the methods of striking 
coins is derived from a small bronze coin of Paestum, alluding 

^ This, Mr. E. J. Seltmanu's explanation Chr. 1898, p. 295), is 

undoubtedly right. This Cupid was previously explained as stoking 
the fire. 

® The depression in the anvil, necessary to prevent the blank slipping 
aside, accounts for the invisibility of the blank. Or it is possible, as 
Mr. Seltmann suggests, that the dies are actually fastened into the tongs. 
Seech, ix. § 3, note. . 

® Cp. the die of a coin of Augustus | Gaylus, Eec. d^Ant 2, 284, PI. T05, 
no. I. The case against the explanation of the object as a die is given 
by Prledlander, ‘Welehe sind die aitesten Medaillen ? ' p. 265 of. Ann. 
d. Inst, 1859, pp. 407 f. 



striking ilie die with a hammer as on the painting ; in front of 
him stands another person (the directing his work 

(Pig. 25) ^ Other bronze coins of the same jilace represent 
what appears to be the mint building. 

^ Garmcci, Le Monete dell* Italia, PI. 123, nos. 5 (the specimen here 
figured) and 6. 
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apparently to the right of coinage specially accorded to this 
place by the Eoiiians in 89 b.c. On this piece we have on the 
obverse a pair of scales, on the reverse a workman {malUator) 
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The Pompeian pictu,re somewhat incomplete! .y suggests that 
casting was the. method by which Eans were originally prepared. 


If so, the process of re-fusing with the blowpipe and hammer- 
ing seems somewhat unnecessary unless it be to remove 
irregularities of the kind already mentioned. If, on the other 

L'2, 
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liand, the blanks, were obtained not by casting, but by cutting 
off, equal lengths from a bar of metal of imiforni thickness, 
we can iiiiderstand that it would be necessary to touch up the 
blanks, before they could be struck b 

The, actual process of striking would be much facilitated by 

heating the blank, and the reticu- 
lated surface which some early 
Greek coins present is evidence 
that in at least some cases coins 
were struck while hot b 

But this raises a further diffi- 
culty in the interpretation of the 
picture. If the blanks were 
heated before being struck, a 
second furnace episode might be 
expected ; for during the toiicliing-up and the weighing the 
flans would have become cold. The omission may be due 
to obvious artistic reasons ; or again, the order of the scenes 
from right to left may not correspond to the actual order 
in time. 

The lower die — that of the obverse of the coin — was let into 
the anviP ; the blank was laid over it; the reverse die — con- 
sisting in the earliest times merely of the end of a bar, 

^ In mediaeval times the blanks %vere clipped into shape with shears. 
This of course was possible only when coins were thin, although Lenor- 
mant thinks that the process of punching out the flans was occasionally^ 
adopted in ancient times. The blanks of the square Indo-Greek coins 
were perhaps cut out of sheets of metal. 

- Mongez (op. cit. pp. 208, 209) states that, until the time when 
steel dies came in, all blanks were lieated before striking. This he holds 
was necessary so long as the dies were made of so soft a material as 
bronze (i.e. throughout the good period of ancient coinage). The eccen- 
tricity of the impressions was also partly due to the great haste which 
was iieeessaiy, if the blank was to be struck before it became cool. 
Coins w'hich were left too long after heating usuuhy split under the 
hammer. Mongez and Lenormant hold that coins' were taken away 
between the blows and reheated, but the evidence for this, never very 
strong, is still more weakened by the Pompeian wall-painting. 

^ This is the generally accepted view. By some it has been supposed 
that the incuse square was produced by an elevation on the anvil, and 
consequently that the obverse die was the tipper one (Blu inner, Ttchn, iv. 
p. 261, note i). The rude, unequal nature of some of the incuses shows 
tiiat the position of the blank wbuld be somewhat insecure on such an 
elevation. 



Fio. 25,. — Bron,ze coin of 

Paestuni. Obi\ Scales. 

.The striking of money. 
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roiiglieB,ecl so as to grip the blank — was placed over all ; ami 
the lianiiiier being . brought down caused an impression to be 
made on both, sides., No collar appears to 'have been used , to 
prevent the metal spread.iiig or , slipping- • The upper die being 
driven deeply into the blank by the first blow (thus produeiiig 
the , incuse impression) served fairly well to keep the coin in 
placCy and at each blow the security of the position , of the 
blank was of course increased, Buty althoiigii kept in place, 
the metal was able to spread freel}^ ; and to this we owe the 
irregular shapes and split fians which can hardly be said to 
detract from the charm of Greek coins. 

§ 2. Ancknt Dies. 

The wa}^ in which dies were prepared in ancient times can 
only be conjectured from the appearance of the coins struck 
with them. Mongez ’ maintains that the instrument employed 
for engraving gems was also employed for coin dies, viz. the 
wheel Tiie graving tool was not introduced until late Eoman 
times, in the fourth or fifth century. That the wheel was used 
for sketching out the main design cannot be doubted ^ ; the 
circular sinkings produced by the instrument were often left, and 
the bosses resulting from them are obvious, especially in the 
lettering, on the less carefully hnisbed coins. Very often these 
bosses are so large as to considerably increase the difEculty of 
deciphering the letters ; and the types of barbarous imitations 
often reduce themselves to a meaningless conglomeration of 
bosses or pellets of this kind. The more careful engraver 
supplemented the wheel with the graving tool, and smoothed 
away the circular sinkings until the whole intaglio appeared to 
have been produced by th e graving tool alone. 

A few ancient dies exist ; one used for striking coins of 
Faustina II, in the Lyon Museum, has been illustrated more 
than once V^J^nd is reproduced here (Pig. 26). It is made of 

^ Op. cit. p. 204. 

" i.e. a smali metal wiieel with a cutting edge, worked by means of 
a drill. See Bi'it. Mas. Catal. of Engraved GemSj j). 11. 

The Italians of tlie Eenaissance, who imitated Eoman coins, used the 
graver wholly (Mongez, op, cit. p. 204). 

^ FriedUlnder in Z.f. N, y. p. 121 ; Gardner, YVis^s, p. 20. 
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soft iron, except for the part which contains the actual design, 
which is ill steel. Other dies exist of hardened bronze ; a few, 
made tor stri,ldng Gaulish coins are entirely of bronze or soft 
Iron. It is doubtful whether any of the coin dies supposed to 
be Greek can be regarded as genuine \ 

On the coins of the Seleiicidae (Fig. 23 and PL X. 4), 

on some of the contemporary 
bronze coins of Syrian and 
Palestinian cities, on the coins 
of the Lagidae with sloping 
edges, and on a number of 
Greek imperial coins, there 
occur punctures in the very 
centre of the field. These are 
generally supposed to have been 
caused by a pin inserted in the 
centre of the die, in order to 
prevent the blank from shifting. 
It is odd that so simple a thing 
as a collar should not have 
occurred to those who are sup- 
posed to have adopted this 
barbarous expedient. The sup- 
position is however without 
foundation ; for in two coins 
from the same die the hole is 
in different places, thus show- 
ing that the object which pro- 
duced the hole was not fastened 
into the die L 

Instruments made of soft metal naturally wore out very 
fpiiekly, and it is indeed not common, before imperial times, to 
find two coins from the same die^. To this fact we owe the 

^ One with the type of Berenice is published in the Mo 7 i. d. Inst. v. 51, 
110.9; Jlnwah, 1853, p. 1^8. 

“ E-g. Wroth, Brit.Mus. Catal.^ <?a?ah*a,&c.jpp. 20, 21, nos. 16,20. I know 
of no satisfactory explanation of this fact. 

^ Tiiougli commoner than at first sight appears. Naturally collectors 
do not care to have two specimens from the same dies. At the same 
time, the value of noting the community of dies is considerable. Tiie 
chronological relation between a number of coins can be partly ascertained 



Fig. 25 . —Die for striking coins 
of Faustina II. Lyon Museum. 
[From the Zeitschiiftfib'Numis- 
matik, vol. v. p. 121.] 
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extraordiiiary variety in design which is characteristic of ancient 
coins. Ill imperial times, however, it is not imconinion in any 
large., collection to find two coins sharing one die between them, 
although it is still rare to. find both obverse and reverse of two^ 
coins from the same dies. 

Traces, :of .the mending of dies soinetinies appear on imperial: 
coins, in the shape of circular . lines parallel to the edge of the 
cioin. The die has cracked at the edge, and the edge has been, 
replaced by a band of fresh metal, which, not being truly 
adjusted, leaves traces of the join (PI. 'XIII. 7). 

But if the soft dies wore out quickly, it was also possible to 
produce them with great rapidity. This speed of execution 
accounts for the not infrequent blunders on ancient coins, and 
for the careless workmanship which is too common even in the 
period of the finest art. It also explains the fact that emperors 
whose reigns were short— sometimes limited to a few days — 
are represented by large and various issues k 


§ 3. The Tevehjmient of Form of StrucJc Coins* 

The lower die, as we have seen, produced what is known as 
the obverse of the coin, the upper die the reverse. The reverse 
continued for some time to receive merely a rude impression 
from the punch ; the idea of ornamenting the latter, however, 
was not late in arising, and by the middle of the sixth century 
the practice of having what might properly be called a type for 
both sides of the coin was fairly well established k Before this 

bj Bialving such a list of common dies as that drawn up for Eiis by 
Mr. Wroth {Num. Chr. 1892, pp. 12, 13). The sharing of commoii dies by 
diiierent cities is evidence of a political connexion between them. Tlius 
Mr. Arthur Evans possesses two coins of Croton and xMetapontum from 
the same obverse die. Prymnessiis and Synnada in tiie time of Gal lien us 
used the same obverse die. See Imhoof-Blumer, Zitr Munzkunde Gross- 
griechenlands mit hesonderer BerikksicMigung eintger Munzgnippen mit 
.^kmpelgleickheitenj 2 ^u 7 ri, Zeit. xviiL 

^ Mongez, op. cit. p. 210. 

* If the accepted attribution of the earliest double-type coins of Athens 
to Scion is correct— and it has not been dispi’oved —Athens was a genera- 
tion in advance of other states in this matter. In any ca.se, these earliest 
double-type coins are not later than the middle of the sixtii century (Von 
Fritze in Z.f. X. xx. 1896, pp. 142 ff.). Some of the earliG.st eiectrum 
coins of Asia Minor bear minor tj^pes on their reverses (PI. i. 3, 7 ; 
Head, Corns of iht Ancients^ PI. i, 3, 4). 
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was the case^ various methods of modifying the monotony of 
the incuse sf|uai'e had been adopted. A combination of two 
squares of unequal size, or of an oblong with a square, is 
very characteristic of the- earliest .pieces of the west coast .of 
Asia Minor (PL I). In the south-east corner, of the Aegean 
we. find two narrow oblongs side by side. Another method 
of diversification— not common, in Ihese early, times in Asia— 
was to divide up the square into quarters (square or triangular) 
o,r eighths. By, leaving every other eighth level .with the sur- 
face,, there was produced the pattern known as the mill-sail 
inciise, (PL I. 5) b Some, of these forms were retained by cer- 
., tain states long after the practice of using two types. had become 
■established elsewhere' ; in other .cases, a transition ,was effected 
by placing small types, or letters in the division of the incuse, 
preparatory to abolishing the divisions . and filling the whole 
Space with one type.. 

One great exception, however, to the use of the incuse square 
on the reverse must be mentioned. This is met with in 
Southern Italy At the time when coinage was introduced 
into this district the double type had become established ; but 
instead of a new type being placed on the reverse, the type 
of the obverse was ''repeated '.in'-Incuse in a,' slightly modified 
form I This was - an,, advance -on „',the ,. practice prevalent in 
northern .Italy : (Etruria) ' and- in ' other outlying, districts, such 
as some .parts of Cyprus, --where the,,reverse,. was sometimes 
left perfectly plain. The object of the Italian fabric was to 
.make it possible to pack or 'pile coins. A number of coi,ns 
of this peculiar fabric can be piled one on top of the other 
to some height. With ordinary coins of which both sides 
are in relief this is impossible. But from an artistic point 
of view the form was due to a naive attempt to enable one, 
so to speak, to look through the coin and see the obverse type 
from behind. Thus on early coins of Poseidonia (PL III. 2) 
the figure of Poseidon on the obverse is seen from the front, 
advancing to the right; on the reverse the god is seen feom 

^ Peculiar forms of incuse, Head, Coins of the Anden^Sj PL i. 5 ; 6. 31 ; 
9. 33 fa variety of the mill-sail) ; 13. 24. 

- And at Zaucle in Sicily in the earliest times (Evans, Kum. Chr. 
1896. pp. 1 01 if. j. 

•' The coins have thus the deceptive appearance of being small pieces of 
repousse work, and are indeed very thin. 
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behind (as is clear from the representation of the chhmiys) 
advancing to the left. Small details were usually omitted 
on the reverse, although the inscription was sometimes, as 
in. the case just mentioned, repeated. Even where the reverse 
type was a diftereiit one, it was usual in this district to 
represent it in incuse. The use of an incuse design on the 
reverse is also found in the eleetriim coinage of Lesbos in the 
fifth eentiuy h But here the designs are always different on 
obverse and reverse. 

The reverse die, in Southern Italy and in Sicily, was as 
a rule from the first made circular instead of square in form. 
The result of this was a circular impression on the reverse 
instead of the incuse rectangle of Hellas proper and the East. 
As in many other things, the Western colonies were thus 
considerably in advance of their mother-cities. For in Hellas 
proper and the East, the incuse square continued to be usual 
until the end of the fifth century b.c. Before this, however, 
the experiment had sometimes been made of using the roiind- 
headecl punch for the reverse. Shortly after 400 b. c. this circular 
incuse very generally displaced the square, and it was not long 
before it disappeared in its turn, except so far as the excessive 
size of the blank caused the edges to swell up under pressure 
and form a rim round the type. The transition from the 
incuse square to the flat reverse was often elTected without 
the intermediate stage of the incuse circle. 

It xvas doubtless for commercial reasons that a state such 
as Cyzicus refused to do away with the incuse square on its 
reverse, but retained it till late in the fourth century. But 
the sudden reappearanee of a well-defined incuse square in 
the second century b.c. at Ehodes, and certain places under 
Rhodian influence (mainly in Caria and Lycia, PL IX. 5), was 
not due to any such reasons, and must be attributed to a 
tendency to archaize. 

So far as fabric is concerned, there are few changes to 
chronicle in the fourth century. In spite of the disappearance 
of the incuse, coins continued to be made of a considerable 
thickness. The earliest coins were almost bean- shaped ; but 
the thick oval dump gradually gave to the round, fiat, but 
still comparatively thick 2>iece. Towards the end of the fourth 
’ Wroth, Bril. Mm. Catal., Troas. &c., PL XXXI, 
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century may be noticed a tendency to spread tbe fian and 
make the relief lower. At the same time more care is taken 
to strike the coin, so far as concerns the placing of the type 
in the centre of the flan ; and the types of the coins of this 
and the succeeding period show up well in the centre of the 
flan, surroimded by a comparatively broad field. From the 
beginning of the second century b.c. dates the intro duet ion 
of the ‘spread tetrad rachms’ which were struck in such 
numbers, especially in Asia Minor. This spreading was often 
carried to excess, as for instance in the coinage of Maronea, 
Thasos, and Byzantium {PI. IX. 2). 

A few of the varieties of fabric in struck coins which are 
met with from the fourth century onwards must be mentioned 
here. Some of these were perhaps due to fancy merely. To 
this class must probably be assigned the famous Roman serrati 
(PL XII. 4\ denarii wnth notched edges which gained a con- 
siderable reputation in distant parts of the world L The serrate 
fabric was employed by the Carthaginians (who perhaps in- 
vented it), the Seleucidae (PL X. 4), and the Macedonians about 
200 Since there are bronze coins of this fabric, its object 

can hardly have been to show that the coins "were solid and not 
plated. 

Another class of coins owed their shape to the method by 
which the blanks were prepared. Such are, for instance, 
the sc|uare Indo-Greek coins (which were cut from a strip 
or sheet of metal], and the circular coins with sloping edges 
which have been mentioned above®. The varieties so far 
described are distinguished by the nature of their edges j as 
regards surface, there wei*e very few departures from the usual 
form. The earliest coins are lentoid, and highly convex ; a very 
slight convexity is as a rule preserved, even on the reverse, 
througiiout the later periods of Greek and Roman coinage, 

1 Tacitus {Germ. 5) says of the Germans in his time (long after the 
serrati had ceased to be issued) : ^pecumam prohant veterem et diu notanif 
serrafos higafosque. This statement is confirmed by finds. 

Babel on, Rois de Syrk, pp. clxxxviii ff. 

2 See p, 144. Lonormant thinks (i. p. 264) that the blanks of the large 
bronze coins of the Lagidae were not east but cut out with a i,)unch. 
But I foil to see in them the regularity of edge on which he bases this 
theory. In fact, they present every appearance of being cast, and many 
of them have the characteristic projections at the side. 
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sufficient to prevent the piece from looking too flat. But there 
are a few instances of a slight concavity^ although never attain- 
ing to the peculiar sc^phate fabric of late Byzantine coins. 


§ 4. Cast Coins, 

The process of casting^ coins was similar to that used for all 
other metal work which was cast solid. With hollow-casting 
we are not concerned. The first step was to make a model of 
the coin — %ve will suppose in wax or fine clay. On this a mould 
was made in two parts, which were then joined together. 
Apertures wei*e left, by one of which the liquid metal could 
be introduced, while the air escaped by the other. These 
apertures are represented in the actual coin by projections from 
the sides, to remove which, in some cases, no trouble seems 
to have been taken ^ A number of coins could be cast at the 
same time by placing the moulds side by side, and allowing 
the molten metal to run from one into another by means of 
channels. It is natural to suppose that the moulds were 


^ For instance, the bronze coins struck for Cyprus, with the head of 
Antoninus Pius on the obverse, and that of Marcus Aurelius on the 
reverse ; and a bronze coin of Mytilene {Brit Mus. Catal, Troas, &c., PI. XLI, 
no. 3). 

Xwveveiv, Staxitv, funclere, (mi'/lare. The last word is the only one of 
the four which is actually used of coins : aes antiguissimum, quod est Jlaium, 
pecore est notatum^ Varr. R, B, ii. i. 9 ; Jlata signataque pecuniar OelL ii. lo. 3 ; 
Jllviri auro argenio aere Jlando feriundo^ Inscr. (VVilmaun’s Exempla, 611 c, 
1189, &c.). Pomponius (Dig. I. 2, 2) speaks of the triumviri monetaJes 
aeriSf argenti, auri Jlatores ; and %vg have denarii of L. Flaminius Ghilo with 
nil, VIR PRl(mws*) FL. A(t*iOv and of On. Cornelius Lentulus Marcel- 
linus CVR(ator) >[c (denaiiis) f-t.(andis). But the use of the word //are 
refers partly to the casting of bars of metal which were afterwards made 
into struck coins (some of these bars have been found bearing the names 
of functionaries of the mint ; see above, p. 136, and Blanchet in Rev. Ntim. 
1896, p. 17 ; 1893, p. 285}, and partly to the casting of the Hans of 
the coin. ' 

® Others have given a diiferent explanation of those projections which, 
as we have seen, occur frequently in struck coins of which the blanks were 
cast. It is supposed (Bliimner, Teclin. iv. p, 259) that, the mould being made 
in two parts, a raised edge was left where tliese two parts joined. On the 
face of the coin this disappeared in the process of striking, but at the rim 
two projections would remain. Now (1) the object of making the mould 
(if a coin which was afterwards to receive a type from the hammer in 
two parts is not apparent, unless it was made from a proof, which is 
a matter of conjecture. The mould of the blank was more probably 
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made in sucli a way that they could be employed more than 
once ; otherwise the labour and cost of producing a number 
of coins would have been immense b When, however, the 
first mould was broken or otherwise spoilt, it "^vas easy to 
make another from one of the coins already cast. The effect 
of this on the fabidc would be important. For, as metal 
contracts in cooling, each coin when cool would he slightly 
smaller than the capacity of its mould. A second mould made 
from this coin wmuld be of the same size as the coin, and 
therefore by an equal amount smaller than the original 
mould. A repetition of the process would produce a still 
smaller mould and coin, and the effect of these successive 
reductions would in the course of time become easily ap- 
preciable b This is in all probability one cause of the 
curious degeneration in size and weight, which we meet with 
in the early Eoman coinage — the largest series of cast coins in 
existence. 

The usual shape of cast coins, as of struck ones, is circular. 
Among the earliest coins of Central Italy, however, are the 
large quadrilateral biicks known as aes signatiim (Fig. 10) ; 
and even earlier than these are the aes rude (Fig. 9), and 
niassae, large pieces of metal often presenting the appearance of 
fragments of cast bronze bars. Another exceptional fabric is 
found atOlbia in Sarmatia, where pieces were cast in the shape 
of fish (Fig. i). 

In ancient times the process of casting was almost entirely 
limited to Italian coins of the early period. Of early Greek 
coins, only the large bronze pieces of Olbia in Sarmatia were 
produced by this process ; for the aes grave of Sicily must 
be classed with the cast coins of Italy. Among the coins 
issued by Greek cities in imperial times are a number of pieces 

a mere sinking, like the holes in a coin-tray. This may be considered as 
certain in the case of coins with a sloping edge (see above, p. 144). (sj If 
the mould were made in two parts, the only practical method would be 
to make one part for one face, the other for the other face, of the coin. 
This could never leave a raised edge across the face of the blank, but only 
round the rim. 

^ In later times, in the case of medals, it is quite possible that the 
original moulds were not used more than once. 0 . F. Keary, Guide to the 
Exk ib. of Italian Medals in the B. M, p. xii. 

^ With regard to cast medals, see the calculations by N. Rondot, Rev. 
Num, 1895, pp. 403-416. 
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wliicli have been cjist. Their genuineness has often been 
doubtecl. .But some light is thrown on this' point by two 
coins of in Pamph3Tia {obv. Head of Salonina ; rev, 

Tyche seated), one of which is east from the other, which 
is struck. It would be fair to suppose that the cast was 
made in modern times, were it not that the original is in some 
places more worn than the cast, and must therefore have been 
in circulation after the cast was made K In addition to evidence 
such as this, the existence of clay moulds (Fig. 27) proves 
that many ancient coins were cast. It has been suggested that 



Fig, 27. — Clay moulds for easting coins of Maximianus Herculeus and 
Constantius Chlorus. Found at Buston, Northampton. 


the moulds formed part of the plant of false moneyers; but 
there is reason to suppose that they were used by the authorities^. 
In deciding whether a coin is cast or struck, the presence of 
air-holes is of course a good test | but it must be remembered 
that, the blanks having been originally cast before the die was 
impressed, the second process may sometimes have failed to 
eliminate all traces of the first. 

^ Brit. Mils. Caial.j Lycia^ &c,, p. 169, no. 21, and p. 298, no 21 a, 

^ Mongez (op. cit.p. 207) considers that they are so numerous that they 
cannot have been used only by the authorities. Large quantities have 
been found in England, in France, and on the Ehine. See Caylus, Jiec. 
eVAnt. i. p. 286, Fi. 105, no. ii ; Mommsen, ui, p. 15. The casting process 
was severely forbidden by various ordinances of the fourth century. 
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§ 5. The Composition of the Type* 

Eegardecl from tlie point of view of a design, tlie types of 
Greek and Eoman coins went througli a regular development. 
At first the type was usually impressed on tlie metal, without 
any particular regard for its decorative properties. Even in 
the earliest period, however, we may note cases in which some 
attempt was made to adapt the type to the field. Such a simple 
expedient as reverting the head of an animal (PI. 1 . 7, 12), in order 
to make the whole design more suitable to the circular field, is 
the most obvious instance of this attempt. A similar motive 
inspires the 4aeraldic'' arrangement, by which a type is repre- 
sented doubled, so as to produce a symmetrical arrangement 
(PL I. 6), The so-called kneeling (really running) figures, so 
common in early Greek art, were for a similar reason also 
suitable for coin- types (PL I. 5). An advance on this stage 
was made wdien the figure was represented in its natui%‘il 
attitude, and the circular field filled up by adjuncts, either 
purely ornamental or taking the shape of legends or symbols 
expressing the authority under which the coin was issued. 
The addition of a border enhanced the artistic appearance of 
the coin. In the case of the reverse, the type ^vas sufficiently 
enclosed by the incuse square although in some places a 
border was added on the reverse long beffire the obverse was 
thus decorated. In Greek Italy a border was usual from the 
first on both sides of the coin, although in Sicily it was as 
a rule dispensed wdth where the incuse circle was employed. 
These borders most frequently take the shape of a row of dots ; 
occasionally we find a plain line, a cable pattern (PL III. 2), 
a radiate border, a row of dots between hvo lines, or twm lines 
with the interval between them filled with parallel cross - 
strokes. These are the chief forms of the purely decorative 
border; but there are also instances of the adaptation to the 
purposes of a border of something organic to the type. The 
best instance of this is the use of the wreath (Terina, PL VI. 8) ; 
we also find a conventional wave-pattern enclosing the head 

^ The early coins of Calyinna (PL x. 14) are interesting for the way 
in which the shape of the incuse is adapted to the shape of the type — 
a chelys. 
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of a water-nymph ^ ; and eyen the legend is sometimes disposed 
in a strikingly decorative way. The Greek artist^ however, left 
himself a free hand in these matters, and we have examples in 
which he allowed some portion of the type to escape from the 
horder ; the good eifect thus produced is to be remarked on the 
obverse of the coin of the Sicilian Naxos (PL VI. i), the reverse 
of which is at the same time a fine example of the adaptation 
of the type, without distortion, to a circular field. 

An instance of the way in wdiich what was once an organic 
part of the type may come to have merely a decorative impor- 
tance is seen in the use of the shield. On the early coins with 
the type of a shield bearing a device ^ the whole design from 
the first strikes the eye as representing a shield. On the late 
coins of Macedon^, however, the shield is so treated that the 
part of it not covered by the head has the effect of an elaborate 
border. This is more evident in the coins of Macedon under 
the Eomans (PL X. 5) than in the coins of Philip V of the 
preceding period (PI. VIII. 7). 

Of the adjuncts to the type which occur in the field, those 
above described as purely ornamental are the exception in 
Greek coins ; and indeed it may sometimes be doubted whether 
a better knowledge of the meaning of these adjuncts would not 
reduce still further the number of those wdiich can be called 
purely ornamental. It is enough to instance as adjuncts of 
this kind the volute ornaments on Cypriote coins and the floral 
ornaments in the corners of the square horder in coins of 
Posidium in Carjiathus and Ehaucus in Crete But by far 
the greater number of the adjuncts have a distinct meaning. 
The discussion of this, however, belongs to a different chapter 
On the early coins the symbols are often represented with 
undue prominence * but in the best period they are made 
smaller and do not interfere wdth the effect of the type. 
Compare for instance the dolphins on the Bemareteion and its 
companion tetradrachm of b. 0. 480 (PL III. 5, 6) wdth those 
on the decadrachms of a later date (PL VI. 4, 6). Similarly, 

^ Gardner, PI. VI. 13. 

E. g. at Elis, Head, Coins of ike Ancients^ PI. 14, no. 33. In Lycia, Brit. 
Mus. Caial, Lycia, PI. VII, nos. 7, 10. 

^ Head, Coins of the Ancients, FI, 10, 12. 

^ IMd., PL 3. 32. 

® Svoronos, Bum. de la Crete am. PL 29. 9. ® Cli. vii. § 10. 
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an exaggeration of fclie border is visible on early coins as com- 
pared with later V 

Legends at first appear on Greek coins in a.iniicb, abbreviatecl 
form. Tiie initial letter of the name of the comimmity served 
to indicate the authority by vrhich the coin was. issiiedj, such'' 
i'niti.als being' in fact used as the city' arms on other objects 
besides coins Not even the earliest inscriptionSj however, 
are limited to the city name ; a legend explanatory of the type 
occurs on the earliest inscribed coin (PL I. 4). As with the 
spread of 'writing the legends became longer, it became neces- 
sary to arrange them decoratively so as to fill the vacant spaces 
of the field or form a border. The former arrangement is 
obvious on most coins ; the latter is perhaps best illustrated by 
the coins of the Macedonian and Thracian region, such as 
Amphipolis (PL V. i). As time went on, a tendency showed 
itself to overcrowd the field with inscriptions, of which good 
instances may be found on the Athenian tetradrachms and the 
regal coins of late times. On the latter the employment of 
the inscription to enclose the type as a border, 'whether square 
(PL X. i) or round was still usual, and on imperial coins the 
circular arrangement became almost invariable, and has lasted 
down to modern times. In imperial times the border of dots is 
almost universal. 

§6. Development of Style. 

It is not proposed to deal here in any great detail with the 
artistic development of Greek and Eoman coin- types L The 
treatment of the relief in coins follows more or less closely the 
general lines on which Greek sculpture in relief developed ^ 
The Greeks soon advanced beyond the stage in which the 
decoration of their coins consisted of a mere pattern, to that in 
which they represented some object natural or artificiaL As 

^ E.g. on coins of Tarentiim : Head, Coins 0/ the Ancients, PL 7, no. 4, &o. 

® E. Curtius, Ueher den rel Cfian der gr. Milnzenj Gas. Abh. ii. p. 457, cf. 91 1 
Imhoof-Blumer, Z.f. 2 T. i. 130. 

® Head, Coins of the Ancients^ PL 62, nos. 20, 21. 

* For Greek coins this has alreadj been done at length in Professor 
Gardner’s l)jpes of Greek Coins ; for a brief summary of the development of 
style, see also Head, iltsf. Nttm, pp. lx ff. 

® The development of coins, however, very often, though not always, 
lags somewhat behind that of sculptm-e. 
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the human figure is the last object to the satisfactory treatment 
of which any art attains, we are prepared to find that the 
subjects represented on the earlier coins are more frequently 
of another hind ; in fact, animal types are by far the most 
common. Kext to these, perhaps, in frequency come monstrous 
t^'pes (with which may be classed the head of the Gorgon), 
consisting of fantastic combinations either of twm or more 
animals, such as the chimaera, pegasus, griffin, winged boar, 
or of animals and human beings, such as the centaurs. The 
most fertile imagination in regard to these monstra liorrenda 
seems to haYe belonged to the die engravers of Cyzicus. The 
human head is naturally much less represented in this eaidy 
period than the human figure as a whole. But from the middle 
of the sixth century we are able to trace the development of 
style as shown in the treatment of both head and figure. This 
treatment, down to the time of the Persian wars, cannot be 
called anything but primitive. The head, where represented, 
is extrern ly rudely made; the eye is an elliptical sw^elling, 
plastered, as it were, on to the face, and of an excessive size. The 
ear is placed rather too high. The swelling of the cheek is 
exaggerated by the emphasizing of the defining line below it, 
the transition from cheek to jaw being not gradual, but marked 
by a depression which lends to the face the ^archaic grin.’ 
The swelling of the nostril, also, is too sharply defined. The 
hair is frequently represented by rows of dots. The best 
instances of this style are to be found in the early coins of 
Athens (PL II 2). The treatment of the human figure errs by 
a similar exaggeration of the various features, and failure to 
blend them, as is clear from the early coins of Lete in Macedon ^ 
and Caulonia in Italy (PL III. 3). But even before the 
Persian wars the rudeness of primitive art begins to be refined. 
There is a considerable advance from the coin of Caulonia just 
iBentioned to that of Foseidonia (PL III. 2). The human- 
headed bull at Gela (PL III. y), or the female head at Syracuse 
(PL III. 5) brings us very near to the most remarkable 
coin of the ‘early transitional’ period— the Demareteioii of 
480 E. c, (PL III. 6). In this coin, all the primitive exaggera- 
tions are toned down; the eye, though still shown in full, 
no longer projects from the face ; the ear, however, is still set 
^ Head, Coins 0/ the AncieniSf Pi. 4. 5. 

■ M,' 
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too high. The cheek merges naturally into the jaw, anc! the 
archaic grin becomes a smile. The hair is still represented 
with formality, but by means of wavy lines instead of dots. 
The formality which is characteristic of the period on which 
we have now entered is not the result of long movement in 
a groove ; it is, on the contrary, instinct with life. Before it 
could reach its full freedom Greek art had, so to speak, to go 
through this period of rigid training, in which extraordinary 
care is devoted to thoroughness of detail, and grace and refine- 
ment (x<^pis} are put before eveiy other aim. Some twenty 
years later than the Demareteion is the Naxian head of Dionysus 
(PL YL i). A curious feature of this head is the contrast 
between the hair, the treatment of which is not surpassed on 
any Greek coin, and the formal beard and moustache. The 
somewhat unpleasant leer, intensified by this treatment, is 
unusual in Greek representations of the wine-god who, though 
not always dignified, is almost always humane. A striking 
contrast to the two pieces of Syracuse and jSTaxos is furnished 
by the archaistic coins of Athens (PL IV. 3\ In these we see 
the result of a mental conflict in the artist, who is really capable 
of much better work, but who is bound to produce a piece which 
shall resemble the genuinely archaic Athenian coins. The result 
entirely fails to carry conviction ; it is neither primitive nor 
advanced ; it is lifeless, and formal for formality’s sake. 

The change in the treatment of the human figure at this 
period is sufficiently apparent from a study of such repre- 
sentations as the discobolus on coins of Cos\ or, again, the 
remarkable Sileniis on the reverse of the coin of ISiaxos already 
described. It is difficult to imagine how the pectoral and 
abdominal muscles (above all in a Silenus !) could in a position 
of repose take the tense form given them. There is some 
excuse for the exaggeration of the anatomy in cases of eiiergetic 
action but the only muscles which should stand taut in this 
figure are those of the legs. The proper modelling of the 
muscles in this pose is to be found in the later coin of Naxos 
with the same type (PL VI. 3), where ail the dryness of the 
transitional period is replaced by the supple modelling and 

^ Plead, Coins of the A^icients^ PI. ri. 36. 

* An obvious instance of such exaggeration is to be found in the 
Amazon frieze of the Mausoleum. 
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pv&pi 6 $ of the artist who understands anatomy, and understands 
it well enough to keep it in its proper place. 

By the middle of the fifth century, the eye is shown in 
profile ; the top of the ear is level with the line drawn from 
corner to corner of the eye. The general characteristic of the 
style of this period is a severe simplicity. The trammels of 
archaic refinement— for with increasing power the artist begins 
to work more boldly— are thrown off, and a larger, freer 
treatment results. Of the noble, severe style of this period 
there is perhaps no better instance than one of the earliest 
coins of Thulium, dating from 443 b.c. or a few years later 
(PI. VI. 5). But this style is of comparatively short duration. 
At the culminating period of the art of Greek coins, which 
may be placed at the close of the fifth century, the severity 
of which we have spoken had completely given way before 
a softer, though still dignified and ideal treatment. The little 
coin of Terina (PI. YL 8), a masterpiece in its chastity of 
design, serves best to illustrate this stage. The most popular 
monuments of this time are, however, the Syracusan deca- 
drachms and tetradrachms (PI. VI. 4, 6, 7). Many of these, 
however, marvellous as they are, lack the simjDlicity and 
reserve of the coin of Terina ; some indeed are almost ex- 
travagant. Still, of none of the best coins of this period can 
it be said that they are merely pretty. The facing head of 
Apollo on the coin of Amphipolis (PL V. i) has a tendency 
towards effeminacy, but it is still a noble head. At the same 
time with the loss of severity, the artists have learned to 
be realistic and picturesque. The young hunter at Segesta 
with his leash of hounds ^, the Cretan goddess seated in her 
tree (Pi. IV. 2), the Victory of Elis, seated on a basis, watching 
the contest (PI V. 2), the two eagles at Acragas, poaKopei^oi 
Xayimp eptKVfiova (p'ppaTt yipvav, the one tearing his prey, the 
other with his head raised, shrieking (PL III. 9) — all these 
are instances of the new power of expression belonging to the 
coin engravei*. And the frequent occurrence at this time of 
the facing head is another proof of power 


^ Head, Coins of the Ancients^ PL 17, no. 31. 

^ The wear to which a fuli-face representation was exposed soon reduced 
a beautitui relief to a caricature. It was therefore little loss to art when, 
about the middle of the fourth century, this form of representation 
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Tlie art of tlie first half of the fourth century maintains 
most successfully the level now attained. It is not really until 
we pass the middle of the century that any serious change 
is visible. The portrait of a Persian satrap (PL V. 9), on 
a coin struck about 390 b.c., ranks among the finest Greek 
coins ; the same is true of many of the Lampsacene gold staters 
(PL V. 10), and some of the silver staters of Philip II of 
Macedon (PL YII. 2). But the head of Zeus on a silver coin 
(PL YIII. 3) of Alexander of Epirus (b. c, 342-325) illustrates 
the tendency to weakness wiiich now begins to set in. It 
would be easy to find other examples from the same period. 
The tendency, it should be remembered, is naturally first felt 
in purely ideal heads. In the idealized portraits of the close 
of the fourth century, it is not apparent ; tor the very reason 
that the personality of the original gives force and character 
to the portrait, idealized though it may be. 

In the third century, the work, although often clever, is also 
often careless. The more careful portraits, as those of An- 
timachus of Bactria (PL YIII. 4), Mithradates II of Pontiis 
(PL YIII. 2), or Hiero II of Syracuse (PL XI. 6), are equal tc 
anything of the kind produced by Eenaissance medallists. 

The large flans which became usual, especially in Asia 
Minor, after the fall of Antiochus in 190 b.c. gave excellent 
opportunity for showy work. Some of the heads— notably that 
of the turreted city goddess at Smyrna (PL YIII, 10), or that 
of Artemis at Perga (PL YIII. 9), strike the eye at first as fine, 
but the impression does not last. Xor can such portraits as 
those of Philip Y or Perseus (PL X. 3) be rated very highl}^ 
The best efforts of the time are devoted to producing pretty, 
conventional decorative effects. There is little to be said of 
the art of Greek coins during the last century before Christ. 
Occasionally a remarkable coin is met with — such as those 

])ecame less common. The form was unsnited to coins, and was only 
udopied by a magnificent blunder. There are some curious instances 
on early coins of jaces represented fuH or nearly full, notably in Arcadia 
{Brit. Mus. Catal., PeZopown., PI. 31, 10 ; 37, 24, '25), Side by side with these 
must be put the remarkable representations of riders and chariots seen 
from the front (Journ. Hallen. Studies, 1897, pp. 80 If., PL II, nos. 5, 6], 
The bold examples of foreshortening from Naxos (FI. VI. i, 3) and 
Oortyna (Brit. Mus. Cataly Cretej PL 9, no. 6) belong to a later period, and 
owing to the comparative lowness of their relief are not subject to the 
criticism just made on the full-face. 
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•witli the clever if theatrical portrait of Mithradates the Great 
(PI. X. 7 )y or the striking but hardly pleasing head of Cleopatra 
at Ascalon (PL X, 8) — but the general mass of Greek coins 
at this time is, trom an artistic standpoint, absolutely devoid 
of interest. The art of portraiture revives slightly towards 
the time of Augustus. The portrait of Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia from b. c, 36 to a. n. 17 (PL X. 9), is one of the 
best works of its time, and deserves to rank with the youthful 
head on an aureus of Augustus (PL XII. 10). The latter was 
probably, like the former, the work of a Greek artist. 

Eome, whose coinage begins in the middle of the fourth 
century, offers nothing remarkable from an artistic point of 
view, but falls into line with the artistically poorer districts 
of the Greek world. The occurrence of portraits is rare until 
the approach of the Empire. With the concentration of all 
political power in Rome a distinct improvement, due pre- 
sumably to Greek influence, is manifest, and the series of 
portraits on Roman coins, beginning with Augustus, is un- 
rivalled for extent, interest, and skill of execution. The 
improvement, however, can hardly be said to have extended 
to the Greek %vorid. The highest point was reached in the 
time of the Plavian and Antonine emperors (PL XV. 1-3, 5) ; 
thenceforward there is a gradual decline to the time of Con- 
stantine, after which a conventional portrait is all that the 
die engraver is able to produce. At the beginning of the fifth 
century a.d, when even the profile portraits had become 
almost unrecognizable, the full-face representation again begins 
to prevail (PL XV. ii), and in the Byzantine coinage it is 
the rule (PL XV. 12), 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MEANING AND OLASSIEICATION OF COIN-TYPES 

§ I, The BeUgious Theorg and the Commercial Theorg, 

The meaning of tlie great variety of types which appear on 
Greek and Eoman coins has been made the subject, in recent 
years, of some discussion, arising out of a theory enunciated 
by Professor Eidgeway in his brilliant work on the Origin 
of Metallic Currencg '^. Mr. Eidgeway believes that modern 
scholars ^ have directed all their efforts to giving a religious 
signification to everything’ that occurs as the type of a coin ; 
whereas a truer view is that stated long ago by Leake, who 
remarked that the types of Greek coins generally related Ho 
the local mythology and fortunes of the place, with symbols 
referring to the principal productions or to the protecting 
numina.’ Mr. Eidgeway himself goes fuifher than Leake. In 
his general statement of the case - there is little with which it 
is possible to find fault. But several types which he adduces 
in support of his theory can with equal plausibility foe explained 
from the religious point of view 

There can be no doubt that many of the objects which figure 
as coin-types are articles of commerce or symbols of commercial 
products. The tunny figures on the coins of Cyzicus (PL L 3), 

^ Pp. 3^3 ff* 

^ ‘ I do not for a moment mean that mythological and i*eligious subjects 
do not play their proper part in Greek coin-types. But it is just as 
wrong to I'eduee all coin-types to this categoiy as it would be to regard 
them all as merely symbolic of the natural and manufactured products 
of the various states/ — p* 314. 

See the discussion in the Clasmal B&mev), 1892, p. 470 f. ; 1893, pp. 79 
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and tliere is no doubt that the tunny fishery was the staple 
industry of that city. The wine-cup figures on the coins of the 
island of Haxos (PL IL 3), and it will not be disputed that 
wine was a product of the island. Mr. Eidgeway holds that 
these and similar types appear on coins because, and only 
because, they relate to commerce, and because exchange by 
means of a currency has replaced an earlier stage of exchange 
by barter in the object represented or alluded to. The coin 
with the wine-cup is the representative of an amount of wine ; 
the coin with the tunny of a certain amount of tunny fish, and 
so on. The ^ orthodox ’ view is that these types appear because 
they are connected in some way with the presiding deities of 
the various states, and the genuineness of the coin is guaran- 
teed by its bearing on it the religious symbol of the state that 
issues it. The truth, probably, in the greater number of cases, 
lies between, or rather behind, these two views. The type, 
whatever its character may be, appears on coins because it is the 
badge by which the issuing authority is recognized. The reli- 
gious sense of the Greeks led them, whatever the staple industry 
of any state might be, to place it under the protection of their 
chief deity. Obviously, therefore, the object of the industry 
could be regarded as a symbol of the presiding deity. In early 
times the difficulty of representing the human form was suffi- 
cient reason for placing on a coin not the actual deity, but that 
object which most readily recalled him or her to the mind of 
a citizen. This is the primary reason for the appearance of the 
wine-cup on the coin of Naxos. It is only a happy accident 
that the type of the coin at the same time suggests the staple 
industry \ The fact that the tunny at Cyzicus is decorated 
with fillets (PL I. 3) proves conclusively that the type is meant 
to have a religious significance. 

In addition to what I have already said as to the commercial 
allusion of the type not being, as a rule, the primary one, it is 
necessary to make clear two points which militate against the 
commercial theory. One coin on which Mr. Eidgeway lays great 
stress is the well-known electrum stater which, according to 
a more than doubtful interpretation, bears an inscription stating 

* It is exceedingly difficult to accept Mr* Ridgeway's ingenious inter- 
pretation of the commercial significance of such types as the double axe 
of Tenedos or the shield of Boectia. 
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it to be the 5€ma oi‘ badge of Phanes (PI. 1 . 4)^ The type is 
a stag browsmg. ' The stag is nothing more than the particular 
badge adopted by the potentate Phanes, when and where he 
may have reigned, as a guarantee of the weight of the coin and 
perhaps of the purity of the rnetaP/ Such is Mr, Eidge way's 
own explanation, and it gives away his case. For if Ms explana- 
tion is true, then other types may also be ^ particular badges ’ 
adopted by states and rulers as guarantees of the weight of the 
coin and of the purity of the metal. It will not be suggested 
that Phanes was a dealer in venison. But it would be fair 
to suppose that Artemis was his tutelary deity, and he adopted 
her symbol as his badge. And in the same way a city which 
worshipped Artemis would use the same symbol on its coinage. 

Secondly, did the types which Mr. Eidgeway explains as 
having a commercial significance represent an old barter-unit, 
that is to say a fixed amount of the commodity in which the 
issuing city traded, we should expect, at least in some cases, to 
find in the types one feature which, at any rate in the earliest 
times, is entirely absent. The smaller denominations would 
not bear the same type as the larger, but that type halved or 
divided according to the requisite proportion. If for instance 
the early Lycian staters, of which the constant type is a boar or 
the forepart of a boar, represents a certain amount of ham, how 
is it that the whole boar and its half appear on coins of the 
same weight? If the earliest silver drachm of Athens *was 
equated to the old barter-unit (either of corn or of oil) V why 
was not the olive - spray varied on the larger and smaller 
denominations in order to indicate an equation with more or 
less of the old barter- units ? And why, above all, was the 
olive-oil unit indicated by a mere adjunct in the field, instead 
of occupying the main position on the coin ? The halving of 
the shield on Boeotian coins does not correspond to the denomi- 
nations as it should, if the barter-unit theory were correct. 
Thus, on the earliest coins of Thebes, we have the whole shield 
on the didrachms, drachms, triobols, obols ; the half-shield on 
hemi-obols ; and the whole shield again on the quartei'-obol. 

^ The genitive }ias been rightly explained by Sir C. T. Newton and 
Frankel as equivalent to the bright one* (meaning probably Artemis ; 
see above, p. 79, note i). 

“ Eidge%vay, p. 320. » Id. p. 334. 
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The lialf-shield is used as the type of the liemi-ohol, siaiply 
because the name hemiobelion suggests the halving of the type, 
not because the coin represented the worth of half a shield. 
A well-known statement of Aristotle would seem, at first sight, 
to favour Mr. Ridgeway’s interpretation, but the true transla- 
tion of the passage is not ^ the stamp was put on the coin as 
an indication of value,’ but Avasput on a coin to show that the 
value was present ’ ; in other words, to guarantee that it was of 
full weight and true \ not to state the weight or value of it. 

The type then does not indicate that the coin represents an 
old barter-unit ; but it must be admitted that there are many 
types which cannot be explained as religious symbols, and that 
some of these have a commeixial significance, in that they 
symbolize an industry. Nevertheless, owing to the extra- 
ordinary penetration of religion into all the afiairs of life among 
the Greeks and Romans, it is by no means entirely unscholarly 
to read a religious sense into what often at first sight appears to 
be something very different. 

With this understanding, an attempt may be made to classify 
types according to the principles which induced the issuing 
state or ruler to adopt them as badges, 

§ 2. Beligious Types. 

(a) First among those types which can only have a purely 
religious meaning must be mentioned the deities, represented 
either directly or by means of symbols. Zeus and Dione in 
Epirus, Zeus at Elis, Messene, and Mylasa, Poseidon at 
Poseidonia (PL III. 2) and Potidaea, Apollo at Lacedaemon 
and Delphi (PL V. 7) and in Lycia, Hera at Samos (Pi, 
XIII. 8), the Cyprian Aphrodite at Paphos, Athena at Corinth 
(PL IV. 6) and Athens (PI. II. 2), Artemis at Ephesus 
(PL XIII. 9) and Perga (PL VIII. 9), Hermes at Pheneus 
(PL V, 12) and Aenus, Helios at Rhodes (PLY. 5), Baal-Tars at 
Tarsus (Pi. lY. 12), Cybele at Smyrna (PL YIII. 10, identified 
with the city), are among the more famous instances of the 

^ Arist. PoZ, ii, 1257 a 41 6 yap ^apafcr^p rod ttocfov arjjj.fioi'. See 

above, p. 67, note 2, and the definition of otjphov in Anal Pr, ii, 27. a ov 
ydp ovros iariv rj ov y^vopikvov Trporepoy ^ varepov yiyove to irpaypa^ rovro 
ff7ipi.u6v iari rov yeyovivat ^ ilvat. 
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great deities employed as types in tlie most obvious way. 
Deities and lieroeSj again, are constantly represented in tbeir 
mythological connexions. At Pheneus Hermes is shown carry- 
ing the infiiiit Areas (PL V. 12) ; Apollo slays the Python on 
the coins of Croton ; Cydon is suckled by a bitch on the coins 
of Cydonia; at Phaestus, Heracles attacks the Hydra, which is 
assisted by a crab, or Talos hurls his stone (PL IV. ii). Castor 

and Pollux are represented on the 
early Roman silver (PL XI. 8, 10, 
ii) charging on horseback, as they 
appeared at the battle of lake 
Regillus, At the Lycian Myra (PL 
XIV. 4) a cultiis-statue of the form 
of Artemis known as Eleuthera is 
represented in the branches of a 
tree which is attacked by two men 
with axes and defended by snakes 
which dart forth from its roots L 
^ ^ , At Apamea Ki^oiros (^the ark’) in 

coin of Septimius Severus Phiygia (Fig. 28) we find a repre- 
struck^ at^ Apamea (Phry- sentation of the deluge, Noah (NUC) 

gm), Em ay&v^^r ov A pie- represented with his com- 

jmy, Avafiim, Ncue. From 5 

a specimen in the Biblio- panions in an ark floating on the 
thequo Rationale, Paris. waters®. Occasionally the myth 
which is represented has no known 
connexion with the place ; thus, at Cyzicus, Gaia rises from the 
earth and holds up Erichthonius I It would be easy to multiply 
the instances of obscure and complex myths which figure on 
coins, especially in the rich series of the cities of the provinces 
in imperial times. And a complete enumeration of the symbols 
which represent deities would fill a volume— such symbols as 

^ The type probably has some reference to the story of Myrrha, wlio was 
transformed into a tree. Her father split open tlie trunk witJi his sword, 
and Adonis was born. Head, B, N. p. 578. 

^ For the tradition of the deluge localized at Apamea, where there was 
a strong Jewish element in the population, see Babeion, Melanges^ i P- 172 ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, pp. 669 if. 

^ The so-called types of Cyzicus are, however, really moneyer’s symbols 
(see above, pp. 1 19 f.). In any case, this type is probably copied from a well- 
known monument; the countei’part to it appears in the figure of Cecrops 
on another Cyzicene stater, and the two are combined on a terra-cotta 
relief at Berlin (Baumeister, Denkmalen L p. 492), where, however, Athena 
is present. 
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tlie thunderbolt or eagle of Zeus, the trident of Poseidon, the 
owl of Athena, the stag or bee of Artemis, the lyre or the 
triskeles symbol of Apollo, the ram or the caducous of Hermes, 
and, to come down to the end of the period which concerns us, 
the cross of Christ on late Impeiial coins (PL XV. 12). That 
by means of such symbols the coins were marked as the pro- 
perty of the authorities which issued them is proved by parallels 
outside the sphere of coinage. Marble vessels in the temple of 
Apollo at Cnidus were marked with a lyre ; in the Samian war 
the Athenians branded their prisoners with an owl, the Samians 
theirs with the Samaim or Samian galley. And just as the 
various states, so did kings and rulers of all kinds place on their 
coins their guardian deities and heroes, or their symbols. Zeus, 
Athena, and Heracles figure on the coins of Philip II (PL VII. i) 
and Alexander the Great (PL VII. 4, 5), Perseus on the coins of 
Philip V (PL VIII. 7) \ Venus on those of Sulla (PI. XII. 2). 
Even the minor details and instruments of cults are used for 
the purpose of types, such as the fire-altar on the coins of Persis. 
the great altar at Amasia, the tripod of Apollo at Croton. Local 
features of various kinds are personified. Thus, at Caulonia, 
Apollo stands holding on his outstretched arm a little wind- 
god, personifying probably the wdnd which blew off the east 
coast of Bruttium (PL III. 3). But the most frequent instance 
of this kind of personification is the river-god (PL III. 7 ; 
XIV. 12), who appears in various forms, from the ordinary bull 
to the reclining male figure, on coins of all periods ^ On an 
imperial coin of Laodicea in Phrygia the two rivers Lycos and 
Capros are represented by a wolf and a boar respectively 
(PL XIV. 6). 

§3* Types representing tlie Issiiing 

(5) The above may suffice for an indication of the nature of 
the coin-types belonging to the more strictly religious class. It 
was, however, possible for a badge to be used which expressed 
the identity of the original authority in a way which was less 

^ Who actually named one of his sons after his favourite hero. On the 
coin illustrated in PI. VIII. 7, this son is represented in the guise of 
the hero. See "Num. Chr, 1896, pp. 34 ff., PI. IT. 

^ P. Gardner, Greek Biver-Worshipy Proc^ of Roy. Soc. o/Lzl, April 19, 1876. 
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obviously connected with religion. When the authority in 
question was a king, the type might express his royal power. 
Thus, on the Persian coins (PL I. lo, ii), the Great King is 
represented in person hastening through his dominions armed 
with spear and bow. At Sidon the king proceeds in his car. 
At Tyre his power is symbolized by the owl with crook and 
flail. Possibly the lion of Sardes is also a symbol of royalty 
In the same way various types of Victory were associated with 
the supreme power, especially in late Eoman times, when they 
almost ousted other types from the field. This kind of type 
was, however, not possible within Hellas proper until the time 
v/lien the Greeks also became accustomed to the representation 
on their coinage of the suj>reme power of a single ruler. Thus 
it was that portraits were placed on coins, at first half-disguised 
under divine attributes-- as when Alexander the Great appears 
in the guise of Heracles (PL VII. 4) — afterwards boldly and 
unconcealed. Personal symbols also, such as the capricorn on 
the coins of Augustus (who was born under this sign), or the 
sphinx, which the same ruler used both on his signet-ring and 
on his coins, come under the present head. 

The forms of activity, commercial, political, military, agonis- 
tic, and the like, which are expressed by coin-types are of 
course infinitely various. The cities of Thessaly which were 
famous for their cavahy forces are represented by appropriate 
types, such as the bridled horse on the coins of Larissa. The 
horsemen of Tarentum (PL XI. i) furnished a well-known type 
for the coins of that city. The warriors of Aspendus were 
sufficiently famous to figure on the early coinage of their city. 
Many forms of athletics are rei)resented ; the discobolus on the 
coins of Cos, the wrestlers on those of Aspendus, the athletes 
casting lots on coins of Anc3n’a in Galatia and other cities, the 
race-torch (PL V. i) on the beautiful staters of Amphipolis, are 
w’ell-known instances of this kind of type. Moi^e famous still 
are the chariot- types at cities such as Syracuse (PL III. 5, 6 ; 
VI. 6, 7). The naval importance of a city is often represented, 
notably, for instance, by means of the prow or stem of a galley 
on the coins of Phaselis, or by a plan of the harbour buildings 

^ According to others {Q&rdmr, TypeSj p. 42) it is a symbol of Astari 
or of the Sun. 
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at Zancle or Side. The Eoman who filled an important 
religious office used as his badge the instruments of sacrifice or 
augury (PL XII. 2), The raunicipal life of the cities of Asia 
Minor is symbolized by representations of their Council, Senate, 
or Demos L , 

In this connexion may be mentioned the symbolic representa- 
tions of various attributes belonging to rulers or states. The 
idea of Liberty was sometimes expressed by an unbridled horse, 
as on the coins of Termessiis Major in Pisidia, a city to which 
a kind of freedom was accorded by Eome. To the same category 
belongs the type of the infant Heracles strangling the serpents 
(PL HL 13), which s^mibolized the rise of the power of Thebes 
against the Spartan supremacy, and was employed by various 
other states, such as Ehodes and Samos, to ex|)ress their 
sympathy with the new power (see above, p. 112). 

The Eoman coinage is especially rich in this kind of type. 
The personifications, however, of Abundantia, Pelicitas, Con- 
cordia, and the like may, perhaps, be better classed with the 
more strictly religious types. 


§ 4. Types representing Local Features* 

(c) Closely allied with the second class of types is a class 
many of the varieties of which have been explained as having 
a purely commercial significance. The prevalence in a certain 
district of some animal or plant was sufficient to induce its 
adoption as a badge by the cities of that district. That the 
object was sometimes of commercial importance W'as a mere 
accident, so far as its adoption as type for the coinage was 
concerned. The mussel of Cumae in Campania, the corn of 
Metapontum, the wme of Naxos, Mende, Maronea, the wild 
celery of Selinus (PL VI. 2), the cow of Euboea, the sepia of 
Coresia, the silphium of the Cyrenaica (PL V. 3) all belong to 
the same category ] and that some of these types are punning 
types, while others represent articles of commerce, is not, it 
must be insisted, the reason for their appearance. To the 
same class belong types or symbols relating to other local 
features, such as the warm springs of Himera (represented by 

^ See above, p. 91, and below, ch. viii. § 2. 
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a small satyr bathing in a fountain). The lion tearing a bull at 
Acanthus’ is evidently as appropriate where lions were abun- 
dant, as is the boar in the mountains of Lycia or at Laodicea in 
Syria. How rivers 'were represented has already been stated ; 
neighbouring mountains may also be made to furnish types, 
as Mt. Argaeus at Caesarea in Cappadocia (PL SIV. s), or 
Mt. Viaros at Prostanna in Pisidia* 

§5, Types representing Mommenis, 

(d) Types of a class which may be called monumental are 
naturally not wanting, but are 
almost confined to imperial times. 
An anticipation, however, of this 
class of types is found in early 
times in the representation of the 
harbour at Zancle (PL III. 4) I 
A harbour, with porticoes running 
round it, is represented in much 
later times at Bicle. The bridge 
over the Maeander, 'with the river- 
god reclining on the parapet, and 
a stork perched on the gateway, 
furnishes one of the most remark- 
able types at Antiochia in Caria 
(Fig. 29). The Acropolis at Athens, 
the Forum of Trajan at Pome (PL XV. 2), are other similar types. 
The commonest type of this class is, however, the temple, such 
as those which occur at Ephesus (temple of Artemis, PL XIII. 9), 
or at Paphos (temple of Aphr^odite). The great altar at Amasia 
has already been mentioned. Finally, a most important instance 
of this class of type is the representation of famous statues 
which decorated the city that issued the coin : statues such as 

^ Cf. Herod, vli. 125 : in this district lions attack the camels of Xerxes* 
commissariat. These parts, says the historian, abound in lions and wild 
bulls. 

“ Usually explained as a sickle, and therefore a canting type; for 
^dyickov was the local name for a sieklh, and the place was sickle-shaped 
Thucyd. \i. 4). But the object on the coins is either a mere semicircular 
bar (not with a cutting edge) or a hat object with blocks upon it, which 
perhaps are meant for buildings on the <juay. 
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the Zeus of Piieidias at Ells {PI. XIV. i) or the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles (at Cnidus). This class of types is naturally of the 
utinost importance to archaeologists, and sometimes forms 
the only basis for the restoration and reconstruction of lost 
wmrks -of sculpture and architecture b 


§ 6. Historical Types, 

(e) History, legendary or other, also furnished its quota of 
types. The foundation of Tarentum by Taras, who arrived 
at the spot on a dolphin sent by his father Poseidon to save 
him from shipwreck, is alluded to on the coins, where Taras is 
seen riding on a dolphin (PL XL i ^). The hare on the coins 
of Ehegium and Messana may possibly be placed there in 
commemoration of the interest which the tyrant Anaxilas 
took in this animal ^ The mule-car on the coins of the 
same places is certainly commemorative of the success which 
Anaxilas attained with mules at Olympia. In a similar way 
the naval victory won in 306 b. c. by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
over Ptolemy is commemorated by representations of Nike 
standing on a prow and blowing a trumpet (PL VII. 10) L 
and Poseidon wielding his trident. A remarkable type on 
a late coin of Sagalassus, which was taken by Alexander the 
Great, probably represents the capture of the city. A statue 
(of Zeus ?) stands in the middle ; on the left is Alexander 
(AA€ZANAPOC) charging on horseback; on the right is a 
warrior fleeing from the conqueror and holding up his hand in 
sup|>lication to the statue of his tutelary deity ‘b To return 
once more to legendary history, the story of Hero and Leander 

^ Their utility may best be realized from the works of Imhoof-BIumer 
and Gardnei', li^umisniaUc Commentary on Pmisania,% and DomildBonfArchiiectura 
XumismaNca. See sxluo Gardner, Types of Greek CoinSy Pi, X.V. 

^ The beautiful type of Pi. XL 2 may perhaps have some reference to 
the appeal of Tarentum to Sparta, which led to the expedition of Archi- 
damos in 338 b. c. See E vans, Horsemen of Tarentim, p, 66. 

^ Aristotle (ap. Poll. v. 75V says that he introduced it into Sicily. But 
the type has, perhaps rightly, been connected with Piin, who on a coin of 
Messana is seen caressing a hare (see Head, jEf. N, p. 93V 

* This type happens also to belong to the preceding class, for it repre- 
sents the well-known ‘ Nike of Samothrace ’ in the Louvre. 


^ This type again has the appearance of reproducing a piece of sculpture 
in relief^ or a painting. 
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is naively told on tlie Imperial coinage of Abydos (PI. XIII. 5) 
and of Sestos, and Aeneas is represented on the coins of New 
Ilium carrying Anchises fi*oin the burning city. Eoman denarii 
are rich in historical types. On the reverse of a denarius struck 
between 134 and 114 e. c. by M. Caeciiius Metellus is a Mace- 
donian shield with an elephant’s head in the centre, the whole 
surrounded by a laurel-wreath : a two-fold allusion, to victories 
won by L, Caeciiius Metellus in 250 b. c. in Sicily, and by 
another ancestor in Macedonia between 148 and 146 b, c. The 
surrender of Jugurtha by Bocchus to Sulla, again, is com- 
memorated on a denarius of the dictator’s son, Faustus Cornelius 
Sulla (Pi. XII. 3). Among Imperial Boman types may be 
mentioned those commemorating the subjection of Judaea 
(IVDAEA CAPTA, PL XV. i) or the visits of JEIadrian to the 
various provinces of the empire (ACHAl A RESTITVTA and the 
like). 

Of the representation of famous persons connected, either by 
legend or by history, with the history of the city, the most 
common is Homer, of whom we have busts or figures at no 
less than seven cities. The largest series of portraits of this 
kind is found at Lesbos L 


§ 7. Cantmg Tppes. 

{/) The most obvious of all forms of badge was the tgpe 
parim t OT cmting or punning type, which represented the issuing 
authority by means of a pun on his or its name. If we con- 
sider the number of possibilities of this kind, the canting type 
will be found to be comparatively scarce in ancient coinage. 
Famous instances are the seal at Phocaea (PI. I. 2), the 

rose {jjobop) at Ehodes (PL V. 5) and Ehoda, the lion’s head at 
Leontini, the wild celery ((reXipov) at the Sicilian Seliniis *'^, 
the pomegranate [Mr)) at Side, the apple (firjXop) at Melos, 
the table (TpuneCa) at Trapezus {PL IV. 7)^, Possibly the 

^ See below, ch. viii. § 3. 

^ But this, like the head of Athena at Athens, really belongs to another 
class; see above, p. 173. 

The objects piled on the table have usually been called grapes ; it is 
possible, however, that they are meant for coins, and that the table 
is that of a banker (Tpa7r€fiTj;s). 
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race-liorse ' ridden by a' jockey on ' the silver coins of Philip II 
of Macedoii (PL YII. i) embodies a punning allusion to his 
name..,. 

§8. Ornamental Tp2)es, 

(g) The types so far classified were adopted for reasons which 
are or ought to be capable of explanation. But there is another 
class the adoption of which seems to be purely arbitrary, and 
that is the ornamental class, which merely consists of a 
meaningless decorative design. The simplest instance of this 
is to be found on one of the earliest of all coins (PL I. i). As 
a matter of fact the instances of this class are comparatively 
few, and some of them, as the double stellar design on the 
coins of Corcyra (PL II. 7), or the star at Erythrae, may be 
connected with some religious ideas with which we are not 
familiar. The arrangement of the reverses of many series of 
coins —as at Aegina, Cyzicus, and in Lycia in early times — 
seems, however, to be purely decorative. 


§ 9. Imitative Types. 

{Ji) Finally, it must not be forgotten that a number of t^T’pes 
are purely imitative, and were adopted by states in order to 
obtain currency for their own issues. Striking instances ot 
this practice are to be found in the Asiatic imitations of the 
coinage of Philip II and Alexander III, or the Gaulish imita- 
tions of the gold staters of the former king (Fig. 4, p. 10), or 
the Himyarite copies of the Athenian coinage. In these, and 
similar cases, the types have of course no proper relation to the 
authorities which issued them. Further, among barbarous 
nations, unintelligent copying led to the production of a 
meaningless type or pattern, out of which eventually the 
barbarian engraver evolved some animal or figure. Thus out 
of the profile head copied by the Anglo-Saxons from Eoman 
coins was developed, through successive degradations, the type 
of a bird!. As a rule, however, the final result is a mere 

^ 0 . F. Keary, Morphology of Coins, Mum. Cfir. 1886, Ml III [PI. iV. of 
separate edition], nos. 74-78. In the same way the British leeiii meta- 
morphosed a human head into a boar. Evans, Ancient British Coins, 
PL XVI. 
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patfcerBj such as that developed by the Gauls out of the rose on 
the eoiiis of Ehoda in Spain h 


§ 10. Classification of Symlols. 

The classification here adopted for types will also serve for 
what in numismatic language are called symbols. These are^ 
to define them roughly, subsidiary types, and may be broadly 
divided into two classes, according as they are attributes of the 
main type, or are disconnected from it, and serve a separate 
purpose of their own. 

The first division needs no discussion. A deity is constantly 
aceompanied by his or her attributes, or attendant objects. 
These are sometimes brought into direct connexion with the 
figure, as when Zeus holds a Nike or an eagle on his out- 
stretched hand (PL VII. 4)^ Or else they are simply placed 
in the field, as is the sphinx of Artemis on the earliest coins 
of Perga. 

The second division of symbols comprises those which w'ere 
meant to identify the coin in a further degree than was made 
possible by the main type alone. In the case of coins issued 
by a state or ruler through mint officials a symbol Avas 
frequently placed on the coin in order to fix the responsibility 
on the proper person 

Another very large division of the second class of symbols 
comprises those which denote a mint. Such are many of the 
symbols on the coins struck in imitation of the tetradrachms 
of Alexander the Great. On these, for example, the rose is the 
mint-mark of Eliodes, the helmet of Meseinbria, the race-torch 
of Ampliipolis, the bee of Ephesus. The imitations of the tetra- 
draclims of L^^simachus are similarly differentiated, those of 
Byzantium, for instance, bearing a trident (PL IX. 2). But the 
usage of symbols is guided by much less fixed principles than 

' C. F. K«ary, Morpltologij of Coins, Num. Ckr, 1885, PL Ylll, (I) nos. 
' 20 - 22 . ' , ■ 

These types are sometimes described as Zeus Mkephoi’os and Asto- 
phoros respectively. But it may be noted that vircTjfupo^^ iii its concrete 
sense of ‘holding Nike/ has no classical authority ; and a^roijwpos is only 
used to signify a standard-bearer. 

^ See above, p. 119. 
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is the usage of types, and it must be admitted that the great 
majority of symbols are unexplained. 

. It has already Been noted ^that in some cases the main . type 
degenerates into a mere mint symbol, while the greater part 
of the field is occupied with the magistrate’s symbol. Occasion- 
ally, at least at Cyzicus, the symbol is combined with the main 
design in a curious way ; thus the winged running figure on 
the stater figured in PL I. 5 is represented holding up the 
tunny by its tail. 

^ Above, pp. 119, 120. 
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CHAPTER VIIT 


COIlSr-INSCBIPTIOKS 

§ I. Inscriptions naming the Issuing Anilioritij, 

The varied nature of the inscriptions on coins will be better 
realized from a study of the problems of numismatics in which 
those inscriptions are adduced as evidence, than from any 
formal classification. Nevertheless, for the sake of complete- 
ness, it is worth while, at the risk of repetition, to distinguish 
the various motives underlying the inscriptions which were 
put upon ancient coins. 

The first and most obvious object of the inscription was to 
state the hict that the coin was issued by a certain people or 
person — to give, in fact, authority to the coin. The ordinary 
way of doing this was to inscribe the name in the genitive 
t^t\KpdyavTos^ 2 vpaKoai(ov Mom(ino{ 7 n)j \\\€^avbpov). Blit an adjec* 
tive would effect the same object. Adjectives constructed 
from the name of a people or city are not rare (ApKadiKui/ from 
^ApmdeSj ^oKlkov from 2 o\o/, A^ppoiVLKov from Aep peeves (?), 

Aapicrala (understanding^ possibly ^paxp>h) and the like). Men's 
names furnish a smaller number. Thus we have 'AX^^dvbpetos 
from the name of Alexander tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly 
(369-357 B.a). These adjectives, like the genitives, imply 
a noun, which may either be a general term for ^struck coin' 
as vopta-pa, 7r«t/zj(?), Koppa^ dpyvpiov^^ or a more special 

denomination, as crratrip, Mbpaxpov, bpaxprj. The staters of 
Alexander of Pherae accordingly read 'AXelavSpaoy, the drachms 

^ Before the introduction of <w the genitive plural often has the appear- 
ance of a nominative neuter singular. 

^ ^aiutioiv rh iraTpa (Phaestus Gretae) ; ^evOa dpyvpiov (Seiithes of Thrace, 
end of fifth century}, ^€v$a Koppa, Kotvos xapa/crijp (Cotys of Thrace, first 
century b.o.) are instances. 
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’AX€|fw8/)e/«. Certain tetraciraclims (TerpaSpaxp^a) of Attic weight 
struck by Ptolemy I read 'A\€^MpHov UTo\epai{(w?)^ i. e. 

' Ptolemy’s tetradiachm of Alexander. ’ The inserlption ^mpom 
or «l>a€i'o£fS' dpi (rrjaa (PL I. 4) ^ modified form belonging rather 

to the class of descriptive inscriptions to be discussed below, 
than to the present group. In addition to the use of the genitive 
and the adjective, there is a rare use of the nominative case. 
Most of the names in the nominative found on pre-imperial 
coins seem to be descriptive of types ; but such an inscription as 
AGE 0 AEMO€ (Adijmloov 6 dr^pof,) is an undoubted instance of 
the use of the nominative in place of the ordinary genitive, 
b ANKLE on the early coins of the city afterwards known as 
Messana (PL III. 4) is descriptive, in as much as the type 
represents the harbour of the city. Tapa?, on Tarentine coins, 
is usually descriptive, as when it is wiitten beside the figures 
riding on a dolphin (PL XI. i) ; but it is also found with types 
of which it is not a description L Other instances are K V M E 
(Cumae in Campania), ROMA. 

§ 2. Varieties of TiMafure. 

The simple naming of the person or people on their coins 
is the rule in the pre- Alexandrine period. After Alexander’s 
assumption on his coins of the title king the custom of 
writing oneself down as king begins to prevail in most of 
the monarchies. The steps taken by various tyrants to throw 
off constitutional hindrances are marked in this way. Thus 
the coinage of Agathocles falls into three periods, marking by 
their inscriptions the gradual increase of his confidence : — 

Period I, b. a 3 17-310. Inscription, Supa/comW on all 
metals. 

Period II. e. c. 310-307, Inscription, ’Ayado/cXeo? on gold ,* 
2 vpaK 0 i 7 La>v ""AyadoKXews, (Kopas) ""AyaQoKXews or " AyaBoicXeos 
on silver j ^vpaKocricov on bronze. 

Period III. B.C. 307-289. ’Aya^o^Xebs BaoriXcbff on gold 
and bronze. 

^ E.g., Head, Coins of the Ancients, PL 7, no. 6 rev. 

“ As early as the beginning of the fifth century, however, on the coins 
of Getas, king of the Edoni (PI. II. 9^ we find the inscriptions ; Pera 
BamKectis "Hdcavdv, Tera BacnXc'O ’HSojrtW, and TETAS HAOHEON 
BASIAEVS. See Babelon in Journ. Intemat. L p. 7. 
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>Slmiiaiiy the tyrant Nabis begins with his name alone (Nd^ws), 
but on the later tetradracbm in the British Museum he uses 
the style BaiAeos Nd^ios 

The strings of names characteristic of the later period of 
the Greek regal coinage, and of the third century a. d., are in 
curious contrast to the good taste of the early inscriptions. 

The titles of Eoman emperors on Eoman and Greek coins 
present enormous variety of arrangement, almost every per- 
iniitation of names being employed, especially on the Greek 
coins of the imperial epoch. Titles such as Augustus, Caesar 
Kmcro/;) are sometimes found alone on coins of the 
early Empire. In time, however, greater particularization 
became necessary. Then the simplest form comprised merely 
the name with the title Caesar or Augtistus : thus Anfoninus 
Augustus^ GalUentis Augustus^ Avp^Xios Haurap, 

On coins issued after the death of an emperor or empress, 
the style is DIVVS ANTONINVS, DIVA DOMITILLA 
AVGVSTA, DIVO TRAIANO &c., and the reigning emperor 
is frequently described as D 1 V I F{ilius). 

More commonly than the simpler appellations are found 
fche long strings of titles such sls Pontifex Maximus^ Trilmnicia 
Potestate^ Consul, Im^erator, Pater Patriae, to mention only the 
more usual ; and to these had to be added the complimentary 
titles such as Britannicus, Germanicus, Parthicus, We thus 
meet with inscriptions such as 

lmp{eratori) Caes{an) Ner[vae) Trakm[o) 0][)tm{o) Aug{iisto) 
Ger{manlco) IJac[ico) Parthico P{ontlfici) M{axlmo) Tr{ibunkia) 
P{ote$tate) Co{n}s{uli) VI P{atri) P{atriae) 8[enatus) l\oi}nlus) 
P{omamis). 

By the time of Vespasian it had become usual to put 
Imi)[crator) first in the inscription, followed by as in 

the inscription just quoted, then by the other names. The 
most usual arrangement in the Greek coins was similarly (to 
take an instance from Ahtoninus Pius) 

AlTOKpdrodp Kalcrap Tiros AtXws ^AdpmPos ^AvraivLvos Evasl^rjs Se/Saords, 

variously abbreviated. But on the whole the titles of emperors 
on Greek coins are more modest than on Eoman 

* See above, p. 82, n. i. 

It is rare, except on semi-Roman issues sucli as those of Antiochia and 
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Besides the titles already mentioned, there are others which 
play a considerable part at a later period. Fms is 

not uncomnaon after its introduction by Antoninus, and 
(EliTvxrh) occurs fixm^ the time of Commodus. From this 
time onwards the conjunction of Plus Felix slowly becomes 
more usual, until after the time of Gallienus it is the rule. 
At the same time it becomes not unusual to drop the Jw- 
piendor) ; the Caesar is called Noh[ilissimus) Cae$[m) \ In 
the time of Constantine I we find the style B[ommus) N{ostcr\ 
and the regular formula is now D. N. CONSTANTINVS 
P. F. AVG. In the fifth century the end of the formula 
is modified to Perp{ehais) Aug[ushis\ often abbreviated to 
PP. AVG. 

The titles assumed by kings and emperors mostly explain 
themselves. But among those belonging to cities, especially 
in Asia Minor, under the Eomans and earlier, there are titles 
of which the meaning is less evident, and which throw some 
light on Greek lile^. The title vconKOfjos (or reo/copo?), often 
conferred on men, was also granted to cities. It means 
apparently ^ temple-keeper,’ and par excellence keeper of the 
temple of the Augustan cult; vconKofios r^v When 

the title was confirmed, as in the case of Ephesus, a second, 
third, or fourth time, this was duly noted ; so that we read 
B, r, or A HEUKOPGN, at various times, on the coins of 
Ephesus. 

The title TTpSTt], according to the most probable explanation, 
refers to the precedence accorded to the city in the great games 
of the various Kcmi That the same city did not always hold 
the first place is clear from the fact that, for instance, both 
Ephesus and Smju’na call themselves ^ first in Asia.’ Magnesia 
in Ionia is content with the somewhat paltry title of ilBdopn] 

rrjff 'Acrlas^ 

MrjrpojToXis is a title which usually implies little more than 
our word metropolis— the chief city of a district. It is doubtful 

Caesarea, to find the consulship, pontificate, &c., mentioned. I give, 
iiowever, the inscription of a coin of Trajan struck at Antiochia in Syria : 
AvToiip cLTcap) KaLa{ap) N€p(iSa5) Tpaiavos 'X€l3{a(rrQ^) T€pp(avifcds) Ar]papx{ucrjs) 
'E^{ovcrias)’'TnaT(os) (i. e. Tr. PoL Cos, XX). 

IXarely on Gree)x coins 'Eni^^av ((TTar os) Kaimp, 

2 See the list in Head, J/, HT, pp, Ixxivf, 

® See P. Monceaux, de Coinmimi Asiae Provindaej Paris, 1885. 
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wlietlier it even always bore this sense ; thus, when Anazarbiis, 
in close proximity to Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, calls 
« itself metropolis, it is possible that ,, the title is nothing more 
, than a boast. 

'upd and diTvlos are usually combined in such a formula as 
^ Mi/TpoTToXfo;? rijs lepas ml dirD^ov. The COlllbinatioil 
is commonest in Syria and Cilicia from late Seleucid times 
onwards. The number of sanctuaries with the luglit of asylum 
was veiy considerably restricted by Tiberius, in 22 a.d., since 
the asyla had become harbours for all sorts of criminals. 

in pre-Eoman times, implies certain privileges of 
self-government conferred by kings on cities in their district. 
It is confined to southern Asia Minor (from- Pisidia east- 
wards) and Syria. The privilege of autonomy conferred by the 
Eomans was of course of a limited kind. It was embodied in 
a written constitution (lesc), which preserved as far as possible 
all the old constitution of the state, and granted iiide|)en- 
dence in jurisdiction and finance, and freedom from Eoman 
garrisons. 

"EXevSepa is foiiiid as a title on Eoman imperial coins of a few 
cities in Asia Minor \ many of' which (such as Termessus in 
Pisidia) also call themselves amovopos. Strictly Aeuf’cpa is the 
translation of Ubera. The free cities with this title were knowm 
as civitates sine foedere mimimes et liberae, and their position 
imied on Silim or semtiis considtum "^. 

^vppaxos (with or without 'Papiaim) is a rare title on Greek 
imperial coins ; it is evidently equivalent to the Latin civitas 
foederata. 

Among the titles assumed by cities are some expressing their 
boasted origin, such as Ac/ceSatpowW, 'which is the standing 
addition to the ethnic at Amblada in Pisidia* Others 

are adopted as a compliment to Emperors, as ^wYipum] UaKpuvmv^ 
r)T pun okis Taper 6s, 

The most magniloquent of all inscriptions is probably that 
found at Pergamum on a coin of Caracalla : 'h 

^ Also on coins of Chersonesns Tanrica, though possibly the word eAcu- 
is there an epithet of Artemis. 

See for instance the de Apkrodisiensibus (Bmns-MommseUj 

Fonie$\ -p. 167). Termessus Major received its privileges {leihori amkei 
socieique p, E. sunio) hj the lex Antonia of 71 b. c. (op. cit. p. 91). 
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’Ajcrtns, Ka'i M[r;Tpd]ffoXts Ilpcirij, leai Tpis Nfacdpos TIpi>ri) tS>v Sf^aaTWP^ 

UepyafxTjpoiP ?ToXfy. 

If the inscription, of the name of the supreme authority was . 
found, necessary as a guarantee, that of the official who was ;': 
directly or indirectly responsible for the issue was, in many 
places, found to be desirable as early as the fifth century. The 
principles which governed these inscriptions have ho'wever 
been described elsewhere ^ After the beginning of imperial 
times, they are practically confined to the Province of Asia. 


§ 3. Inscriptions naming the Type. 

The most interesting and, to archaeologists in general, the 
most important class of coin inscriptions comprises those 
which name or explain the type. These may be roughly 
classified as :• — 

1. Names of persons and personifications ; 

2. Names of objects. 

I. Names of persons and personifications. 

(a) Eeal persons. The names of rulers are of course the most 
common of this class (see above, pp. i8i f.). With them may 
be classed personages such as Octavia, Antinous, and others 
connected with the rulers. The deification of kings and 
emperors has already been alluded to. In the case of the 
kings the most interesting inscriptions of this class are found 
on the coins of the Seleucidae and Ptolemies. Thus the word 
accompanies the heads of Ptolemy Soter and Berenice 
on coins struck by Philadelphus and Arsino§ (PL VII. 8). 
Ptolemy Philometor calls himself nroXf/za/oi; BaoCkems ^tkoprjTopos 
Beov. Antiochiis IV of Syria has the title \\vTt 6 xov e^oO 

^ETTKpapovs 'NiKrj(p6pov. 

Personages of historic fame, in proportion to the number of 
coins extant, are not to any extent commonly named on coins 
unless they happen to be rulers Homer is, however, named 
on coins of Amastris, Nicaea, Cyme in Aeoiis, Smyrna, Chios, 

^ Above, cb. v. 

^ L. Biircbner, ^ Grieelnsche Munzen mifc Bildnissen hist. Privatper- 
sonen,’ Z, f. N. ix. pp. 109 ff. 
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imd los (at tlie last island in the genitive, 'OjjL^pnv), Of famous 
persons of a less vague antiquity named on coins we may 
mention Pittacus ('ItrrnAros), Alcaeus (AXKmos), and Sappho 
I'^ajTcfiw) at Mytilene. Mytilene in fact can reckon more portraits 
of historical persons than all other Greek towns put together h 
On Eonian coins it was a common custom for a moneyer to 
name any famous ancestor of his. To this we owe, for instance, 
the fancy porti*ait of L. Junius Brutus, with the inscription 
X. Brutus Prim, Cos-, on the aureus of his descendant M. Junius 
■Brutus.,. 

(Z/) The names of deities are among the most important 
inscriptions of this class, as they enable us to identify many 
types which would otherwise remain, in numismatic pliraseo- 
log}", ^ uncertain deities.’ The names occur in all four cases, 
the nominative KtIo-tijs at Tium) having no special 

significance, the genitive 'EX^vSeplov at Syracuse) implying 
that the coin, or possibly the object represented on it, is the 
sacred pro|)erty of the deity, the dative {Sanct. JDeo Soli 
Elagabal on coins of Elagabalus with the stone of Eiiiisa, 
PL XV. 6) meaning that the coin is dedicated to the deity L 
The accusative is very rare, in any eases except of divinized 
human beings j as ’ioi{A/ai/) lipoKkai^ fjpcolBa (at Mytilene), Q^ap 
AIoWp * Ay pmmvav (also at Mytilene), or j)ersonifications of Eome, 
or the Senate (Oeay Qmv 2 w/cX»?ror, common in Asia). 

The inscription Ala TXteis is, however, found on a coin of 
XTew Ilium. This limitation would appear to show that with 
the accusative is supposed to be understood eVtjLtJjo-ay r) ^ovXr) Ka\ 6 
Bijpos or some other of the similar phrases found in honorary 
inscriptions, and not a word expressing ^ 

^ See W. Wwtb, Brit. Miis, Caial.j Troas, &c., pp. Ixx ff. To liis list add 
vios Map{)£ovf) and 'Avdpoixkha via AtcfBC^ivaicTOsX Imlioof-Biumer, 
Z.J, N, XX. p. 286. 

Sometimes, however, the deity is not represented, but only an 
attribute or a temple, in which case the genitive would imply that the 
thing represented was the deity's pi’operty, the dative that the thing was 
dedicated to the deity. 

® The phrase Ata 'I 5 arov 'IKuis must be explained by the supposition that 
the type represents a statue set up by the city, so that we may understand 
some such word as aphrr}uav, Kubitsehek has shown {Oesferr. Jahreshefie, i. 
pp. 184 ff.) that this and similar types, occurring at Ilium in the time of 
Oommodus and his successors, belong to a series of statues of whidi the 
inscribed bases of three are extant. 
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It is common to find epithets of the gods without their 
proper names ; such as (Apollo) on a coin of the 

Paeonian king Lycceius ; Swrttpa (Pei^sephone) at Oyzicus ; 
SoDoriVoXcs: (T^^che.?), at.Gela. 

A very large number of the deities named on coins are, as 
we have already noticed, river-gods. The figure of the god is 
quite commonly accompanied by his name, as at Catana, 

MmpBpos at Dionysopolis (PL XIV. 12), and AntJims at the 
Pisidian Antioch. A pretty instance of the personification of 
rivers is given by the coin of Laoclicea in Phrygia, already 
mentioned, where the two rivers Avkos and Ka?rpo? are repre- 
sented by a wolf and a boar respectively (PL XIV. 6). 

The names of heroes and heroines like A ta 9 the son of Oileus 
on the coins of the Opiintian Locriaiis, or the Sicanian hero 
AevKiiarni? at Syracuse (PI. XL 4), are comparatively uncommon, 
except perhaps when the hero gave his name to the city. Such 
was the case with 'Vdpas at Tarentum (although, as we have 
almady seen, the inscription sometimes refers to the town rather 
than to the hero). In later times the word Kr/orp? is sometimes 
added [M^ieaBevs KTia 7 T)s at Elaea in Aeolis). The founder of 
course is frequently nothing more than a late invention, and 
a mere personification of the state, of the same kind as the 
helmeted goddess who is called ROMA (PL XI. 8, 10, 11 ; XV. 
3), or the goddess wearing a turreted crown whose bust is one 
of the commonest types on Greek imperial coins {Aly^ or Alyas 
at Aegae in Aeolis, iioXi? at Prostanna in Pisidia). Countries of 
course may be named as well as cities ; thus a coin of Lucius 
Verus stnick at Alexandria, of which the type is a captive 
seated at the foot of a trophy, reads "App€via K 

Elaborate personifications belong chiefly to a late stage of 
art (though also, to a certain extent, to a very primitive stage). 
Therefore, although personifications such as Victory (A>!^M, 
i.e. N/ko, she is named on a coin of Terina struck early in the 
fifth century) range through the whole period of Greek coinage, 
except the very earliest, it is from the imperial period and 
from the coins of the Eomans, who -were forced by their love 
of the concrete to personify abstractions to an extreme degree, 
that we must seek examples of names of this class. Of 

‘ On this whole subject, see P. Gardner, ^Countries and Cities in 
Ancient Artj' Journ. of Hellen. Stwd. ix. (1888} pp. 47 ff. 
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the personifications of the various elements of the constitu- 
tion of Greek cities, we find the names — 

B(w\r} and 'Upa Bov\t] (PL XIV. 1 1), 

T^povarin and Vepovo-io^ 

Arjpns (PI, XIV. 9, lo), *l€p6s ^EXevSepos A^pos^ 

'EKKKr](rla ^ 

The Eoman Senate appears as— 

2vux\r}T0Sf 

*Iepa 2vuKkr]Tos, 

Q€()y ^vpKkffToi/ (PL XIII. 6), 

Beav 2vvK\nT0v ) 

, , } rare. 

060? 2vvKkt}ros J 

The solecism Sacra Senatus on the coins of the colony of 
Mallus in Cilicia is evidently due to an attempt to translate the 
phrase hpa 

Personification is carried to no further degree on Greek coins 
than on a coin of Pautalia in Thrace, where the river Stiymon 
is represented surrounded by four children named BoVpv?, 
xpuads, and ’'Apyvpos — the chief products of the district. 

At Eome conceptions like Liberty were early personified ; 
but not before the Empire do we meet with personifications 
of the more subtle character of Ahundantitty LaetUia^ Aetermtas 
(PI. XV. 5). The desirability of adding the names to these types 
was less often felt by the Eoman die-sinkers than numismatists 
would wish. 

These more elaborate personifications, or at least their 
artistic forms, were probably due in some part to the influence 
of Alexandria. On the coins of this city a number of obscure 
personifications occur and are named (^T)paaLa, and the like); 
but quite as remarkable as these are 2rdAo? at Xicoinedia (a nude 
male figure w^earing a rostral crown and holding a rudder) or 
TO *Aya66p at Ephesus (a nude male figure standing with clenched 
hands). 

2. The titles descriptive of things are on the whole less 
common than the titles we have just classified. The most im- 
portant are those which name local monuments, such as temples 
and statues. The form of the monument of Themistocles at 

^ At Aegeae in Cilicia, Imhoof, J. H. S. 1898, p. 16 1. 
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Magnesia lias recently become known to us by the discovery of 
a bronze coin of Antoninus Pius, on which the hero, who is 
represented sacrificing, is actually named eepucTTOKl^s. Temples 
not iiiicommonly are accompanied by an inscription naming 
the deity to whom they belong, or otherwise identifying them* 
So the cistophoric ^medallion ’ struck under Augustus (b.c. 19), 
for circulation in the province of Asia, bears a representation 
of the facade of the temple in wdiich the religious union of the 
Asiatic cities {kolvop ’A<uas) celebrated the cult of Eome and 
Aiigiistus. In the field stands CO NKmune ASIAE, on the 
frieze ROM. ET AVGVST. (PL XII. 8). More naive is the 
inscription on a coin of Ephesus struck in the reign of Elaga- 
balus: ’E<^€(rto>v ovtol vaoL On Eoman coins inscriptions such 
asFORVM TRAIANz (PL XY. 2) occasionally describe a type, 
but they are rare. Of smaller objects it is sufficient to mention 
the Upair^ixT} or (mm iepa, tlie sacred wagon in which the images 
of Artemis were carried round the city of Ephesus on festal 
occasions ^ ; the reipal ^acriXecos (ivoiy chair, golden crown, and 
sceptre, sent to the king by the emperor and senate) on coins 
of the kings of Bosporus ; and the ship ’Apyo) at Magnesia in 
Ionia. 

§ 4. Inscrq^Uons giving the Heason of Issue, 

Side by side with the legends descriptive of the type must 
be set the large class of legends explaining the circumstances 
of the issue. Coins may be issued for a commemorative purpose, 
much like one class of our modern medals ; or the issue may 
be complimentary, in which case there is again a parallel in 
the modern personal medal. The public ordinance in virtue 
of which the coin is issued, or the purpose for which the issue 
is Inquired, may need commemoration. 

Commemorative inscriptions are fairly common, more so, 
however, on Eoman coins than on Greek. 'lovBatas hXcoKvlns on 
the Judaean, and Iiidaea ea^gia on the Eoman coins of Yespasian 
(PL XY. i) and Titus commemorate the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.B. 70. 'OpoucLa is a common inscription on imperial coins, 
commemorating a more or less complimentary alliance between 
two or more cities. The first Eoman denarius on which a 

^ Journ. Helen, Studies^ 1897, p. 87, PI. II. 17. 
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eontemporary event is alluded to was struck by the aediles 
M. Aemiiiiis Scaiirus and C. Plautius Hypsaeus in b.c. 58 (PI. 
XII. 5). On the obverse is Aretas {Eex Aretas) king of the 
Nabathaeans, who submitted to Scaiiriis, governor of Syria, in 
62 B.C. He kneels beside his camel The rest of the inscrip- 
tion is J£ Scmiritis) Aed{ills) Cm{uUs), Ex S{enatMs) C{ons%ilto). 
On the reverse is commemorated the capture ofPriverniim— 
Fyeimimm] C(q)hi{m) — in 341 b c. by C, Hypsac[us) Co{n)s{ul)^ 
ancestor of tiie moneyer E. Hypsaeus Aeil[ilis) Ciir[%tlis), On an 
aureus of Augustus, struck in b c, 17, the legend Quod viae mu- 
n{itaG\ sunt refers to the restoration of the Yia Flaminia. Among 
the commonest of the inscriptions on Eoman imperial coins 
are some which refer to the decennial and similar sacxifiees. 
Annual festivals were held, at which vows were offered for the 
safety of the emperors ; and at recurring periods of five years 
special importance was attached to these festivals. Some of the 
inscriptions simply mention the vows or games — Quinquennales. 
Prhm decennales. Votis decenna^dhus^ Yotis vicennalihus, Yotis X 
et XX, Yotis XX sic XXX, Yotis Y multis X. 

Others commemorate more specifically the offering of the 
vows“~Fo/(x suscepta deccnn. III, Yota suscepta XX, or their 
fulfilment— Fot. sohit dee. 

On the Greek coins struck by the Roman provincial adminis- 
tration at Alexandria, we meet with inscriptions such as TT€piQdos 
deKitrrj, rrepUBos beKa^rrjpl^y or BcKmTr^pU Kvpiov. 

The commencement of a new age (Saeculum novum) iB re- 
corded on an aureus of the Emperor Philip issued in 248 a.d b 

The complimentary significance of many of the inscriptions 
in which magistrates' names occurred has already been pointed 
out (p. 139). It will siifiiee here to enumerate some of the com- 
plimentary inscriptions addressed to emperors. On Eoman 
coins we have such inscriptions as Augusta oh G(ive$) ${ervafos), 
cquester ordo Erincipi JuvenhtUs, On Greek coins, we may note 
at Xicopolis in Epirus, Nepmvi Br}po(ri(p mirpoivi 'EXAdSop ; at Caesarea 
in Cappadocia and Nicaea, KopoBov A^crikevovros 6 Kocrpns at 

Caesarea and Tarsus, ds l^va {^cdmya) rovs Kvplovs*^ : at Cius in 
Bithynia, ^cvrjpov ftacrtkempros 6 K6(rpos €VTV)(€i, paKapioi Kiavol. These 

^ The thousandth year of the eity began, according to Yarro, on the 
day equivalent to our April 21 j 247 A, n. 

* See B. Pick in Journ. Inkrnat i, p. 459. 
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“ loyaP inscriptions are the nearest approximation fiirnished by 
ancient coins to the modern coin -motto \ 

Except at Eomey where the brass and copper coins under the 
Empire, and a number of other coins under the Eepublic, were 
issued by decree of the Senate — usually recorded 8{enatus) 
G{omuUo)~-il\e ordinance commanding the issue is not commonly 
mentioned. To the Latin phrase corresponds the Greek Aoyixart, 
ivPKXfjTov^ which is found at Laodicea in Phrygia. Why this 
particular city should have required the special sanction of the 
Eomaii Senate— for 2vvK\riTos always means that body — or, if 
that sanction was necessary for all cities of the Empire, why it 
should be mentioned here alone, is a mystery^. 

But the actual object for which coins were issued is some- 
times mentioned, often indirectly, directly seldom. Coins 
struck in Sicily about b . c . 340, when Timoleon united the 
Sicilians, bear the inscription ivftfinxtKou, denoting that the issue 
was intended to serve the needs of the allies. The inscription 
on the alliance coins of the early fourth century (above, 
p. 1 12 ) is of the same kind. The little coin issued by Miletus for 
the purposes of the Didymean sanctuary, and the crowds who 
doubtless frequented it, is inscribed ey Aiby/xcop Upr) The occa- 
sion which prompted the issue of coins is most distinctly stated 
on the coins struck by the urban quaestors L. Calpurnius 
Piso Caesoninus and Q. Servilius Caepio in 100 b . c . out of 
a special grant made by the Senate for the purchase of corn : 
Piso Ckiepio Q(uacstores) ad fnii^nentmn) emii[ndim)j ex S{enattis) 
C{onstiIto), 

The most fertile source of coinage in the provinces of the 
Eoman Empire, and a very rich source in Eome itself, was found 
in festivals. These festivals— and no city of slight importance 

^ They are foreign to the pro-Roman period. The reading of a gold 
stater supposed to bear the inscription Kvpamtoi UroKeiiatcp in very uxi- 
CQrtain (Brit. Mus. Cafal^ PioJemiG.% p. XX). 

^ Pick (in Joiirn. Interyiat i. p. 459, note i) has pointed out that the 
abbreviations F. B. and F* F. on coins of Tarsus and Anazarbus cannot 
mean (as they have hitherto been supposed to mean) ypapparc or yvojprj 
Bova^s and yepovaia^, but that the first letter must signify some title of 
honour like pecofcopos (possibly yu/irao-mpxos), and B and F ‘foi' the second " 
and ‘ ihii'd time ’ respectively. 

The 'weight is only 1.75 g., i.e. half a Phoenician drachm. The sacred 
drachm may, it lias been suggested (Head, H. N, p. 504), have been only 
half the weight of the trade drachm, so that we may complete the inscrip- 
tion Spaxprji* 
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seems to have been without one, just as fairs were once uni- 
versal in England— drew together a great concourse of people. 
Money was therefore needed for their convenience; and as 
a great number of the athletic and musical contests were for 
pecuniary rewardsj money was also needed for the prizes 

The festivals mentioned on Greek coins may be divided into 
the following classes 

(i) The four great Hellenic games and festivals named after 
them ; 'OXv/jtTTta, Ilv^a (Fig. 30), "'Icrd/Xta, N//zeo. 

(ii) Festivals named alter divinities : 'AfTKXrjTrma, Ka^elpia, 
K(i7r€TG)Xm— from Jupiter Capitolinus— and the like. 

(iii) Those named after historical persons, 
kings, emperors, &c., as : 'AXe^MpsLa, \\t~ 
rdhja^ ^evtjpeia^ Topdidfijay OvaXepuwaj TaKirios 
(scil. aycof). 

(iv) District festivals, as: Koivov Amas-, 

Kaipos Tccv rpLd)v ’E7rap;(ia)j^, Kolvov MrjrpoTroXsLrcov 
r5>v ip ^Icopiq, 

(v) Festivals commemorating a great 
event, such as "A/cria, the battle of Actium, 
SaecuJares Augg{ustorum) the new century 
(in 1001 A. IT- c.), 

(vi) General names descriptive of the 
conditions, nature, or locality of the games. 
OiKovp€PiKd are games open to all comei*s ; 
BeplBes, games in which a Bi^a or money- 

prize is offered ; EZ jeXacrrtw, those which involve the triumphal 
entry {dcr^Xavuetp) of the victor into his native city ; 'laoTrvdui are 
games in which the conditions and rew^ards are the same (so far 
as local importance could make them !) as at the great Pythian 
games ; Feriodmim is a game recurring at fixed intervals ; hpU 
are the which centred round a sanctuary, or in which 

the prize consisted of some consecrated thing, such as a wreath 
pulled in the sacred enclosure, or oil from sacred olive-trees^; 
titles like apia-m, fxeyaXa merely express importance, that 
the games were held in the ‘ first ' city of the district. 

^ Sfcill the money-prizes would hardly have been given in aiiytliing but 
gold, so that the local coinage cannot have been issued to this end. 

^ As a matter of fact all these contests are hpd (hence the customary 
neuter termination of their names), so that the expression of the adjective 
is really unnecessary. 



Fig. 30.— Beverse of 
bronze coin of 
Delphi ( 06 i 5 . Bust 
of Faustina I 9ed) : 
nYeiAA gonistic 
table, witli wreath , 
vase, iive apples, 
and raven. 
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These inscriptions do not occur always singly. In fact we 
find the various titles combined in such groups as Avyovareia 

''Apio-ra *OXiV7rm, le/JOff ATTaX^'mu *OXvfi7nn OlKOvpeviKoSy CeHamina 

Sacra Capitolina Oecumenka IselasUca HGUopolitana. A combina- 
tion such as "OK^fxTTui UvBta may imply that some of the contests 
were ordered after the Olympian, the rest after the Pythian 
model ; but the piling on of epithets 'was as a rule a mere 
advertisement, intended to attract competitors or satisfy local 
ambitions. 

The titles of the games are not infrequently written on the 
spheroidal vases 'which were given as prizes, or on the edge of 
the table on which the prizes were preserved in the temple of 
the presiding deity until the time came to distribute them. 

Besides the titles of the games, a few inscriptions must he 
mentioned here as having an agonistic significance. Such are 
dyo 3 VQ 6 €aria, yvfxpaatapxk, the offices of agonothetes Or president of 
the games, and gymnasiarch, the director of the gymnasium. 
The inscription yvpvacnapxla is usually associated with a large 
basin, from which the oil was supplied to athletes ^ — an illus- 
tration of the fact that the chief duty of the gymnasiarch in 
imperial times was to siipifiy oil to the people. 

The earliest inscription on a Greek coin having direct refer- 
ence to games is probably the AO A A of the Syracusan 
decadrachms of Cimon and Evaenetus (Ph VI. 4, 6). These 
coins, as recent researches tend to show are to be connected 
with the victory of the Syracusans over the Athenians at the 
Assinarus. The word h\^Aa is written below the panoply (two 
greaves, helmet, shield, and eukass) displayed on the basis of the 
ciiariot group, which may be taken to represent either victory 
in general, or the chariot- race which would form the chief event 
at the games celebrated in commemoration of the victory. 

Indirectly connected with games may be a series of names 
of boats which occur on the bronze coinage of Oorcyra in 

^ As at Syedra, Aiiazarbiis, and Colybrassns in Cilicia. These are not 
prize-vasesj. Pick {Journ. Intern, i. 1898, p. 459, note i) points out that 
rYMNAClAPXIA, cannot be the namo of a festival. As regards form, 
compare CYN APX I A at Antioohia in Caria (Head, Brit Mus. CakiL, Caricij 
p. 18, nos. 27, s8) where, apparently, the coins are issued by all, or a 
number, of the magistrates in combination. 

A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallims and tJieir Engravers in Num. Chi'. 
1891, pp. 205 ff. 
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the third century b.c. — names such as B^pa, Neorr/^, 

4>a)or(^opof. These names are written above the forepart of 
a galley. The coins, it has been suggested \ are perhaps con- 
nected with races of galleys ; the names may, indeed, be those 
of the galleys victorious in the years in which the coins W'ere 
struck. At a later period, the word n/ko is written on the side 
of the galley— a still more unmistakable allusion to a victory 
won in galley-racing.’ 


§ Mint'-mar'ks and AHists^ Signatures. 

Inscriptions relating to the actual production of coins 
fall into two main divisions ; those relating to the engraving 
of the die {in other words, artists’ signatures), and mint-marks. 
The latter are either the actual names of cities — usually 
abbreviated, as BY for Byzantium, CON for Constantinople, 
TR for Trier, SIS for Siscia^; — or marks indicating the 
officina which produced the coin (such as the abbreviated 
names on the Athenian tetradrachms of the ‘new style’) or 
the number of the issue I 

Artists’ signatures are confined to a comparatively short 
period, and that the finest in the history of Greek coins. The 
list of known names which can be regarded as belonging to 
engravers is small enough to be reproduced here \ 

’A . . . Terina. 

*’AA . . or Aa . . Eii.s. 

'Avav . . . Messana {Num. Chr. 1896, p. 123). 

. - Leontini {Num. Chr. 1894, pp. 207, 214). 

'hpiar 6 ^e(pos) Metapontum. 

^'Aa . . . or ’AA . . . Elis. 

’Efa/£e<7Ti5as(anclabbreviations) Camarina. 

Evaiv€To (and abbr.) Camarina, Catana, Syracuse. 

EvapxiSas Sjvamse (E\’iinB, Syracttsan MedalHons, p. iSg). 

Evd ... Syracuse, *Elis. 

Ew£A«5a (and abbr.) Syracuse, 

Evprivov (and abbr.) Syracuse (sometimes written with € for tj). 

^ P. Gardner, Brit Mtis Cafal, Tliessafy io AetoUa. p. xlix, and J. II. S. ii.p.96. 

See Appendix III. 

■' For further details see above, ch. V. 

^ See A. von Sallet, Hie Kunstlerimchriften rntf gricch. Mimzen. 1871 ; 
K. 'Weil, Die Kunsilermschriftm der sicU. Munsen, 1884. An asterisk is affixed 
to those names which may possibly belong to magistrates, and not engravers. 
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‘Hpa . , , Velia. 

‘UpafcXeidas Catana. 

BeuBoros evoei Clazomeiiae. 

. . .or’Ift. . . Syracuse (Brit Mus, CataL, Sicily, p, i8i, no. 233). 
"liriTOfcpaTTjs See Kpanjcrimro, 

^"'IcfTopos Tlmrium (Ni 07 t. Chr. 1896, p. 138). 

... I(ir<uei ?) . Ml egium, 

Kipojv the elder Hiinera (Evans, op. eit. p. 175). 

Kipmv the younger Messana, Metapontum, Syracuse (Evans^ op. cit, 
pp. 180, 1S7, &c.), 

Kk^vBwpov Velia. 

lipaTTjatinTo or 'l-mtoicparr}^ Bhegium. 

Mm , . . Himera (Evans, op. cit. p. 180, and Num. Chr, 1896, p. I38> 

*MoXocrcray Thurium {Num, Chr, 1896, p. 138). 

Mvp , . . , Agrigentum. 

Nei/ai^ros kirSei Cydonia {Num, Chr. 1894, p. 9). 

^NtmvBpo Thurium {Nmn. Chr, 1896, p. 138). 

’^’OAvju . . . Arcadia, 

n . . „ Terina. 

Uapfie « , * Syracuse. 

*110 .. . Elis. 

IIoAt?,.* Metapontum. 

UpoicX^s Catana, Naxos (Sicil.). 

IIa0o5ct;/)oy Aptera and Folyrlienium (Crete). 

Stoocuv Syracuse. 

*T€r . , . Olynthus. 

^ . Thurium, Heraclea Lucan., Neapolis, Velia, Terina, Fan- 

dosia {Num. Chr. 1896, p. 139). 

. Terina. 

^iXiCtriwv or ^iXicttIcuvos Velia. 

^pv , . , Thurium iNum. Chr, 1896, p. 138), 

^pvyiXXo^ (and abbr.) Syracuse. 

*Xapi . , . Arcadia. 

Xoipimv Catana. 

It will be noticed that the practice of signing coins is almost 
confinecl to Sicily and southern Italy ; of names certainly 
belonging to engravers, there are none from Greece Propc3iy 
two from Crete, and only one from Asia Minor, 

The difficulty of Judging whether the names represent 
engravers or not is caused by the fact that it is very rare 
to find the verb eVdei, whicli (or the equivalent of wliieli) 
is universal in the signature of sculptors. As a general rule 
the names of engravers are ahbi'eviated and written in smaller 
characters than those of magistrates, and sometimes in places 
where the latter w-ould not inscribe their names (as on the 
ampyx of Cimon's Arethusa, or on a tablet held by the flying 
Victory, Ac. —instances, these, of somewhat doubtful taste on the 
part of the artist). 
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§ 6. Names and Yalues of Coins, 

Inscriptions are employed, though not very commonly, 
to give the denominations of coins. The general terms 
such as KOfXfia^ apyvpiou have already been mentioned. More 
definite denomination is expressed by inscriptions such as 

o^SokoSy T€Tpdx(ikKOVf d<T(Tapia rpia, da-crdpLOV ■^pvcrv (= jJ/xttni, ll- assariil) 

and the like at Chios, hi^paxpov (Ephesus, Ehodes), i^ds (HEZA^, 
vSegesta), ^piofSekip [==:{]pwf^€ktov, Aegium), The letter T repeated 
three times represents the value rpiTerapTTjpopiop at Pale; in 
Arcadia, <55 is the dialectal form of u/S(fAos) ; at Colophon 
the letters r^p combined in a monogram represent ^pio^ukiop, and 
T€, similarly combined, r^rapnqpopiov, X is at Clazo- 

menae \ Similarly, in Italy, h is a common abbreviation for 
Utra or Uhra, and S for semis. 

The method of indicating value by means of numerals is 
twofold ; the figures either mean that the coin weighs so many 
units, or that its weight is an aliquot part of a greater weight. 
The sign • • • • is equivalent to four unciae or Si> triens ( 3 - of 
a libra) ; the sign * • * to five ounces (iTevToyKioi), On the 
other hand, the Greek numerals OB, on the late Eoman coins, 
indicate that they are struck at seventy-two to the pound \ 


§ 7. Dates, 

Inscriptions relating to dates, with the excej^tion of those 
which merely give the date in numerals are rare. Such as 
are found really refer only to anniversaries, and are therefore 
to be classed among commemorative inscriptions. Uepiodos 
dcKdrrp Saeculum novum, and others similar have already been 
mentioned. tepov (Caesarea in Cappadocia), hovs vtov Upov 

l Antiochia in Syria), ^'rov^ 8(K, hpov AH have reference to the 
decennalia or similar occasions. 

^ These abbreviations all occur on specimens published by Imhoof- 
Blumer, Num. Chr, 1895, pp. 269 C See also the Indices to his Monnaies 
grecqiies (xnd Grieckmhe Munsen, 

^ Farther instances may be found in ch, ii. 

^ See ch. ix. § 2, pp. 201 
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§ 8. Graffiti, 

Like other antiquities, coins sometimes bear graffiti, or 
inseriptions more or less rudely incised upon them with a point, 
and having no relation to the proper 
iise of the coin. The great majority 
of such graffiti seem to be dedicatory 
formulae, and are usually limited to 
the letters ANA 0 , or a shorter abbre- 
viation of the word avaBe^xa or avaBrjixa^ 

The most remarkable of all such in- 
scriptions occurs on a stater of Sicyon 
{Pig. 31), on which is punctured (not, 
as usual, scratched) an inscription show- 
ing that the coin is dedicated as an 
otiering to Artemis: ra? ’Apru/xtro? ras 
fAfceSpozi, i.e. apparently, ra? *Aprd/xtros 
ra? e(x») A{(i)K^h{a'i)iiovL h Others, such as IIopTts koK, (?) and ^wripa^ 
recall the love-inscriptions on vases. 



Pia. 31,—Silver Stater of 
Sicyon with punctured 
inscription. 


§ 9. Ahhrevicdions, 

The foregoing classification of coin- inscriptions deals with 
them only from the point of view of their significance. But 
they are valuable for another reason, as offering to the student 
of epigraphy a quantity of evidence which is the more im- 
portant because it can usually be dated with accuracy. As 
regards the forms of the letters, the disposition of words, 
the use of monograms and ligatures, some idea of the usage 
on coins is given in Chapter IX. Here we may touch on one 
other small point. This is the method of abbreviation adopted 
in order to get legends into a confined space. The punctured 
iiiscription on the coin of Sicyon already mentioned is an 
instance of abbreviation of a peculiarly clumsy kind. Syncope 
of this kind is excessively rare on Greek coins ; the foimi Ba vs 
for BatrtXeu? at Smyrna being the only certain instance among 
official coin inscriptions earlier than imperial times. The 

^ J. IL S. 1898, p. 302, where references are given to the literature of 
the subject. 
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fomi AvTKpa for AvTOKpaTcop is SO coiiimon on Greek imperial 
coins that it must be no blunder, but a deliberate syncopation. 
The form CB for 2e/3a(rroj, though easily explicable as a blunder, 
may perhaps be another instance of this method. The forms 
1C XC, and the like, of course become common in Byzantine 
times. A monogrammatic abbreviation of Ktucrap, consisting 
only of the letters KA and P, is found in early imperial times at 
Chalcedon and Byzantium b 

The common method of abbreviation is, however, that in 
which a certain number of letters are dropped from the end 
of the •word. The Latin for consul stands halfway between 
this and the syncof)ated form. 

In later Roman times, in the third century a. n., a form 
of abbreviation for the expression of the plural is intro- 
duced. This is the familiar doubling of the last consonant in 
the abbreviation, of which the form AVGG or AVGGG for two 
or three Augiisti is the commonest. From coins struck in the 
Greek part of the Roman world it is sufficient to quote raWirjpos 
Ova\€ptav6s D. AiKivvim Sf/SX from a coin of Adada in Pisidia, 
Tictoriae DJDD. NNN, (ie. trium domlnonim nostrorum) 
from a coin of Pisidian Antioch mth the portrait of Caracalla ", 

‘ Imhoof-Blumer in Joum. Intern, 1898, pp. 15 f. 

The three domini are presumably Septimus Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta. 
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THE DATING OF COINS 


The numismatist is often heard to boast that, of all objects 
of antiquity, coins can be the most surely dated. At the worst, 
few experienced numismatists will differ by more than half 
a centuiy in ordinary cases as to the date of a particular coin. 
There are of course instances, as in the case of the early electrum 
coinage, where opinions may diverge more widely. But in the 
ordinary series of Greek coins it is seldom that such a difficulty 
can occur. 

In view of this fact— for the boast is largely justified — the 
importance of coins as affording criteria for the dating of other 
works of art can hardly be over-estimated. It is worth while, 
therefore, to analyze, so far as is possible in a brief space, the 
principles according to which the age of a coin is decided. Some 
of these are sufficiently obvious, others less so. The cataloguer, 
it must be admitted, does not always state definitely to himself 
his reasons for placing one coin later than another. His reasons, 
as a rule, are complex. It is impossible, therefore, in what 
follows, to give more than a slight indication of the many kinds 
of evidence which have to be taken into account. 


§ I. Bating hy the Evidence of History, 

The most obvious means of dating a coin is naturally the 
external evidence of history. The coins of Himera must all be 
earlier than 408 B.a, since in that year the city was utterly 
destroyed. The large flat coins of Bybaris for a similar reason 
belong to a period previous to 510 b. c. The gold coin of Athens 
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bearing the name of King Mitbradates and Ms partisan Aristion 
(PI. IX. 7) must belong to the year 87-86 b. c. when the latter 
was in power. And the large ten-drachm piece of Syracuse, of 
early style (PL III. 6), must be the Demare teion said to have 
been struck out of the present of money made to Demarete by 
the grateful Carthaginians for her intercession after the defeat 
of Himera, 

The earliest coins of Alabanda in Caria, as is clear from their 
style, are not earlier than the beginning of the second century 
B. o. These coins bear for types a head of Apollo and a Pegasos, 
with the inscription AAABANAEXlN and a magistrate's name. 
Xow there exist a number of coins of the same fabric and with 
the same types, but with the inscription ANTIOXEUN. We 
know that in 197 b. c. ^ Antiochus III, after having made him- 
self master of Ephesus, proceeded to plant colonies in various 
towns of Asia Minor, and in his honour these towns adopted 
for a time the name of Antioch. Among them was doubtless 
Alabanda, which bore the name of Antiochia for a short period 
between b. c. 197 and the defeat of Antiochus at the battle of 
Magnesia in b. c. 190. . . . After the defeat of Antiochus . . . 
Alabanda resumed its original nameL’ It is to this short 
period of seven or eight years, therefore, that the group of coins, 
with the types of Alabanda and the name of Antioch, must be 
referred. 

A second case of a change of name attested by histoiy, and 
enabling us to date a group of coins, is furnished by Oatana 
in Sicily. In 476 b.c. Hiero expelled the original Naxian 
inhabitants, and replaced them by Syracusans, changing the 
name of the city to Aetna. In 461 b. c. the Syracusan colonists 
were themselves ex|)elled, and the city reverted to its old name. 
The small group of coins with a head of Silenus and the inscrip- 
tion A 1 TN A [ 0 N or (abbreviated) A I TN A I must, therefore, be 
attributed to the period b.c. 476-461, and interpolated in the 
series with the name of Catana, At the same time they must 
be distinguished from the coins of Aetna-Inessa, the place to 
which the Syracusans expelled from Catana retired, and from 
which coins were not issued until a considerably later period. 

The city of Termessus Major, in Pisidia, received certain 
privileges from the Eomans in 71 b.c. In the year 39 b.c, 

^ Head, Brit. Mus. CataH*^ Caria^ pp. xxvii, xsviii. 
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Pisidia was added to the territories of the Galatian king Amyn- 
tas. Both events are of a kind likely to cause changes of some 
sort in the coinage of the place affected. Now a series of coins, 
which their style alone would enable us to assign to the first 
century b.c., bear dates ranging from i to 32. They therefore 
exactly fit the interval between 71 and 39 b.c., to which period 
we are justified in assigning them \ 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this method of 
dating ; but it must be remembered that as a rule it is only 
possible to date isolated coins or groups of coins in this way. 
Prom the points d^appni thus obtained, it is possible to work 
backwards or forwards, with the help of other criteria. 


§ 2. Coins ’hearing Dates. 

The custom of actually placing a date on coins, now universal, 
is of sporadic occurrence in ancient times. The dates, when 
they do occur, are computed according to eras or regnalyears. 
The mention of an eponymous official is of course equivalent to 
giving a date, and it is only our want of information that pre- 
vents this indication being of any value except in rare cases. 
Some coins are even dated to a month ; such are the Athenian 
tetradrachms of the ^ new style ’ bearing letters indicating the 
month in which they were issued I 

Of the eras ’ some were computed from the foundation of 
a dynasty, others from some event of local or universal impor- 
tance. For instance, the Seleucid era was calculated from 
October i, 312 b.c. — from the victory of Seleucus and Ptolemy 
over Demetrius at Gaza. The Actian era began with the defeat 
of M. Antonins at Aetium in B.c. 31. 

It is often impossible to discover the exact date from 
which an era is reckoned. But the following will serve as 
an illustration of the method to be adopted. 

We have coins of Macrinus struck at Aegeae in Cilicia, and 
bearing the dates TZC and AZC. Macrinus was proclaimed 
emperor on April 1 1, 217. He died in July, 218. fZ C = 263, 
AZC''=, 264 , . 

^ Blit Mus, CafM.j Lycia^ &c., p. Ixxxix. ® See above, p. 122. 

® See the list in the Index (pp. 793, 793) of Head’s IXistoria Numorum, 
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July 218 A.B. 
TJJaerefore ,, i a.d. 


was in the 264th year of the era. 

M M 47 ^^ ff ?? 

M ,, 46th J, ,, 


y, 4^ B, C. yy yy ISt ,, yy 

Again April II, 217 A. D. „ „ 263rd „ „ 

therefore ,, ,, 46 b.c. „ „ ist ,, „ 

Therefore the era was reckoned from some day between July 
47 B.o. and April ii, 46B.0. ISTow it was in the autumn of 
47 B.c. that Caesar settled the affairs of Asia Minor after the 
battle of Zela. The era of Aegeae, therefore, probably dates 
from this epoch. 

For the pui*pose of finding a date, given according to a known 
ancient era, in terms of years b. c. or a. b., it is useful to have 
a table giving the exact correspondence. Or, from such a table 
as follows, it is easy to construct formulae for obtaining the 
exact equivalent. 

In this table, we assume two imaginary eras, one beginning 
July I, B.o. 6, the other beginning July i, a.b. 2. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

In terms of era 
heginning 
July I, B.c. 6 

In terms of era 
'beginning 
July I, A.D. a 

July I, 

B.C. 6, 

to June 

30 , B.c. 5 

=.Year 

1 


jr 

5 

tt 

4 

' tt 

2 


Sf 

4 

ft 

tt 3 

“ tt 

3 


9} 

3 

tt 

» 2 

— ,, 

4 


It 

2 

It 

tt ^ 

= jj 

5 


tt 

I 

>t 

A.B. I 

= „ 

6 


July I, 

A. D, I 

tt 

» 2 

tt 

7 


tt 

2 

tt 

3 

“ 11 

8 

-Year i 

tt 

3 

tt 

4 

= „ 

9 

— „ ,2 

It 

4 

tt 

tt 5 


10 

s=s ,, , 3 

tt 

5 

tt 

tt ^ 

“ tt 

IX 

: - „ 4 


It is necessary, however, to remember that an era was not 
always computed from the actual date at which the epoch- 
making event happened, but the current year in which it 
happened was often regarded as the first year of the new era. 
Thus, in that part of the world where the year began in 
September, if the event happened in June, a. b. 30, the first 
year of the new era would probably run from September a.b. 29 
to September A.B, 30. 
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Eegnal dates are merely eras on a small scale, and have to be 
calculated with the allowances already mentioned. 

Dates may be recognized by the word ETOYZ (often abbre- 
viated to ET) ; in Alexandria, and occasionally elsewhere, by 
the sign L (derived from an Egyptian sign which signifies that 
the letters following it represent numerals). Numerals are 
frequently surmounted by a horizontal line. 


§ 3. Bating hy Style and Fabric. 

The safest of all internal criteria, within certain limits, is 
style. Style for purposes of dating must, of course, be used in 
conjunction with fabric. It is here that the numismatist has 
an advantage over the student of sculpture or of gems. The 
raw material of sculpture or gem has been more or less the 
same at all periods. But when a type of late style is found on 
a flan of early fabric, the combination must be false ; and when 
a type of early style occurs on a flan of late fabric, the combina- 
tion is either false or due to archaism. The latter can easily be 
detected. Fabric and style together, therefore, form a most 
valuable criterion, because of the counter -checks which they 
furnish. There are, however, several pitfalls in the path of the 
unwary. The tendency to archaism in some states— notably 
Athens — is the most serious. In the case of Athens, the archaic 
fabric and style continue down to the introduction of the ‘ new 
style’ about 220 b. c. In other states, such as Cyzicus, the 
archaism is restricted to fabric, the oM-hishioned ^mill-sail’ 
incuse square being preserved on Cyzicene electrum down to 
the middle of the fourth century. At Rhodes, again, and in 
the neighbouringports of Asia Minor, the incuse square reappears 
in the second century b. c. Conversely an archaic type— -usually 
repi’eSen ting some revered cultus-figure, such as the Artemis of 
Ephesus— may be represented down to quite a late date in 
imperial times. ■ 

A second danger lies in the fact that the progress of art is not 
regular. There are times when the general execution becomes 
slipshod ; then there may be a revival for a short period, and 
then a relapse. Barbarous imitations may not be veiy far re- 
moved from the original in time, although artistically the two are 
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far apart. Tlie most striking instance of this feet may be found 
in the coinage of Crete, at such a city as Gortyna, where in the 
course of about a century the t3rpe of the goddess seated in 
a tree is treated in every possible degree between the extremes 
of fine work and utter barbarism (PL lY. 2 and 4). 

Of course there are numerous small features in the fabric and 
style of coins which are helpful to the numismatist in coming 
to a decision as to date. It is a curious fact, for instance, that 
for a long period after about 200 b. c. the large silver regal coins 
are almost invariably so struck that both types are in the same 
position relatively to the flan, whereas on the silver coins of 
the previous period this regularity is not observed L There 
are also various changes in fashions ; thus the border of dots is 
practically an invariable feature of coins of imperial date; the 
Greek coins from the close of the first centuiy b. 0. to the time 
of Nero are usually small and neat in style ; they then begin 
to increase in size and reach their maximum (more than an 
inch and a half in not a few places) about and shortly after 
200 A. n. 

On the whole, the most difficult period in which to date Greek 
coins is comprised in the last two centuries before our era. 
As a rule, style neither progressed nor went backward during 
this period, and we are obliged to resort to other criteria. 


§ 4. Weight and QuaJUg, 

A slight indication of date can be obtained from the weights 
of coins. Standards (for reasons explained above) have a 
tendency to fall. Supposing the same standard to be used or 
intended, a group of coins differing from another group by 
a reduced average weight will presumably be somewhat later. 
This is, however, a most uncertain criterion, Greek coin-standards 
being proverbially treacherous, and the weights of individual 
coins depending so largely on their condition. An example, 

^ The regularity may be due to the hiuging together of dies, as 
Mr. Selfcmann has suggested 1898, p. 300), or simply to tlie 

exercise of care on the part of the workmen. A pair of dies of late 
Roman coins of the mint of Antioch, hinged together, are figured iji 
M. Babelon's Notice sitr la Monnaie (Grande Encyclopedie), p. 112. 
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sliowiiig liow tlie criterion at once answers and fails to answer^ 
may be taken from tlie coins of Ehodes \ 


Average Weights in Grammes. 



I. 

B. C. 400-333 

II. 

B.C. 333-304 

III. 

B.c. 304-166 

■ iV.. : 

B.C. 166-88 

Tetrad raciims 

Bidrachms 

Drachms 

15-065 

(15 specimens') 
6.687 

(13 specimens) 
3.496 

(3 specimens) 

6.512 

1 3 specimens) 
3.116 

(5 specimens) 

13-251 

(i I Specimens) 
6.538 

(24 specimens) 
2.49 

(35 specimens) 

i 2-67 

(56 specimens) 


It appears that the general rule of decline in weight is broken 
by the slight rise of the didrachms in the third and of the 
drachms in the fourth period. 

A sudden change of standard often has historical significancGy 
and thus helps to furnish a date. The change from the Euboic- 
Attic standard to the Phoenician in certain cities of the 
Chalciclian district of Macedon, such as Acanthus and Mende, 
is probably to be connected with the failure of Athenian 
influence in that part owing to the expedition of Brasidas in 
424 B. c. So too the less violent change, by which at Syracuse 
the Corinthian silver stater replaced the Euboic-Attic tetra- 
drachm as the chief silver currency, is to be connected with the 
mission of the Corinthian Timoleon in 345 b.c. 

Analogous to the fall in -weight is the degradation of the 
metal in some series. This is particularly noticeable in Eoinan 
coins, or in the series of the semi-Eoman mints of Caesarea, 
iUexandria, and Antioch. 

^5, Types. 

The character of the subjects used as types, though a very 
vague criterion, counts for something in the dating of coins. 
A glance at the early j)lates in Mr. Head's Guide to the Coins 
of the Ancients, will show the great predominance of animals 
and monsters on the earliest coins, and the comparative rarity 

' The weights are taken from the coins in the British Museum, which 
are sufficient iy numerous to afford a basis for calculation. 
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of the human figure. The early types are also, as a rule, 
simpler than the later ^ Architecture is rarely represented on 
coins before imperial times (the walled cities on coins of 
Tarsus, PL IV. 12, and Sidon are among the rare exceptions 
to this rule). Copies of actual statues may be said to become 
frequent in the third century b.c., although doubtless they 
occur earlier. At Aenus, for instance, there appears, in the first 
half of the fourth century, a representation of a little terminal 
statue of Hermes set up on the seat of a throne. And such a figure 
as the seated Athena on the coin of the Lycian dynast Kheriga'^ 
(about 410 B.C.) has every appearance of being suggested 
by a relief. It is, however, probable that very few of the 
copies of statues on coins before the imperial period are faithful 
copies, except where the originals are archaic ciiltus-statues. 
And these do not appear in great numbers on coins of the fine 
period, for the simple reason that the artist’s sense forbade him 
to reproduce ugly idols. Xoana such as the Apollo of Amyclae 
on coins of Sparta*'* are therefore uncommon on coins until 
imperial times. The copies of fine statues, such as the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, bear little resemblance to the originals. The head of 
Aphrodite on one of the Cnidian tetradrachms of the fourth 
century^ has, however, distinctly Praxitelean qualities, free as 
the copy is. So long as the die-sinker’s art remained creative, 
it could hardly be expected to content itself with mere copies. 
But under the Empire the artist’s poverty of invention gave 
him no choice. In the same period the personifications of 
qualities and states such as Concord, Hope, Peace, also became 
more frequent. This is partly due to Alexandrian and Roman 
influence. The artistic skill required for these personifications 
was small, their identity being established by means of attri- 
butes. Hardly greater was the skill required for the complex 
historical, rnytiiological, and agonistic subjects in which the 
coinage of the provinces under the Empire abounds. 

All these facts, however', are so vague as to be of little value 
for purposes of dating within close limits. They, and others 

^ Sueli pictoml types as the ^ Satyr and Nymph’ or ‘Centaur and 
Nymph’ in Macedonia {Coins of the Ancients, PL 4, 1-5) are exceptional in 
the early period. 

‘ IJriL Mas. Catal., Lycia, PL vL 5. 

Plead, Coins 0/ the Ancimts, PL 43, 127 ; Gardner, Types, PL xv. 28. 

Journal of HdUnk Studies, xvii. Pi. II. 15, 
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like them, can only he employed for making the first rough 
classification of a large series. The case is different when 
a type alludes to some historical event. We then have a ter- 
minus post quern; hut it must he rememhered that historical 
types may be used to commemorate events which have long 
since become ancient history. A well-known instance of a fact 
which enables us to date the end as well as the beginning of 
an issue is found in the history of Him era. In 482 b. c. the 
Agrigentine Theron captured Himera, which he ruled until his 
death in 472 b.c., when his son Thrasydaeus was expelled. 
It is to this decade that the coins of Himera which combine the 
Himerean type of the cock with the Agrigentine crab must be 
assigned. 

Datings of this kind, however, properly come under the class 
already described in § I. 

§ 6 . Epigraphy. 

The epigraphic evidence of the dates of coins is of two kinds. 
In the first place, the general character of the inscription 
may be taken into account. Early inscriptions are usually 
short and simple ; monograms, and abbreviations of two or three 
letters, precede, as a rule, the writing out of words in full. Thus 
most of the coins of the ^ new style ’ at Athens bearing mono- 
grams are earlier than those with the magistrate’s names written 
in full. Similarly, the city name, or even a king’s name in early 
tunes is abbreviated. As time goes on it becomes customary to 
write the name at length ; and in the imperial age it is most 
uncommon to find the name abbreviated. The desire to get 
as much as possible on to the coin (the heaping up of titles 
is characteristic of the more Oriental monarchies and of such 
fictitious importance as was enjoyed by the Greek cities 
under the Empire ') made it useful to employ ligatures in the 

^ The style of Voiogeses III (77-138 a.b.) of Partliia is BaafAeojs 
BaatXicou ^Apad/aov 'OXa^dcrov Ai/catov "Eincpavovs; That of the 

city of Sagahissus on a coin of the third century a.j>. is :Sa'Yaka(j<j€ov 
Ufiwrr]s Utaidcov ical ^lX.7)s 'Zvvixdxov. The people of Smyrna in Caracalla’s 
reign call themselves 'Sfxvpvaicav TLpdirwv ^Aaias 7' ’Neco/copm/ roiv 
fcaXKei teat fiejedt (he. the foremost in Asia in beauty and greatness, and 
for tlie third time temple-keepers of the Augusti). The title on a Perga- 
inene coin has ah'eady been quoted (pp. 184, 185}. 
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legends. Thfse are indeed used at all times under the Empire 
but first become really common in the time of Septimius 
Severus. Occasionally letters that cannot be conveniently 
combined in ligature are made into monograms, as T for ro, 
F for yp, ^ for ov. 

Again, on Eoman Eepublican coins, the disposition of the 
legends ^ is to a certain extent an indication of date. Thus the 
word ROMA on the earliest denarii occurs only on the reverse 
in a frame of four lines. As these lines disappear, the word 
occurs indifferently on either side. Again, when the names of 
moneyers are written at length, it is very rare to find praenomen, 
gentile name and cognomen on the same side of the coin ; but 
on the later denarii this is fairly common. 

Secondly, the forms of the letters are necessarily valuable 
evidence for dates. Thus the form of the letter B peculiar to 
Byzantium (V) does not occur later than the period b.o. 277-270. 
A detailed list of the forms in use at various times and places in 
the Greek world, of the kind worked out for Sicily by Prof. 
Gardner \ would be welcome. To the following notes, which 
deal with only a few of the more important forms, there are, 
needless to say, innumerable exceptions 

In the case of the Greek letters, I have divided the forms 
into two classes, the first dating roughly before, the second 
after the general adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

Geeek. 

A. 

(1) The form A (with the variety A) disappears as a nile 
early in the fifth century; but in Athens it was retained, 
in accordance mth the archaizing tendency of the coinage, 
until about B.c. 430. FI is an early form found in Euboea, 
Boeotia, and Phocis, clown to the middle of the fifth century. 
A at xAgrigcntuiu and Catana about 480-460 b. c. 

(2) A is common from the closing years of the third century'' 
till Eero’s time ; thenceforward, save on the coins of the kings 
of Bosporus, it is rare. A in the first century a. n. 

^ Mommsen, ji. p. 178 f. 

^Siciliiin Studies,’ Kum, Chr, 1876, pp. sSff. 

^ An anticipation is found at Agyrium (Sicily) in tlie fourth century. 
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B, 

(1) B Is eommon until late in the fifth century, but is 
confined to the Greek mainland. In some Sicilian cities 
it occurs occasionally at the end of the third century. is 
peculiar to Byzantium, whence it disappears between 277 and 
270 B. c. C and < are found on coins of the Thraco-Macedoniaii 
Bisaltae dating about 500-480 b. c. The former at least is 
probably due to the influence of the Thasian alphabet. 

(2) B comes in perhaps as etxvlj as 100 b . c ., and is common 
ill Asia Minor under the Empire. 

r. 

(i) C is found until about 440 in Sicily, but lasts as late 
as the fourth century at Aegae in Aehaea. Another early 
form is (Segesta). < is transitional at Gala and Segesta, 
in the middle of the fifth century. Elsewhere A is usual, 
lasting sometimes (as at Gomphi in Thessaly and Gortyna 
in Crete) down to the end of the fourth century. But as 
a rule f had superseded all the older forms by the close of the 
fifth century. 

A. 

(i) C> is found at Zancle down to 490, and later at Selinus. 
Another early form is D, also found at Zancle (Messana^), 
in Arcadia, and elsewhere. 

E. 

(i) The forms ^ B ^ and the like are of course early, and 
probably seldom later than about 480 b.c. E can, in early 
times, represent e, rj and in certain circumstances, rare on 
coins, fu At Athens AGE is retained on the coins long after 
the Ionic H had been officially adopted, even on coins of the 
‘new style,’ on which the other words are spelt in the ordinary * 
way. Only on the coins of imperial times is the archaism 
discarded. Elsewhere, the period of transition from E to H, 
towards the close of the fifth century, is an uneasy one. The 
same artist at Syracuse signs EYMENOY and EYMHNOY 
at times not far removed from each other. Mr. Gardner dates 
the adoption of H in the West about 425. 

^ Eor its late occurrence there see Evans, Nww. Chr, 1896, p. xi6. 
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(2) € is found oeeasiomlly before tlie close of tlie third 
century in Sicily, and before 100 b.c. at Apollonia and 
Dyrrliacliium in Illyria. Under the Empire, from about the 
middle of the first century a.d., it becomes the commonest 
form. A curious development, anticipating our niodern cursive 
e, is the form used on coins of Ehoemetalces king of Bosporus 
{a.d. 132*^154, PL XIIL 3). ■ E in the first century a.d. 

Z. ; . 

(1) X is the usual early form, the middle stroke being 
seldom if ever slanting. on the earliest coins of Zacynthiis 
(before 431 b.c.). 

(2) Z comes in with the first century b.c. \ but is not 
common until Eoman times. 

... H. ,• 

(1) The closed form B is only found in the earliest times (as 
on, the .electrum coin, PL 1 . 4). H of course occurs' early in the 
Ionian district (as at Teos, b.c. 544-400), and also elsewhere, 
as on coins of Getas king of the Edonians (about 500 b.c.). See 
above under E. 

(2) A slightly ornamented form Is H, found in the fourth 
century in the Peloponnese. 

Spiriius as2)C}\ The most peculiar form is g on the earliest 
coins of Haliartus in Boeotia (before 550 b.c.), which is 
followed by ^ H and El (550-480 b.c.). The aspirate is then 
dropped. B occurs at Plimera in the fifth century. The 
closed form is followed by the open H, which disappears in 
Southern Italy and Sicily about 400 b.c. or a little earlier, 
being partly replaced by h, which is occasionally found even 
as late as the third century. 

(i) ® and similar forms may he said to disappear about 
the middle of the fifth century, with a few possible exceptions 
(0 at Baletium in the fourth century). Curiously enough the 
earliest coins of Athens, dating from early in the sixth century, 

^ Perhaps earlier j see the coins of Zacynthus, Brit. Mus. Catal. Pelopon- 
msusj p, loi. 
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haire O, tlie 0 appearing later in the century, only to disappear 
again very shortly. 

(2) A late form is B (as on a coin of Aegeae in Cilicia of the 
reign of Severns Alexander). 

i. 

(i) 5 is common on the earliest coins of Southern Italy, 
and elsewhere, as at Gortyna. Its use as late as the middle 
and end of the fifth century at Pandosia and Poseidonia is 
probably an archaism. In some places it takes the form S 
(as at the Cretan cities of Gortyna, Lyttus, and Phaestus, 
in the fifth century). 

A. 

(i) The forms T and U or V are early. T occurs on coins 
of the Bisaltae about 500 b.c., and elsewhere later, as at 
Phlius and Lyttus down to the middle of the fifth century. 
U is rarely found after b, c. 420 in places where Greek influence 
was strong ; but in Campania it lasts down to the early fourth 
century, when it is found beside A. A variety is L (as on the 
Bisaltian coins and occasionally at Leontini). A itself is 
common at all periods, preceding V, for instance, at Leontini. 

M. 

(1) The splayed form M is common in early times, but 
is also found down to the latest period of Greek coinage. It is 
preceded by forms like , /'^, but these are exceptional. 

(2) M appears in the course of the third century. In 
imperial times, after the period of the Antonines, we often 
find a form approaching the cursive, viz. M. 

N. 

(i) The forms A/ N K and the like all go out of use 
soon after 400 b. c. Exceptional forms are H, which occurs at 
Agrigentum about 410 b.c., and Al, which is found at Naxos 
(Sicily) before 480 b c., and occasionally at other Sicilian cities 
also in the middle of the fifth century. 

(i) According to the class of alphabet, this sound was in 
early times represented in various ways : 
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; (a) by Kcr or Thus, at Axus in Crete, we find K M or K £ 
(on the early fourth-century coins formerly attributed to 
‘ Faxes, ’). 

(&) by X, as in the Achaean colonies in the West (Pyxus 
and Naxos). Even at Naxos, it disappears before: the end of 
the fifth eentuiy. , . 

(c) by i or (rather later) Z. A simpler form, found in 
Italy and Sicily as early as the fifth century, is X. 

(2) The middle bar of Z tends to become shorter, until 
in the third and second centuries b.g. it is often reduced to 
a dot. X or X becomes common under the Empire, when 
also we find ornamental forms such as X Z Z. 

0 - 

(1) After the early years of the fifth century o ig regularly 
written somewhat smaller than the other letters of a word, 
and occupies either the middle or the upper half of the writing- 
space. 

O occurs in Southern Italy and in Crete on coins which are 
probably in no case later than 450 b. c. 

The form O, which is not uncommon in early times, is 
due to the fact that in lapidary inscriptions the letter was 
made with a pair of compasses. 

The use of o for ov and w is not properly subsequent to 
the close of the fifth century or the beginning of the fourth. 
Apparent exceptions are sometimes due to want of space for 
the final v in genitives, sometimes to dialectic peculiarities, 
as in the Doric jSaoiXios on coins of Syracuse. 

(2) The rule as to the smallness of except in very late 
or careless inscriptions, is fairly well observed. Sometimes 
indeed it is made so small as to become a dot. An early 
instance of this peculiarity is afforded by the coins of Audoleon, 
king of Paeonia (b.c. 315-286). 

□ is a late form (second and third centuries a. b., as on 
a coin of Seleucia in Syiia of a.b. 157^).— Compare the form B 
fOF'^.' , ... ' ' 

The form O is as unusual in imperial times as in the first 
period, but may be found, e.g., in the somewhat affected 
lettering of the obverse of a coin of Apamea (PL XIV. 10). 

^ Wroth, Brit Mms. Caiail^ Galatia^ &c,, p, 27a no. 31, PI. 32, 10. 
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n. 

(1) n is tlie usual form througliout the early period. C is 
confined to Crete. 

(2) Instances of fl probably do not occur, except accidentally , 
before about 250 b.c., nor of H after about 200 b.c. IT appears 
occasionally in the second century b.c., and under the Empire 
becomes almost universal. 

P. 

(1) The forms R R D, it may safely be said, do not occur 
after 400 b.c., but their general disappearance may be put 
some twenty or thirty years earlier. Mr. Gardner notes P 
as late as the middle of the third century at Syracuse and 
Taiiromenium. 

(2) P is a product of the first century b.c. and of early 
imperial times. 

(i) The early standing form $ is usual until soon after 
the beginning of the fifth century \ At Syracuse it had 
probably disappeared by 500 b.c. The form S is found until 
about 476 B.C., e.g., at Messana. The recumbent form M or M 
lingers on in exceptional cases, as at Poseidonia and Gortyna, 
to the end of the fifth century. All these forms are finally 
superseded by X or ?, which is in use down to the first 
century b. c., and may occur even later owing to careless 
writing. 

{2) But as early as the fourth century the form Z occurs 
It prevails until the early years of the first century a.b. By 
the end of that century it may be said to be generally displaced 
by C and C, although it still occurs frequently. Of the two forms, 
C is the less common. Early instances of them are rare ; hut C 
occurs on a coin of Cos which is probably earlier than 300 b, c. 
and on others of the same place which are certainly earlier 
than 190 B.C.; on a coin of the Illyrian king Moniinius about 
300 B.O. ; on one of Seleucus II of Syria {246-226 b.c.)%* at 

^ The 5 in PAI^TANO about 300 B. c. is Italic, not Greek. 

® For instance, at Sicyon {Brit. Mus, Catal,^ Beloponnesus^ PI. 8. 21). 

® Brit Mus. Caiat, Caria, p. 195, no. 16. 

^ Imhoof-Blumer, Monn-, Gr. p. 427. 
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Salapia, at Agrigentum, and other Sieilian towns before the end 
of the tbird eentiirj^ C is later in appearing ; it has been noted 
on a coin of Antiochus IV ^ (175-164 b.c.). It is fairty common 
during the early Empire, and again from the middle of the 
third centuiy onwards. 

Y. 

V and Y appear to go side by side through the whole 
history of Greek coinage. The former, however, is probably 
the earlier of the two. The approximation of one to the other 
ill careless ■writing, especially when the lines are slightly 
curved (T), is naturally very close. 

(1) ® is not uncommon before the middle of the fifth 
century. A rare form is G, which is only known from two 
coins, one of Phocaea, dating about 600 b.c. (PL 1 . 2), the 
other of Pliaselis, earlier than 466 b. c. 

(2) The tendency in later times is to lengthen the liasta of the 
letter, and make the circle small. A late form is i* , of ■vs’'hich 
an earl}^ instance is found at Phoenice in Epirus about 200 b. c. ; 
hut it is commoner in imperial times. 

X. 

(i) Of the unusual forms Y and + both give way to X 
during the fifth century, 

t, 

fi) The form vh (for instance, in the name of the river-god 
Hypsas at Selinus in Sicily) is earlier than Y, which is used 
regularly after the fifth century, 

XI. 

(1) In alphabets not belonging to the Ionic group, this 
sound is represented by o. XI comes in about 410 b. c. in 
Sicily; in Greece proper a few years later. 

(2) About the middle of the third century XI begins for 
a time to be written smaller than the other letters, and the 
horizontal lines are made longer in proportion. The form 
(j) occurs on a coin of Antiochus il (b. c. 261-246), and this is 

^ Imlioof-Blumer, Mom. Gr. p. 430. 
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an exceptionally early instance. It is very common in imperial 
times- Tiie form Q is never very common, but is found as 
early as the first century b. c. The horizontal lines of XI begin 
to degenerate into mere serifs in early imperial times, although 
a weli-forined £1 is still often found. W is late, hardly occurring 
before the time of Septimius Severus. 

F. 

This letter, in the form F, is kept up as an archaism at 
Elis, and not discarded until imperial times. At Axus in Crete 
it lasts to the end of the fourth century. The form C is also 
found in Crete, as late as the third century b. c. N is another 
rare form found in the fourth century b. c. at the Cretan Axus ; 
compare the Pamphylian form \A at Perga in the second or 
fu’st century b c. 

^ is only used as a numeral (= 6), but as such has a great 
variety of shapes. In imperial times it is most commonly Q 
or q or C, sometimes R ; an earlier form is CK. 

9 - 

9 as the initial of the name of Coiinth is retained even to the 
days of the Achaean League. On a few staters of the early 
fifth century it takes the form cp. In some other jfiaces (as in 
Arcadia and at Syracuse) it disappears early in the fifth century ; 
at Croton it lasts till about 420 b. c. As a numeral (= 90) it 
continues to be used till the latest times. 

San. ■ 

This letter is represented on Greek coins by the T of 
Mesembria. An analogous form seems to be the Pamphylian 

(= era) on coins of Perga. 

Eomax. 

There is much less variety in the forms of letters on Eomau 
than on Greek coins. The development of forms is not there- 
fore of much value for purposes of dating. A few details^ 

^ Based on the unpublished classihoation of the Eoman coins in the 
British Museum by Count de Salts and therefore differing in many small 
points from the results given by Mommsen. 
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relating to the period 269-50 b.o. are however sufficiently 
interesting to be noted. 

A or A is the earliest form. In the word Eoma it begins to 
be replaced by A in the period 172-15 1 ; in other words, 
A began to come in during the period 196-1 73 b The diphthongs 
A! and AE are used indifferently, but A! is on the whole later 
than AE. ■ 

C is the regular form; but occasionally, from about 90 b.o. 
onwards, it is impossible to distinguish between C (c) and G (g). 

El occasionally represents a long I, as also does E. 

H is not found before 91 b.o. 

K not before 93 b.o. on Eoman coins proper. In words it is 
only found before the letter A. 

U is the early form, although an occasional L is found as 
early as 1 72-151 b.o. About 102, the latter form becomes 
invariable. There is sometimes a tendency to make the letter 
lean slightly to the right (A), i® confined to imperial times, 
and even then is not found on coins of Eome itself. 

M or AA is practically the only form in use ; but the amount 
of splaying varies, being sometimes, in and after 67 b. c , very 
slight. A/V is the abbreviation for Manius. 

N is usual from the first appearance of the letter (196-173) ; 
but the slanting form A/ is also found, though rarely. 

o is almost invariably written smaller than the other letters. 
The diplitliong OE occurs in 61 B.c. 

n is the true tbrm, but usually the hook is rounded, so that 
we get P. The letter on Eepublican coins is never closed like 
the modern P, except owing to careless writingb 

R does not change its form, but it should be noticed that the 
upper loop is made small in proportion to the whole, and that 
the leg comes rather far out to the right. 

The sound a; is occasionally, though not in the earliest times, 
represented by XS (as in 73 and 65 b.c.). 

^ Altliough A disappeared from the coins, it continued to be used in 
lapidary inscriptions, and from these it won its way back on to the coin-s 
of at least one Koman colony in the third century a. n. \ 01 basa in Pisidia, 
BriL Mus. Catal, Ltjcia, &c., pp. 229, 230, PI, 36, 14, 15). 

^ The closed form occurs distinctly on coins of Tiberius after about 
A.D. 25. But it does not supplant the open form until the reign of 
Claudius I ; P is even found as late as Galba (on an aureus with 
Fidoria F, B,), 
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Of V there is nothing to remark except that it occ»asionally 
bears an accentj being then written V or V or V \ 

Y first appears in 69 b. a In 61 and 58 b. a the sound is 
represented by V or Y indifferently. 

Numerals, A number of digits (I) combined may be con- 
nected by a line above them. >¥11611 they are preceded by 
higher numeralSj this line is as a rule produced to the left only 
so far as to connect the first digit with the number preceding 
it ; thus I illy XVI, VI il. On the other hand, exceptions such 
as IXVti are found. 

X is the only form for 10. 

For XVI, in the period 124-103 b.c. the form ^ comes in. 

sb is the early form for 50. -L appears in 85 b. c., and thence- 
forward prevails, although 4 ^ reappears beside it in 73 b. c. 
L does not occur earlier than on a quinarius of M. Antonins 
struck at Lyon. 

Doubling of consonants is foreign to the early period : we find, 
e.g. P 1 L { P VS. Double vowels (FE ELIX, VAALA) are very rare. 


§ 7. Finds, 

^The discovery of hoards is the only evidence bearing 
directly on the relative dates of Kepublican coins ; by examining 
them with care and method we shall be able to determine the 
chronology of the pieces which occur in them, and even of 
those which are missing. Before all, we have to fix the date 
of the burial of the hoard, and then try to discover which are 
the most recent pieces of the known varieties which we meet 
with, and the oldest of those ivhich do not occur in the find. 
To attain this result, >76 must try to discover from local 
history the circumstances which may have caused the burial of 
the hoard, as, for example, the date and character of a war in 
the locality. The larger the hoard, the easier it becomes to fix 
with probability the date of its burial, for the greater the 
number of the coins, the more probable it is that a common 
piece, if it is not found there, was not struck before the laying 

^ Note that on coins of Pomponius Musa the wof Mma is accented, while 
that of M^isarumf on the same coin, is not. 
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down of the hoard. As to rare pieces, it is clear that their 
presence Is conclusive, while their absence proves nothing. 
For this reason . . . we have as far as possible noted the number 
of coins of each variety met with in various hoards. It must 
be remembered also that the difference of standards and the 
period during which such and such a coin has been in circulation 
exercise a certain influence on the proportion in which each 
variety occurs in combination with others h’ 

The rule which Mommsen has laid down for the study of 
finds in Eoman Numismatics, holds equally good for the Greek 
branch of the subject. But Greek coins were not issued in 
enormous numbers like Eoman. As many as 80,000 Eoman 
gold coins, all struck between 46 and 38 b. c., and of only 
thirty-two varieties, are said to have been found in a single 
hoard at Brescelio and hoards of more than 10,000 coins of 
the third and fourth centuries after Christ are not rare. Greek 
hoards, on the other hand, are usually much smaller, and 
range over much shorter periods. Typical Greek hoards are 
the bSilversmith’s hoard’ from Naucratis'^ of fifteen coins ranging 
over about one hundred years ; and the Messina find of 1895 
of about 185 coins, buried about 493 b. 0. and containing coins 
perhaps as early as 550 b.o. Although only sixty -one coins 
of this last hoard were actually examined by Mr. Evans, the 
more important facts seem to be ascertained. The coins 
examined consisted of : — 

No. of 

I. Coins of Zancle. Spechnens. 

(a) Obv. AapftXe (in the local alphabet) under dolphin con- 
tained within raised penannular band (the harbour 
of Zancle). 

Eev. The same dolphin and band incuse .... 6 

(h) Obv. AavfcXe (sometimes abbreviated) under dolphin con- 
tained in raised penannular band, sometimes with four 
rectangular protuberances on it. 

Eev. Incuse key-pattern with scallop-shell in relief in 


centre . • . . . . , . . • 50 

2, Coins of Naxos, 

O&r. Bearded head of Dionysos. 

Eev . Bunch of grapes . . • , . * , 8 


The coins were all draclims of the A eginetic standard (or 

^ Mommsen, ii. pp. 120, 121. ^ Ibid., iii. p. 26. 

® Head, Num. C 7 tr. 1886, p. 4. 

^ A. J. Evans, Num. Gfir. 1896, pp. loi ff. 
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tliirds of the tetradraehm of the Attic standard, see p. 36). 
The hTaxian pieces were more oxydized than the otherSy having 
perhaps been more exposed. This would hai)pen if they were 
put ill at the top of the jar. Most of them were not much 
worn, and must therefore have been comparatively fresh from 
the mint when withdrawn from circulation. Many of the 
Zancle coins of class (b) were also in fresh condition. Were 
there no other means of dating the coins we should from these 
circumstances place the coins of the class i (a) earlier than 
the others which are less worn. 

hTow we know that in 493 e. c. Anaxilas of Ehegiiim induced 
the Samian and Milesian refugees to seize Zancle, when the 
name of the place was altered to Messene ; and just about the 
same time, perhaps a little earlier, Hippocrates of Gela laid 
hands on Naxos. As none of the coins with the name of the 
Messenians occur in this hoard, we may date its deposit about 
498 B. c. It is of course clear for other reasons that the Naxian 
tetradrachms and drachms of the Attic standard, with the fine 
archaic head of Dionysus and the squatting Silenus (PI. VI, i), 
cannot be as early as 493 b. c. ; but did we not know it already 
this find would go far to prove it. 

Another find made in the Lipari islands^ consisted of the 
following coins : — 


Gales (circa 334-268 B.c.) ...... i 

Neapolis (e. 340-268 E. c.) , . . . . . 17 

Tarentum 

c. 281-272 B.c. (Period ^ Evans VII') . . . 22 

c. 272-235 B.c. (Period ‘Evans VIII b . , . 14 — 36 

Gampano-Tareiitine after 272 B c. ? . . . . 5 

Velia before c. 268 B.c. . ... , . s 

Bhegium . . . . . . . . . i 

Uncertain , . . . . , . . .1 


■ '^3 , 

The dates here given are those otherwise ascertained as the 
dates of the classes to which the coins belong. As Mr. Mac- 
donald pyoints out, the hoard must have been buried soon after 
the beginning of Evans’ Tarentine Period VIII, i.e. soon after 
272 B, c. ; for nearly t'wo-thirds of the Tarentine didrachms 
belong to Period VII, and one of the didrachms of Period VIII 

^ O. Macdonald in JVwm. Chr, iSg6, pp. 185 ff. 
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was fresh from the mint when it was withdrawn from circula- 
tion. The suggestion that the coins were liidclen about the 
beginning of the First Punic War (264 b.c.) is extremely 
probablej since the Lipari islands were in the centre of the 
scene of operations. 

The solitaiy coin of Ehegium was unpublished and in good 
condition. The date of the other coins in the hoardy combined 
with its owm obverse type (head of Apollo) and its weight 
1-73 g. (= 2 litrae), enables us to place this coin in the period 
which begins in 270 B. 0. 

The two hoards just described are taken at random, and are 
comparatively insignificant ; but they serve to show what sort 
of evidence can be extracted even from small finds. In dealing 
with this evidence one may seem sometimes to be arguing 
in a circle. The fact is, that the various pieces of evidence 
support each other. There is nothing in the Lipari hoard out 
of keeping with the dates previously assigned to the various 
classes of coins concerned ; assuming, therefore, that these 
dates are correct, we proceed to deduce from them the probable 
date of the coin of Ehegium. We find that this date fits 
in with the date assigned to other Ehegine coins of the same 
type and standard, and our whole system of dating is thus 
confirmed. 

Of hoards of Eoman coins, that of Montecodruzzo, near San 
Marino in the Eoinagna, is thoroughly typical \ It must have 
been buried about 81 b.c. 4,734 pieces coming from this hoard 
were examined. It may be compared with the Fiesole hoard, 
which was buried between 88 and 84 b.c. The Montecodruzzo 
hoard contained a few coins struck in Spain in 82 and 81 b.c., 
so that it must have been buried before these coins had entered 
Italy in great numbers. Of Sulla’s coins, struck in Greece 
and Asia Minor in 82 at the latest, it contained none. Now 
in the Montecodruzzo hoard we find coins of the following 
moneyers who are not I’epresented in the slightly earlier Fiesole 
hoiird' 

/ L. Censorinus j 

I < P. Grepusius > striking together. 

^ Mommsen, ii, p. T 35, 
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i Q, Ogiilnius Gallus ] 

Yer(giliiis?) > 

f Gar(viilus ?) or Car(vilius ?) i 


striking together. 


3 - 

4. 

5 * 

6 . 

7 - 




otherwise known to haye been 
trill myirs. 


Cii. Lentulus 
C. Marcius Censorinns 
L. Eubrius Dosseniis 
0. Eorbaniis j 1 i , , 

C Licinius Macer ( were tnumvirs, 


This proves (i) that the Montecodruzzo hoard was at least 
four 3^ears later than the Eiesole hoard, and was probably 
later; (2) that all the pieces found at Montecodruzzo and 
’wanting at Fiesole were struck between the dates of the 
deposits of the two hoards. 


APPENDIX I 


ANCIENT STANDARDS. 
[Weights in grammes.) 


THE THREE ORIENTAL STANDARDS, 

MEATY SYSTEM. 


[A], WEIGHTS OF GOLD. 



Norm I 

Norm 11 

Norm XII 

Norm IV 

Tetradrachm 
Didrachm . 
Drachm . . 

Obol . . . i 

32.72 to 32.84 
16.36 to 16-42 1 
8-18 to 8-21 
1.36 to 1.37 ] 

34.08 to 34.20 
17.04 to 17.10 
8.52 to 8.55 
1.42 to 1.43 i 

34.36 to 34.48 
17.18 to 17.24 
8.59 to 8.62 
1.43 to 1.44 ; 

33.60 to 33 64 
16.80 to 16.82 
8.40 to 8.41 
1.40 


[B], weights of silver (BABYLONIAN). 


Tetrad raehm 
Bidraclim . 
Drachm . . 
Tetrobol . , 


43.64 to 43.80 
21.82 to 21.90 
10.91 to 10-95 
7.27 to 7-30 


45.48 to 45.60 I 
22.74 to 22.80 ; 
11.37 to 11.40 1 
7*58 to 7'6 o I 


45.84 to 46 00 
22-92 to 23.00 
11.46 to 11.50 
7.64 to 7.66 


i 44.80 to 44.88 
22.40 to 22-44 
11.20, to 11.22 
7.46 to 7-48 


[C]. WEIGHTS OF SILYER i PHOENICIAN). 


Tetradrachm 
Didrachm . 
Drachm . . 
Tetrobol . . 


29.08 to 29.20 
14.54 to 14.60 
7.27 to 7.30 
4.85 to 4.87 


30.36 to 30.40 
15.16 to 15.20 
7.58 to 7.60 
5.05 to 5.07 


30.56 to 30 68 
15.28 to 15.34 
7.64 to 7.67 
5.09105.11 


29.84 to 29.92 
14.92 to 14.96 
7.46 to 7.48 
4.97 to 4.99 
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LIGHT SYSTEM. 


[A]. WEIGHTS OF GOLD. 



Norm I 

Norm II 

Norm III 

Norm IV 

Tetradraehm 

16.36 to r6-42 

17.04 to 17.10 

17.18 to 17.24 

16.80 to 16.82 

Bidraclim . 

8.18 to 8 21 

8.52 to 8 55 

8.59 to 8.62 

8.40 to 8.41 

Drachm . . ' 

4.09 to 4.10 

4-26 to 4.27 

4.29 to 4.31 

4.20 

Obol . . . i 

0.68 I 

0.71 

0.71 to 0.72 

0.70 


[B]. WEIGHTS OF SILVER (BABYLONIAN). 


Tetradraehm 
Di drachm . 
Drachm . . 

Tetrobol . . 

21.82 to 21.90 
XO-9I to 10*95 
5-45 to 5.47 
3.63 to 3.65 

22.74 to 22.80 
II 37 to ir.40 
5.68 to 5.70 
3*79 to 3‘8 o : 

22.92 to 23 00 
11.46 to 11*50 
5-73 to 5-75 
3.82 to 3-83 

22.40 to 22. 44 
11.20 to 11*22 
5.60 to 5-61 
3-73 to 3.74 

[C]. WEIGHTS 

OF SILVER (PHOENICIAN). 

Tetradraehm 
Didrachm . 
Drachm . . 

Tetrobol . . 

14.54 to 14.60 
7.27 to 7.30 
3.63 to 3.65 
2.42 to 2.43 

15.16 to 15.20 
7.58 to 7.60 
3.79 to 3.80 
2.53 

15.28 to 15.34 1 
7-64 to 7.67 
3.82 to 3.83 i 
2.55 to 2.56 

14.92 to 14*96 
7.46 to 7*48 
3-73 to 3.74 
2.49 


GEEEK STA'NDAEDS. 



Aeginetic 
Hemy 
Norm IF 

Aeginetic 
Light 
Norm III 

Attic 

Heavy 

Attic 

Corinthian 

Italic 


(Sola- 

nian) 

Light 

MU 

Early 

Later 

Tetradraehm 
Tridraehm . 

26.88 

25.20 

34 88 

17.44 

8-73 

8.40 

8.66 

8.164 

Didrachm . 

I 3-44 

12.60 

17-44 

8.72 

5 82 

5.60 

5.76 

5.442 

Drachm . , 

Oboi . . . 

6.72 

1. 12 

6-30 

1-05 

8.72 

1-45 

4*36 i 
•73 

2.91 

2-80 

2.88 

1 

2.721 






Camjganktn j 




Tarentme 



Other 


Chios 

Rhodes 


\ Early ^ 

Later \ 

Velia 

Cam- 

panian 

Cities 

Later 

(silver) 

(silvei ) 

Tetradraehm : 







15-94 

14.90 to 
^5*55 

Didrachm . 

8.16 

Til 

6.61 

7.76 

7.41 

6 82 

7.97 ' 

7*45 to 
I'll 

Drachm 

4*08 

1 

CO 

00 

<0 

3-30 

i 

3.88 

3-70 

3'4T 

Tetrobol, 

';:2'66,"' 

3.72 to 
3.88 
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Miletus (electrum) 
Norm I 

Samos 

(silver) 

Cistophori 

Tetradrachm 

[28*36 to 28-48] 

13-3 

12.73 

Bidraclim . 

14. iS to 14*24 

6.6 

6.36 

Drachm . . 

7.09 to 7-12 

\ 

3*i8 

Tetrobol , . 

4.73 to 4.75 

2-2 i 


Diobol . . 

2.37 

1. 1 



SICILIAN, WBIG-HTa . 

EOMAK, WEIG-HTS. 



. 0 ' 


'^1 


^ 1 


1 

is a 

% 0 
g Si, 

1 Si 



»< 02 

0 Ss 

*2 02 

S’l 

1 

*"4 


.072 

oyina 


327*45 

I 

libra = 12 unciae 

.145 

l£as 


300-16 

ii 

deunx— II unciae 

•217 

rptds 


272.88 


dextaiis® 10 luiciao 

-290 

Tsrpd^ 


245*59 


dodr£iiis~-9 iinciae 

.362 

TrevToyietov 


218-30 

s 

ri 

bes =■• 8 unciae 

•364 

yfxihirpov 

ijpm^uKiov 

191-02 

1 % 

septunx ™ 7 unciae 

•435 

ol2oX6s 

163.73 " 


semis =6 unciae 

•73 

XiTpa 

136*44 

rk 1 

quincunx = 5 unciae 

•87 

j 

TpiypiOJjioXwv 

109.15 

1^12 

triens = 4 unciae 

r.09 

Xirpai 

81.86 


quadrans « 3 unciae 

1-305 

)> 

did}0oXov 

54*58 

'IaT 

sextans = 2 unciae 

r-45 


40 93 

f V 

sescuncia* unciae 

I -64 

2' ' „ 


27.288 

-rV 

uncia«=4 siciliei 

2.075 

2-}' ,, 

rpit^fioXov 

13*644 

■ uV 

semuncia- 2 sicilici 

2 * 6 i 

3* 


6.822 

• ■^'3' 

sicilieus — 2 drachmae 

3-48 

4 fs 

tpaxp-fj 

4-548 


SGxtula = 4 scripula 

4.366 

5 « 

3-4” 

irV 

drachma = 3 scripula 

5-23 



2-274 


diniidia sextiiia-2 scri- 


OlCT^^oXoV 

Ttl 

pula 

5-83 


T*i37 

Ts-^ 

scripulum = 2 oboii 

6.96 

8 , „ 


0.568 

I rh 

obolus = 3 siliquae 

8.7 

d^mXirpos 

ararrjp 

Grarrjp 

diBpaxp.ov 

0*189 

Tr\w 

siliqua 

3^3*05 

15 Kirpai ' 





I 2 *i 8 

16 „ 





15*66 

18 „ 





17.4 

20 „ ; 

rerp&dpaxpov 




20*88 

24 „ i 





24*36 

32 „ , 





26.10 

TTXVTT^lCOVTa^ 

Xtrpop 

^^fcd^paxpov 
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APP. l] 


WEIGHTS OF SOME ROMAN GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 


Weight in 
grammes 

Proportion of 
Eoman pound 

Ifcmiej &c. 

10-915 

irV 

Aureus of Sulla 

9.09 

l^iT 

Aurei of Sulla and Pompeius 

8.18 

tV 

Aureus of Caesar 

7-80 


Aureus of Augustus 

6-55 

Fff 

Aurei of Caracalla and Diocletian 

5.46 

■?nr 

Aui’eus of Diocletian 

4.6S 


Aureus of Diocletian 

4'55 

( 

Solidus of Constantine 

6.82 


i Double Victoria tus 

5.12 


Antoninianus 

tV 

5 Denarius (earliest) 

4*55 

( Miliarense of Constantine 

390 

-ii 

Denarius (first reduction) 
i Yietoriatus 

“ 3-41 

it , ‘ 

rhr 

} Denarius (Nei'onian) 

( Denarius of Diocletian 

5 Quinarius (earliest) 

2 - 27 ' 

1 Siiiqua of Julian II 

1*95 

'rrs' 

Quinarius (first reduction) 

\ Half Victoriatus 

1*70 

rW 

1 

( Quinarius of Diocletian 
i Sestertius (eaidiest) 

1*3:37 

TST 

\ Half-siliqua of Julian II 


APPENDIX II 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 

IN TROY GRAINS OF THE WEIGHTS MENTIONED IN THE 
TEXT HP TO 20 GRAMMES. 


cmmes. 

Grains. 

0.09 

1*39 

o-i8 

2.78 

0.233 

3*59 

0-27 

4*17 

0-35 

5-40 

0.36 

5*55 

0.427 

6.59 

0.433 

6-68 

0-437 

6-74 

0-45 

6.94 

0-537 

8-29 

0*54 

B -33 

0.582 

8.98 

0 - 5^3 

8-99 

0.72 

II. IT 

0.84 

12.96 

0.85 

13.12 

0-87 

^ 3*43 

0*907 

14.00 

1*00 

iS- 43 i 235 

1.09 

16.82 

I.I 

16.97 

I.I3 

17.44 

I.I37 

: ^ 7-55 

I.I5 

17.75 

I.I7 

18.05 

I.I8 

18-21 

1*231 

19.00 

^•33 

20.52 

1.40 

21.60 

1*42 

21.91 

1-45 

22.38 

1.48 

22-84 

1-50 

23-15 


Grammes . 

Grains . 

1.65 

25.46 

1*75 

27-01 

1-85 

28.55 

1-90 

29.32 

200 

30.86470 

2073 

31-99 

212 

32.72 

H 

CO 

00 

32.99 

2.15 

33 *i 8 

217 

33-49 

2.18 

33.64 

2.27 

35*03 

2.30 

35*49 

2-46 

37.96 

2-49 

38*43 

2-55 

39*35 

2-60 

40-12 

2.63 

40-59 

2.72 

41.97 

2.73 

42.13 

2-77 

42.75 

279 

43.06 

2-82 

43-52 

2.85 

43*98 

2-90 

44*75 

291 

44.91 

3-00 

46.29705 

3.10 

47.84 

3.30 

50-93 

3*41 

52.62 

3 50 

54*01 

3*57 

55*09 

3-58 

5525 

3.60 

55-56 


Grammes . 

Grains . 

3.628 

55-99 

3*63 

56.02 

S’lS 

57-87 

3.88 

59-88 

390 

60.19 

4.00 

61*72940 

4.146 

63.98 

4.20 

64.81 

4.25 

65.59 

4.276 

65-99 

4.30 

66.36 

4.32 

66 - 6'i 

4*35 

67.13 

4.36 

67.28 

4*45 

68.67 

4-55 

70.22 

4-60 

70.99 

4*63 

71-45 

4.67 

72.07 

4.68 

72-22 

500 

77.16175 

5*12 

79-01 

5 -i 8 

79.94 

5-378 

82.99 

5.442 

83-98 

5-45 

84.11 

5.461 

84.28 

5-56 

85.80 

5.60 

86.42 

5.68 

87.65 

5.70 

87.96 

5*75 

8^-73 

5.80 

89.51 

5*82 

89.82 
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Grammes . 

GraiJis. 

6«oo 

92.59 

6-02 

92.90 

6.30 

97.22 

6-40 

98.77 

6.55 

101.08 

6-609 

101.99 

6.80 

104.94 

6.82 

105.25 

6.86 

105-86 

6.90 

1 06.48 

7.00 

108-02625 

7‘io 

109.57 

7.128 

1 10-00 

7-27 

1 12 19 

7-30 

112.65 

7.41 

114.35 

7‘44 

114.82 

7.46 

115*12 

7*48 

115.43 

7-50 

115*74 

7.58 

116 98 

7 60 

117.28 

7-64 

117.90 

7.67 

118-36 

7.76 

119*75 

7.77 

119-91 

7.80 

120-37 

7.97 

123.00 

8-00 

223.45880 

8.164 

125.99 

8.18 

126.23 

8-21 

126.70 

8.25 

127.31 

8.40 

129.63 

8.41 

129.78 

8.42 

129.94 

8.46 

130*55 

8.47 

130.71 

8*488 

130*99 

8.50 

131.17 

8.52 

131.48 

, : B ‘55 

131.95 

S -57 

132.25 

8.59 

132*56 

8.618 

132*99 

:\. ,8.62, 

133*03 

8.66 

133*64 


Grammes . 

Grains . 

8.70 

134.26 

8.72 

134*57 

8.73 

134.72 

8-74 

134*88 

9*00 

138.89115 

9-072 

140.00 

9-10 

140.43 

9.20 

141.98 

10-00 

154*32349 

10.23 


10-36 

159.88 

10.70 

165*13 

10.72 

165*43 

10-91 

168.37 

10.95 

168.98 

II-OO 

169.75684 

II-OI 

169.91 

II. 172 

172.41 

11-20 

172.84 

11.22 


11*339 

174*99 

11*37 

175.46 

11.40 

175*93 

11.46 

176.856 

11.50 

177*47 

11*534 

178-00 

11-60 

179.02 

11.70 

180.56 

11.87 

183.18 

12-00 

185.18819 

12.40 

191.36 

12.57 

193,98 

12.60 

194*45 

12.70 

195*99 

12.73 

196.45 

12-96 

200*00 

13.00 

200*62054 

13.08 

201.85 

13*30 

20525 

13.40 

206.79 

13*44 

207.41 

13*45 

207.56 

13.64 

210.50 

14.00 

216.05289 

14.04 

216.67 

14.06 

216.98 

14.18 

218.S3 



Grams . 

14.20 

219.14 

14.24 

> 19*75 

14.50 

,223.77 

14*54 

224.386 

14*55 

224.54 

14.60 

225.31 

14*90 

229.94 ' 

14.92 

230.25 

14.96 

230-87 

15.00 

231.48524 

15.16 

233*95 

15.20 

234*57 

15.28 

235.81 

15.29 

235*96 

15*34 

236.73 

15*50 

239.20 

15*55 

239-97 

15*68 

241.98 

15.94 

245*99 

15.96 

246.30 

16.00 

246.91759 

16.005 

246.99 

16.07 

248.00 

16.33 

252.01 

1636 

252*47 

1637 

252.63 

16.42 

253.40 

16.46 

254.01 

15.52 

254*94 

16.65 

256.95 

16.77 

258.80 

16.80 

259.26 

16.82 

259*57 

16*93 

261.27 

17.00 

262.34974 

17.002 

262.38 

17.04 

262.97 

17.10 

263.89 

17.18 

265.13 

17.24 

266,05 

17*40 

268.52 

17.42 

268.83 

17.44 

269.138 

17.46 

269.446 

18.00 

277 78229 

19.00 

293.21464 

20*00 

308.64698 



APPENDIX III 


MINT-NAMES ON EOMAN COINS 

Tlie names of mints are combined on the coins with various letters and 
signs denoting the ofScinae of the mint and the different issues. Among 
these are : 

P(rima) ' 

S(ecunda) written also in full on coins struck at Eome under 
T(ertia) Valentinian I, GratiaUj and Valens. 

Q^uarta) , 

A, B, r, A, e, &c. 
i, II, Hi, &c. 

OF I, OF 1 1, OF 1 1 1 eOfficina I, &c. (at Arelatum). 

To these must be added marks of value, such as KA, XXI, OB, and 
such abbreviations as P (=pecunia or percussa?), M ( = moiieta), SM 
( SB sacra moneta). Thus we have such combinations as s 
$MTR ~ Sacra Moneta Trevirensis- 
M OSTB = Moneta Ostiensis, from the second officina. 

P TR E =Pecunia Trevirensis. 

FPLG - Peciinia Lugdunensis, issue F. 

CVZlCr = Cyzieus, third officina. 

Eliminating these accessory marks, we obtain the following list of mint-* 
names 

A = Antiochia (in Syria), Arelatum (ArZes). 

AL, ALE = Alexandria (in Egypt). 

AM8, AMBI == Ambianum (Awiea^s). 

AN - Antiochia (in Syria). 

ANB - Ambianum 
ANT - Antiochia (in Syria). 

AQj. AQ_yiL -Aquiieia. 

AR = Arelatum 
ARL — Ai'elatum (Ar&s). 

AVG = Londiniura. 

C — Camulodunum (CoZc/eesiiSf), Constantinopolis, Gyzicus. 

CL “ Camulodunum (Colc/ies^er). 

C O N — Arelatum (Arles)^ Oonstantinopolis. 
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CONS = Constantinopolis. 

CONST = Arelatnm (ArZes). 

CVZ, CVZfC = Cyziciis. 

H; HERAC, HERACL — Hei'aclea (in Thrace). 

HT == Heraclea (in Thrace). 

K = Carthago, Cyzicus. 

KA = Arelatum. 

KART = Carthago. 

K O N SW (Konstan.) - Arelatum {Arles), 

K O N T = Arelatum (Arles), 

KV == Cyzicus, 

L, LL = Londinium, Lugdunum (Lyon), 

LD, LG ~ Lugdunum (Ltjon), 

LN, LON = Londinium. 

L VG, LVGD - Lugdunum (Lyon), 

MD, MED = Mediolanum {Milan), 

N, N 1 K = Nicomedia (in Bithynia). 

OST = Ostia. 

R, RM, ROM, ROM A - Boma. 

R V — Eavenna. 

S = Siscia (in Pannonia). 

SD, SER - Serdica (in Dacia), 

SIR, S 1 R M = Sirmium. 

SIS, SI SC == Siscia (in Pannonia). 

SM = Sirmium. 

T == Tarraco (Tarragona)^ Thessalonica ?, Augusta Trevirorum (Trier). 
TE, TES, THS, OES « Thessalonica. 

TR = Tarsus, Augusta Treviorum (Trier), 

T R E = Augusta Trevirorum (Trier). 

IS - Thessalonica. 

VRB. ROM - Eoma. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILIES 

OF THE WESTEKlsr EMPIRE TO A.H, 476. 


[Reference nimibers and letters are in italics. Tine names of persons 
represented or mentioned on coins are in heavy type. Ad. ~ adopted. 
Assoc. Emp. ~ associated in the Empire. Aug. = Augustus, Augusta. Ban. 
» banished. Caes. = Caesar, D. = daughter. Dep. ==* deposed. Biv. =■, 
divorced. Til. Aug. = Films AugusU. M. = married. S. - son.] 


1 , C. Octavius, son of C. Octavius and Atia = 0 . 

Julius Caesar Octavianus. Augustus B. o. 
27 (16 Jan.) . . . ^ . . . 

a Wife (b. c, 43) : Claudia. Biv. B.o. 41 
b — (b. 0. 40) : Scribonia. Div. b. c. 39 . 

c — {B. c. 38) : 111 via Brusilia, d, of M. Livius 

Brusus Glaudianus, div. wife of Tib. Clau- 
dius Nero. After death of 1 called Julia 
Augusta . . . . . . . 

d Sister: Oetavia, m. C. Marcellus (before B.o. 
54), M. Antonius (b. 0. 40) who div, her 

B. C. 32 . . . . . . 

e Daughter [b) : Iiilia, m. Marcellus (/) B. 0. 25, 
Agrippa (g) B. c. 21, Tiberius ( 2 ) e. c. ii, 
div. and ban. E. o. 2 . . . . . 

/ Son-iri-Law: M. Claudius Marcellus, s. of 
m. e ... , . . 

g — M. Vipsanius Agrippa, m. e . . 

h Grandson [e and g ) : C. (Julius) Caesar, ad. 

B. 0. 17, m. Livia {,§ ^) . . . 

i — Ij, (Julius) Caesar, ad. B. 0. 17 . . . 

j — H. ( Vipsaniusj Agrippa {Postumus), ad. 
A, r>. 4 (thereafter called Agrippa Julius 
Caesar), ban. A.B. 7 . . . . . 

h G 7 -anddaughter (e and g ) : (Vipsania) Julia, m. 

L. Aemilius Paulus, ban. a.i>. 9. . . 

I - • Vipsania Agrippina (sen.) m. Germanicus 
(2 c) A. i>. 5 (?), ban, A. B. 29 


Date of Death. 


19 Aug. A. B. 14 
After B. 0. 2 


A, B. 29 

B. 0 . II 

A.B. 14 

■ B. C. 23 
E.O. 12 

21 Feb. A.B. 4 
20 Aug. A.B. 2 

Aug. A, B, 14 
18 Oct. A. D. 33 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILIES 


2. Ti. Claudius Nero, son of Ti. Claud. Nero and 1 e 
= Tiberius (Julius) Caesar, ad. by 1 A. D. 4. 

A. B. 14 (August) . 

a Brother: ^l^BTO Claudius Brusus (sen.) Ger- 
manicus, m. h about 16 B. c. 

5 Brother's wife: Antonia (Minor) d. of M. Anto- 
nins and Idy m. a. Made Augusta A. b. 37 
c Nephew {a and&) : Germanicus Julius Caesar, 
ad. A. D. 4, m. i 

d — Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus = 4 
e €h'and~nep7iew {c, 1 1) : Gains Caesar = S 
f — NTero Julius Caesar, m. q A. b. 20 
g — Brusus Julius Caesar (Drusus Julius Ger- 

manicus) 

h Grand-niece (c, 1 1) : Julia Agrippina •= i d 
i — Julia Brasilia — Se 
j — Julia lii villa = 5/ , . . 

h Niece {a, h) : (Claudia) Livia (Livilla) m. Ih 
and 2n 

I Wife ; Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Ig hy 
Pomponia, div. B. c. ii ; m. Asinius Gallus 
m — (b.c. ii) Julia = Je 
n Son (1) : Brusus Julius Caesar (Jun.), m. 7c 
0 Grandson {n, Ic ) : Germanicus (Julius) Caesar) 
p — Tiberius (Julius) Caesar (Nero ^ 
q Granddaughter (w, Ic ) : Julia, m./A. B. 20 

d. Cains (Julius) Caesar [Caligula] — 5 Aug, 
iSMar. A. B. 37 ... 
a TFt/fe (a. B. 33) : Junia Claudilla (Claudia^ 
h — (38): Livia ( Cornelia )Orestiila. Banished 38 
c — (38) : Lollia Paulina. Div* 39 
d — (39): Miionia Caesonia 
e Sister: Julia Brusilla v • • . . 

/ — Julia Livilla == 2j . . . . , 

4. Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus — 2d, Aug, 
23 d an* 4^ • '• • • 

a Wife: Plautia Urgulanilla 
h — Aelia Paetina 

c — Valeria Messalina . . • - . 

d — (49): Julia Agrippina (Jun.) = For- 
merly (A. B. 28) m. to Cn. Bomitius Aheno- 
barbus. Aug. . . 

e Son (a) : (Claudius) Brusus . v . 

/ — (c) : Ti. Claudius Caesar Germanicus 

Britannieus . • * • • . 

g Daughter {a): Claudia 
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Bate of Death. 

16 Mar. A.B. 37 
Sep. B. c. 9 
A.B.37 
A. B. 19 

A.B. 31 

A.B.33 

A. B. 38 
A. B. 41 

A. B. 20 

A. B. 23 
A. B. 23 
A. B. 37 
A. B. 43 


24 Jan. 41 
bef. 37 

49 

38 

41 

12/13 Oct. 54 
48 

19/22 Mar. 59 
20 

bef. 13 Feb. 55 


^ Imhoof-BIumer, Lydisckc StadtmUmen^ p. 120. 
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Date of Death, 

h daughter {h): (Claudia) Antonia, m. 41 Cii. 

Pompeius Magnus and (after 46/47) Faustus 
Cornelius Sulla Felix . . . . . , 65/68 

i (cj : Claudia Octavia = 5 a . . . . . 62 

5. Hero Claudius Caesar Drusus Grermanicus, s. of 
Cn. Domitius Alienobarbus and 4 d. Ad. by 
i in 50. Aug, 13 Oct. 54 . . . . .9 Jtin. 68 

a Wife (53) ; Claudia Octavia — 4i. Div. 62 . .9 Jun. 62 

h — (62) : Poppaea Sabina. 64 . .end of summer 65 

c — (66) : Statilia Messalina 

d Daughter (h) : Claudia Augusta .... 63 

$. L. Clodius Macer. 68. . . . . . . 68 

7. Servius Sulpicius Galba. Accepts Empire 6 Apr. 

63. Cues, circa 16 Jun. 68 . . . , . 15 Jan. 69 

S, M. Salvius Otho. A 15 Jan. 69 .... 17 Apr. 69 

.9. A. Uitellius Germanicus. Atig, 2 Jan. 69 . . After 18 Dec. 69 

a Father : L. Vitellius 

h Brother: L. Vitellius ca. 21 Dec. 69 

c Wife: Petronia 
d — Galeria Fundana 
6' (c) ; (Vitellius) Petronianus 

/ — (<^): (Vitellius) Germanicus 
g Daughter {d) : Vitellia 

to. T. Flavius Vespasianus, s. of Flavius Sabinus and 
Vespasia Polla. Accepts Emp. i Jul. 69. 

Aug, 21 Dec. 69 . . . . . . .24 Jun. 79 

a Wife: Flavia Domitilla 
h Son : T. Flavius Vespasianus = tt 
c — T. Flavius Domitianus == 12 
d Da ; Flavia Domitilla, husband unknown 
e Granddaughter : Flavia Domitilla, m. Flavius 
Clemens (both banished 95) 
f Great-grandson : Flavius Vespasianus (jun.) 
g — (Flavius) Domitianus (jun.) 

iJ. Titus Flavius Vespasianus == Assoc. Emp. 70. 

24 Jun. 79 . .... . . 31 Sep. 81 

a Wife: Arrecina Tertulla . , . . . Under Nero 

h — Marcia Fur nilla 

c Daughter: (Flavia) Julia m. T. Flavius Sabinus 

12, T. Flavius Domitianus === 10c. 14 Sep. 81 18 Sep. 96 

a Wife (70) : Domitia Dongina. A%ig. 82 

13, M. Cocceius Herva. 19 Sep. 96 . 


. 25 Jan. 98 
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Date of Death. 

M. Ulpius (Nerva) Traianus. Assoc. Emp. 27 Oct. 

97. Jan. 98 . . . . . bef. Aug. 11,117 

a Father : M, Uipius Traianus , . . . bef. 100 

1 Sister: Marciana m. 0 , Salonius Matidius • 114 

c Niece {h} : Matidia ' 119 

d Grand-niece {c) : (Yibia) Sabina — ^5 a 

e Wife : Pompeia Plotina . . . . . 122 

15. P, Aelius (Traianus) Hadrianus, s. of P. Aelius 

Hadrianus Afer and Domitia Paulina. Ad. 
by 14 in 117. ^ Aug» ii Aug. 117 . . . 10 Jul. 138 

a Wife{Q.^. 100) (Vibia) Sabina = 14 d. Aug. 128 136 

h Favourite : Antinoiis . . . . . bef. 30 Oct. 130 

16. L. Ceionius Commodus = L. Aelius Commodus 

Verus, s. of L. Ceionius Comniodus. Ad. by 
15 summer 136 . , , . . . I Jan. 138 

a Wife : Avidia Plautia 
b Son : L, Ceionius Commodus = 10 

17. T. Aurelius Pulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus = 

T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius, s. of 
Aur. Fulvus and Arria Padilla. Ad. by 15 
on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. same date ... 7 Mar. 161 

a Wife (112) ; Annia Galeria Faustina (sen.), d. 

of M. Annins Verus. Aug.i'^S. . . I)ec.i4o/Jul.i4i 

h Son : M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus 
c — M. Galerius Aurelius Antoninus 
d Daughter : Aurelia Fadilla 
e — Annia G-aleria Faustina (jun.) ^ IB a 

18. M. Annius Verus = M. Aelius Aurelius Verus 

Caesar = M. Aurelius Antoninus, s. of 
Annius Verus and Domitia Lucilla. Ad. by 
17 on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. 7 Mar. 161 . • 17 Mar, 180 

a Wife (145) : Annia Galeria Faustina (Jun.) — 

17 e. A'wy. 147 . . . . . . 176 

b Son: M. Annius Verus. Caes. 12 Oct. 166 . autumn 

c , — L* Aurelius Commodus ^20 

: Annia Galeria Aurelia Faustina 
^ —Annia Lucilia m. 19 (164) and Claudius 

Pompeianus Quintianus (169) . * . 183 

''..f ^rMothen JDomitia Lucilia . . . , bef. 7 Mar. 161 

Ceionius Commodus “ L. Aurelius Verus = 

161. Ad, by jf 7 on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. 

V,,' 'v'Mar. 161' .■ . ,, Jan. "169 

a Wife {16^): Annia Lucilia — e 

20. Aurelius = L. Aelius Aurelius = L. Aurelius 
Commodus Antoninus = Caes. 12 Oct. 

166. Assoc. Imp. 176. Aug. vig . • 31 Dec. 192 

a WifeiiiS): Bruttia Crispina, Ban. 182 
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P. Helvius Pertinas:. i Jan. 193] . , 

a Wife : Plavia Titiana 
1) Son: P. Helvius Pertinax . . 

22 . M. Bidins lulianus. Aug, 28 Mar. 193 
a Wife : Manila Scantilla 
h Daughter % Bidia Clara 

2 B. 0. Peseeimius Mger. Aug. May 193. 

,24. B. Giodins Septimins Albintis. Caes. Jun. 196. 
Aug, 196 .... 

2 B. L. Septimins Se-verns Pertinax. Aug, Apr. or 

May 193 

a Wife : lulia Bomna ^ , . . . . 

h Son : M. Aurelius Antoninns == 26 
c — P. Septimius Geta = 27 

26 . M. Aurelius Severus Antoninus [Caraealla] =* 

25 h. Caes. aut. 196. Aug. bef. 3 May 198 
Wife (202) : Fulvia Plantilla, d. of Plautianus. 

Ban. 205 . 

27 , P. (or L.) Septimius Geta = 25 c, Caes. 2 Jun. 198. 

Aug. 2,11 , . . , 

28» M. Opellius Severus Maerintis. Aug. iiApr. 217 
a Son i M. Opellius Antoninus Biadumenianns. 

Caes. II Apr. 217. Aug. Apr. 218 . • 

29 . Varius Avitus = M. Aurelius Antoninus [Elaga- 

balns orHelxogabalns]. 16 May 218 
a Grandmother: lulia Maesa, sister of .25 a, na. 

lulius Avitus . . . . . * 

h Mother : Inlia Soaemias Bassiana . 
c Wife : Inlia Oornelia Paula 
d — {220/221) : lulia Aqnilia Severn 
e — (221) : Annia Faustina, granddaughter of 

18d 

30 . M. Aurelius Severus Alexander. Ad, as Cae’s. 

by 29 on 10 Jul. 221. Assoc. Imp. 222. 

Succeeded II Mar. 222 . . 

a Mother: lulia Avita Mamaea, m, Gessius 

Mareianus. Aug. 222 . . . . 

h Memnaia 

c — Gnaea Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia 

Orbiana'' 


Dak of Death. 
28 Mar. 193 

under Caraealla 

I Jun. 193 

Nov. 194 

19 Feb. 197 

4 Feb. 21 1 
217 

8 Apr. 217 
212 

27 Feb. 212 
Jul. 218 
Jul. 218 

II Mar. 222 
223 

II Mar. 222 


18/19 Mar. 235 
18/19 Mar. 235 
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Date of Death. 

31. G. Inlius Venis Maximinus. Aug. bef. 25 Mar. 

235 • i7Jun.238 

a Wife : Caecilia Paulina 

h Son i 0 . Inlius Terns Maximus. Caes. 236 . 17 Jnn. 238 

32. M. Antonins Gordianus (I) Sempronins Romanns 

Africanus. Aug. Feb. (?j 238 . . . Mar. (?) 238 

a Son : M. Antonins Gordianus (II) Sempronins 
Romanns Africanus. Assoc. Emp. Feb. (?) 

238 . ^ Mar. (?) 238 

5 Daughter : Maecia Faustina m. Innins Balbns 

33. D. Caelius Galvinns Balbinus. Aug. Mar. (?) 238 Jnn. (?) 238 

34. M. Clodins Pupienus Maximus. A^^^.Mar. (?) 238 Jnn. (?) 238 

35. M. Antonins Gordianus (III) Pins, s. oi 321). 

Caes. Mar. 238. Aug. Jnn. 238 .... Feb. 244 
a Wife (241) : Fnria Sabinia Tranquillina 


36. M. Inlius Philippus (sen.). Aug. Feb. 244 . . . 249 

a Wife (bef. 238) : Marcia Otacilia Severa 

h Son: M. Inlius Severus Pliilippus (jnn.). Caes. 

244. Aug. 247 . . . , • . • 249 

c Father ? : Marinus 

37. Marinus in Moesia and Pannonia, 248 ; prob. = 38 . 249 

38. Tiberius Cl(audins) Mar(inns) Paeatianus in 

Moesia or Pannonia ; prob. = 37 . , , 249 

5^. M. F . . . Rn . . . lotapianus in the East, 248 , . 248 


40 . C. Messins Quintus Traianus Deeius. Aug. end. 

of 248 . . . , . . . . . summ. 251 

a Wife : Herennia Cupressenia Btruseilla 
h Son : Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Traianns 

Decius. Caes. 2^0. Aug. , summ. 251 

Q — 0, Talens Hostilianus Messius Quintus. 

Caes. 2^0. A Nov. 251 . , . . . Dec. 251 

41 . C. Vibiiis Trebonianus Gallus, summ, 251 ■ . ■253' 

r Afinia Oemina Baebiana ■ 

& Son: C. Tibius Afinius 0 alius Telduninianus 

; Volusianus. C«f?s. Nov. 25i. Aw<^.JuL252 . 253 

4^.' lulius Aurelius Sulpicius Hranius Antoninus 

■ , ■■25,3/4'in the East , 

43. M. Aemilms Aenaillanus. Maj/Jun. 253 29Aug./22 Oct. 

a Wife: 0 . Cornelia Supera.; [253 
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44* P, Licinius Valerianus (sen.). Au^, Aug. 253. 
Captured by Persians 261 
a Wife?: Marmiana . . . . 

h Son : (Licinius) Valerianus . • , 

'€ — ? Marinianus 

ct — P, Licinius Egnatius Gallienus = 45 

43. P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus = 44 d. Aug. 253 ? 
a Wife : Cornelia Saionina 
b Son: P. Licinius Cornelius (or Corn. Lie.) 

Valerianus. Caes. 255 . . 

c — P. Licinius Cornelius (or Corn. Lie.) Saloni- 
nus (or Salon. Valerianus) .... 
d — ? Q. lulius Gallienus 
e Comin : (Licinia) Calliena 

45. Gyriades (Mareades) in tbe East. 258 . 

47. B. Laelius Ingenuus in Moesia. 258 . 

48. P. C . . . Begalianus in lUyricum. 258 
a : Suipicia Bryantilla 

4d. M. Pulvius Maerianus (sen.). Aug. 261 
a Son: Jl. (or M.) Fulvius lunius Maerianus 
(jim.). Aug. 261 , . . 

b — T. Fulvius lunius Quietus. Aug. 2.61 . . 

50. Ballista, contemporary with. 49 

51. (Calpurnius ?) Piso Frugi in Thessaly. 261 . 

52. P. Valerius Valens in Macedon. 261 . . 

58. Tib. Cestius Alexander Aemilianus in Egypt. 262 

54. Satuminus, 263 

55. Celsus in Africa. 264-5 

66. C. Annius Trebellianus in Isauria. 265 

57. M. Cassianius Latinius Postumus (sen.) in the 

West. Aug. 259 (?) • . * • 

a Son: Postumus (jun.) 

58. Ulp(ius) Corn(elius) Iiaelianus in Gaul. 268 • 

58. Lollianus 58 ? 

55. M. Piavonius Vietorinus (sen.) in Gaul. ca. 265 
a Wife: Victori(n)a . . . . . . 

b Son: (Piavonius) Victorians (jun.) 

5A M. Aurelius Marius in Gaul. 268 . . . 


[app. r v 
Date of Death. 


. bef. 253 ? 
. 268 


4 Mar. 268 


259 

268 

258 

258 


bef. Aug. 262 

bef. Aug. 262 
, 262 

261 

261 

• 263 


269 (?) 
268 

268 

268 

268 
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62. C. Pius Esuvius Tetrieus (sen.) in G-aul. 268. 
Dep. 273 . . . . . 

a Soft : G. Pius Esuvius Tetrieus (jun.), Caes. 
268 

M’. Acilius Aureolus in Rliaetia. 267 . 

6'4. M. Aurelius Claudius (II) GotMeus. Attg. 26S . 
a Brother: M. Aurelius Claudius Quintillus, 
Ai^g. Apr./May 270 

65. L. Bomitius Aurelianus. Aug. Apr./May 270 . 

a Wife : Ulpia Severina 

66. Septimius Odenathus in Palmyra. Aug. 265 

a Wife : Septimia Zenobia : ruled with c. 
Aug. 270 

1} 5'o?^(motlierunlj:now2i) : Herodes orHerodianus 
c — {a): I(ulius) A{urelius) Septimius Vaballa- 
thus Athenodorus, succ. betw. 29 Aug. 266 
and 28 Aug. 267 ; recogn. by Aurelian 270 ; 
cai^tured with b not later than 29 Aug. 271 
d — ^ (a): Herennianus (Haeranes) 
e — Timolaus 
/ Cousin: Maeonius 

67. Antiochus in Palmyra. 273 

firs'. Firmus in Egypt. 273 

69. M. Claudius Tacitus. Aug. 25 Sept. 275 . 

a Brother: M.AnniusFloiianus. spring 276 

70. M. Aurelius Probus. Aug. spring 276 

71. Iiilius Saturnimis in the East. 280 . . , 

72. Proeulus in Gaul. 2So (2) • . . 

73. Bonosus in Gaul. 280 (?) . 

7J. M. Aurelius Cams. Aug. Oct. 2S2 , 

a Son : M. Aurelius Carinus = 75 
h — M. Aurelius Nunierius Humerianus. Caes. 
Oct. 282. sunim. 283 , . 

75. M. Aurelius Carinus = 7^ <35. Caes. 282. Aug. 

/summ. 283 ' ' ; ' . ■ ■' .. ,, 

a Wife : Magnia IJrbiea 
h Son ? : (M. Aurelius) Nigrinianus 

76. M. Aurelius lulianus in Transpadana, <&c. ca. 

283-285 
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275 

268 

bef. 29 Aug. 270 
Apr./May 270 

275 

Aug. 266/Aug. 

[267 

Aug. 266/Aug. 

[2&7 


273 

spring 276 
summ. 276 

aut. 281 

280 

280? 

280? 

summ. 283 

284 

spring. 285 
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77. 0. Valerius Biocletianus. Aug. 284. Abd. 

I May 305 33^3 

a Wife : Prisca . 3^4 

h Daughter : (jaleno^YoleiiB, === S5 a . . « • 3^4 

78. M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianiis Herculeus. 

Caes. 285. Aug. 286. Abd. i May 305. 

Rest. 306. Flies from Rome 307. Rest. 308, 

Dep. 308 , . . . . . . 310 

a Wife: Eutropia 

1) Sofi : M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius = 88 
c Daughter i 93 h 

d Step-daughter : Theodora -84 b 




51. M. Aurelius Maus . . . Carausius in Britain. 286 « 293 

52. Alleetus in Britain. 293 . . . . . • 296 

53. Achilleus == L. Bomitius Bomitianus in Egypt. 

296 ...... . . • 297 

<54. Flavius Valerius Constantins (I) [Clilorus] ad. 

by 75 in 292. Aug. 1 May 305 . . . . 25 Jul. 306 

a Wife (274) : Fla via lulia Helena. Biv. 292. 

Aug. 306 . . . . . . . • 3^^ 


b — (292) : Flavia Maximiana Theodora =: 75 d 
c Son [a) : Flavius Valerius Constantinus = 93 
d — (5) : IuliusConstantius,m.G-allaandBasilina 
e — (b): Belmatius = 97 
/ Daughter (h) : Flavia Constantia =•• 90 a 
g — (S) : Eutropia 

55. Galerius Valerius Masimianus ad. by 77 in 292. 

Aug.x May 305 . . . . . • • 5May3ii 

a Wife (292) : Galeria Valeria =775 . . . 314 

86. Flavius Valerius Severus (II). Cms. i May 305. 

306 (after 25 Jul.) . . . . . 2 Apr. 307 

57. C. Galerius Valerius Maximinus (II) Baza, neph. 

of 55. Caes. i May 305. Fil. Aug. 307. 

Aug. 308 . . . . . . . . 313 

55. M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius = 75 5. Aug. 

27 Oct. 306 , * • • * . . . Oct. 312 

a Son: Romulus . . . . * * • bef. 312 

5P. L. Domitius Alexander in Africa. 308 . . • 311 

90.0. Flavius Valerius liicinianus Bielnins (sen.). 

Aug. XI Nov. 307 . . . . . . 324 

a Wife (313) : Flavia Constantia = 84 f . . . 330 

b Son : Flavius Valerius Constantinus Licinianus 
liicinius (jun.). Caes. 317 


326 
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91. Anreims Valerius Valens. Caes. 314 . » * . 314 

92. Sex. Marcius (?) Martinianns. Caes. 323 , . . 323 

93. Flavius Valerius Constantinus Magnus == c> 

Caes. ^06. Fil.Aug.2Pl> ^oi . . .22 May 337 

a Wife : Minervina 

'b — (307): Flavia Maxima Fausta — 7(9 c . . . 326 

c Son (a) : Flavius lulius Orispus. Caes. 2^2 - • 3^^ 


d — {b) : Flavius Claudius lulius Constantinus 
= 94 

e — (h) i Flavius lulius Valerius Constaiitius 
= 95 

f — • {b ) : Flavius lulius Constans — 96 


I g Daughter*. Constantina m, and Id! . . • 354 

I 1% — Flavia lulia Helena == 105 

I 04, Flavius Claudius lulius Constantinus (II) == 05 d 

I Caes. 317. Aug. 231 • • - • • • 34^ 

95. Flavius lulius Valerius Constantins (II) = 93 e. 

Caes. 323. Aug. 337 ..... * 3^1 

a Wife (361) : Faustina 
b Daughter [a) i Constantia = I05a 

96. Flavius lulius Constans (I) = 93 f. Caes. 333. 

^ug. 337 350 

97. Flavius lulius Delmatius, s. of 84 e. Caes. 335 • . 337 

a Brother ; Flavius Hanniballianus, m. 93 g . . 337 


98. Flavius lulius Popilius ISTepotianus Constantinus 
of 84 g. Aay. 350. Dep. 350 

00. Vetranio at Sirnaium. i Mar. 350. Pep. 350 

100. Flavius Magnus Magnentius. Aug. 350 . . . 353 

a Wife: lustina. See 105 & . . . . , 38'3 

b Brother : Magnus Deeentius. Caes. 351 , • 353 

c — Pesiderius. Caes. 25'^ • • • • • 353 

101. Flavius Claudius lulius Constantins Grallus, s. 

of 84d. Caes. 25^* Assoc. Emp. 351 . . 354 

a (351) : Constantina = 05^ * . * . 354 

T 105. Flavius Silvan us in Gaul. 355 . . . « . 355 

103. Flavius Claudius lulianns (Philosoplius or Apo- 

stata) son of 84 d and Basilina. Caes, 355. 

Aug. 360 . . . . . . . . 363 

a Wife (355) : Flavia lulia Helena ^ 93 h . , 360 

104. Flavius lovianns. Aug. 2^3 • . • . . 364 
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105. Flavius Valentinianus (I) s. of Gratianus. Aug. 

364 . . . .... 

a W'ife : Valeria Severa Marina, Div. 368 
& — (368): lustina = 100 a . . • * 

c Son (a) : Flavius Gratianus = 108 
d — (b): Valentinianus = 109 
e Daughter (b) : lusta 
/ — ih): Galla = 110 h 
g — (&) : Grata 

106. Flavius Valens, brother of 105, Assoc. Emp. 

and Aug. 364 ^ 

a Wife : Albia Dominica 
h Valentinianus Galatus 

G Daughter: Carausa 

107. Procopius Aug. 365 

108. Flavius Gratianus = 105 c, Aug. 367. Succ. 375 
a Wife : Constantia — 95 b 

109. Yal&ntmiajms (11) == 105 d. Aug.^fJS • 

IK?. Flavius Theodosius. Aug. wi9* 

a Wife (376) : Aelia Plaecilla .... 
& — (386) : Galla = 105/ . . . . . 

c Sow (a) : Flavius Arcadius. Aw^.383, [Em- 
peror of the East] 
d — Honorius = 115 
e Daughter (a) : Pulcheria 
/ — (5) : Aelia Galla Placidia, m. Ataulph {414) 
and Hi 

111, Magnus Maximus. Aug. 383 . 

a : Plavius Victor. 383 . • . 

112. Eugenius. Aug. 392 . . . . . . 

115. Flavins Honorius ~ 110 d. Aug.^g^. Succ. 395 

llA Constantins (III). Assoc. Emp. 421 
a Wife {417) : Aelia Galla Placidia = 110 f 
b Son : Valentinianus = 120 
e Daughter: lusta Grata Honoria = 1^0 a . 

115. Flavius Claudius Constantinus (III). Aug. 407. 

Eecogn. by 115 in 409 

a Son: Constans. 4^^ • • • » 

116. Maximus, in Spain. 409, Bep. 411 

117. lovinus. Aug. 411 , . . . . . 

a Brother: Sebastianus, Asboc. JSmp. 412 . 


375 

388 


378 


366 

383 


392 

395 

385 

394 

408 


388 

388 

. 394 

423 
421 

: ■ 450; 

after 454 


411 

411 


413 

413 
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US.. Priscus Attains. Aug. 409-410 ; again 414 . 

Dep. 415 

Date of Death. 

119. loliannes. Aug. 423 . . . . , 

425 

120. Placiclius Valentinianus (III) = 111 h. Caes. 

'• 424. Aug. 425 . 

a Sister : lusta Grata Honoria = Hi c. Aug. 433 
h Wife (437) : Licinia Eudoxia. See 121 a 
€ Daughter: Aelia Placidia = 

455 
after 454 

121. Petroiiius Maximus. Aug. 455 
a Wife (455) : Licinia Eudoxia = 120 b 

455 

122. Eparciiins Avitus. Aug. 455. Abd. 456 

12s. lulius Maiorianus. Aug. 457 . 

461 

124. Libius Severus (III), Aug. 461 

, 465 

125. Procopius Antliemius. Aug. 467 , 

a Wife : Aelia Marcia Eufemia 

472 

126. Anicius Olylbrius. Aug. 472 • . . . 

a Wife : Aelia Piacidia = 120 c 

472 

127. Glycerins. Aug. 473. Dep. 474 

128. lulius ETepos. Aug. 474. Dep. 475 

0 

CO 


12d. Bomiilns Angiistulus. Atig. 475. Dejg. 476 
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A. Oreschnikow : Description of ancient Greek Coins hi the Imperial 

Museum, Moscow. [Russian.] Moscow, 1891, 

M. PiNDEE : Ueher die Cistophoren. Berlin , 1856. 

M. PiNDEE u. J. Feiedlander: Beitrdge zur dlteren Milnzkunde. 
Berlin, 1851. 

A. PostoLAKAS .* KardXoyo? ra)V apxctlcor vofticrpdraip . . . rov idpcKOv 
vo'ucTfLnrLKQV Movcreiou. L Athens, 1872, 

A. VON Peokesoh-Osten: Inedita meiner Sammhmg autonom altgriech. 

Milnzen, [Wien. Kais. Akad. Denkschr. V.] Vienna, 1854. 

J. C. Rasche : Lexicon universae rei numariae reterum, 6 vols. 

(ii parts), Leipzig, 1785-1804; Suppl. 2 vols. 1802-1804. 

Tii. Reinach: De la valeiir proportionneUe de lor et de I argent dans 
I cntiquite grecqiie. Rev. Num. 1893. 

W. Ridgeway : The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 
Cambridge, 1892. 

J. Sabatier : Monnaies byzantines. Paris, 1862. 2 vols. 

A. VON Sallet: Zu den Kunstle^^Anschriften auf griech. Munzen, 
Z.f. N.II (1875). 

Die Erwerhungen des kon. Munzcahmets. Z. f. N. XIII-XVIII 

(1885-1891). 

J. P, Six : Monnaies grecques inedites ou rares. Nuin. Obr, 1888 ff. 

S. W. Stevenson, C. Roach Smith, F.W. Madden : Dictionary of 
Boman Coins. London, 1889. 

W. H. Waddington : Voyage en Asie Mineure au point de me mmis^ 
maf ique. [Rev. Num.] Paris, 1853. 

Melanges de Numismatique. [Rev. Num.] Paris, 1861-1867. 

J. L. Waeeen: Greek Federal Coinage. London, 1863. 

W,W. Wroth : Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum. [Annual 
Articles since 1888 in the Num. Chron.] London, 1888 f. 
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JPerlodkdls. 

Annuaire de la Societe fmn^aise de Nimmmatique, Paris, 1866-1896. 
Berliner Blatter fur Munz-^ Siegel- u, Wa^^penlmnde. Berlin, 1863- 
1873. 

Journal International WArcMologie Numismatique, Athens/ 1898 ff. 
Melanges de Nuniis 7 natique, Paris, 1875-1882. 

Nimismatic Chronicle, London, 1838 ff. 

Numismatische Zeitsclirift. Vienna, 1870 ff. 

Revue beige de N-iimismatique. Brussels, 1880 if. 

Reme Numismatiquefimiccme, Paris, 1836 If. 

Revue suisse de Niimismat que. Geneva, 1891 if. 

Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. Milan, 1888 ff, 

Zeitsclirift f Ur Numismatik. Berlin, 1874 If. 

B. Books and Aeticles dealing with the Numismatics 
OE Distinct Parts of the Greek and Eoman World. 

1. Spain. 

A. Heiss : Monnales antiques de VEspagne, Paris, 1870. 

A. Delgado : Medalkis autonoynas de Espana . Seville, 1871-1876. 

J. ZoBEL DE Zangroniz : Esfitdio historico de la Moneda antigua 
espafiola . Madrid, 1878-80. 

2. Gaid. 

Saussaye : Numismatique de la Gaiile Narhonnaise, Paris, 1842. 
Duchalais : Description des Medailles gmtloises, Paris, 1846. 
Huchee : EAH gaulois, Paris, 1868. 

Robeiit: : Mo 7 inaies gaidoises. Paris, 1880. 

E. MubeT' et M. A. Chabouillet : Catalogue des Monnaies gauloises 

de la Bibliotlieqtm Rationale. Paris, 1889. 

AaIH OVB, i Atlas de Momiaies gmiloms, Paris, 1892. 

3. Britain. 

J. Evans : Ancient British Coins, London, 1864 ; Suppl. 1890. 

4. Italy. 

[In addition to the works on Roman Coins, for which see $ A and 

§B30.] • 

F. Carelli ; Numorum Italiae veteris Tabulae CClf ed. Cavedoni. 

Leipzig, 1850. 
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J. Friedlandek : Die oshiscJien Mimzen. Leipzig, 1850. 

Jj, Sambon : Monnaies de la Presqii tle italique. Naples, 1870. 

R. S. Poole, B. V. Head, P. Gardner : British Museum Catalogue. 
London, 1873. 

AV. Deecke ; Etriishische For$chimge)i,\l. Stuttgart, 1876, 

\y. CoRSSEN : Die etrushischen Munzaufschriften. Z. f. N. 1876. 

R. Gaeritcci : Le Moneie delV Italia autiqua. Rome, 1885. 

A. J. Evans : The ^Horsemen ’ of Tarentum, Num. Chi*. 1889. 

L. A. Milani : Aes rude, signatum e grave rimenuto alia Bruna presso 
Spoleto. Riv, Ital. lI'L (1891). 

II. Dressel : Berlm Museum Catalogue, III. part i. (Aes rude, ae.s 
signatum, aes grave; die gepragten Miinzen von Etrurieii bis 
Calabrien.) Berlin, 1894. 

5 . Sicily. 

(}. L. Q xs>TELLl : Sicilia e nummi veteres. Palermo, 1781. 

A. Salinas ; Le monete dalle antiche cUtd di Sicilia. Palermo, 1871. 

B. V. Head: Coinage of Syracuse, Nuin. Chr. 1874. 

R. S. Poole, B. V. Head, P. Gardner: British Museum Catalogue. 
London, 1876, 

P. Gardner : Sicilian Studies. Num. Chr. 1876. 

R. Weil: Die ICinstlerinschrifteiiCder sicilk^^^ Munzen. (WHnckei- 
mannsfest-Progr. xliv.) Berlin, 1884. 

A. J. Evans : Syracusan Medallions and their Engraters. Num. Chr. 
1890, 1891. 

Some New Afiists' Signatures on Sicilian Coins. Num. Chr. 1890. 
Contributions to Sicilian Numismatics* Num. Chr. 1894. 

E. Gabrici: Topografia e Nmnismatka delV antica Imera. Riv. Ital. 
1894. 

Til, ReinaCH : Sur la Valeur relative des Metaux monetaires dans la 
Sidle grecque. Rev. Num. 1895. 

A. Holm : Geschichte des sidlischen Mitnzwesens his zur Zeit des Augus- 

tus [in vol. iii of his Gesch. SiciUens im AHerthumj. Leipzig, 
1898. 

Du Chastel de la Howardries (Comte Alberic) : Syracuse, ses 
Monnaies d' argent et d'or au point de rue artistkjue. London, 
1898, 

6 , Thrace, &c. 

[See also under Bosporus, § 15.] 

B. Koekne : Description du Mus^eKotsehmibey. 2vols. St, Petersburg, 

.. 

L. Muller : Die Munzen des ihrakischen Kbnigs Lysimachus. Copen- 
hagen, 1858. 
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B. V. Head, P. G-ardnee : British Museum Catalogue, London, 1877. 

A. M. PODBCHIWALOW : Beschreihung derunedirtenu. weniglehamiten 

Munzen von Sarmatia Europaea^ Chersonesus Taurica,, u. Bosporus 
Cimmerius aus d. Sammlung A, M, P.'s. Moscow, 1882. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Public and Rumjantzov Museum at 
Moscow. 1. (Sarmatia, Cliersonesus Taurica, Bosporus Cminie- 
rius, &c.) [Russian.] Moscow, 1884. 

P. Bubachkov : Catalogue of Coins belonging to the Greek Colonies on 
the Coast of Southern Russia, [Russian.] Odessa, 1884. 

J. Fbiedlandee, a. vof Sallet : Berlin Museum Catalogue,!. 
(Taurisclie Chersonesus, Sarmatien, Dacien, Pannonien, Moe- 
sien, Tiiracien, Thracische Konige.) Berlin, 1888. 

B. Bobeusky : La Numismatique des Rois thraces. [Bulgarian, with 

summary in French.] Sofia. 1897. 

B. Pick : Die Person eft- u. GbUet^-Namen auf Kaiserm unzen von Bgzmi- 
tion. Num. Zeit. xxvii (1895). 

Thrakische Milnzhilder. Jahrb. d. k. deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1898. 
Die anliken Munzen Nord-Griechenlands, unter Leitung von F. 
Imhoof-Blumer, herausg. v. d. kgl. Akad. d. Wiss. Band I. 
Bacien u. Moesien. Halbband. Berlin, 1898. 

7. Maeedon. 

L. MPllee: Numismatique d' Alexandre le Grand, suivi dhm A]7‘p. 
contenantles Monnaiesde Philippe II et III. 2 vols. Copenhagen, 

1855. 

E. H. Bxjnbuey : Some unpublished Tetradrachms of Alexander. Num. 

Chr. 1868. 

Additmial Tetradrachms of Alexander. Num. Chr. 1883. 

Von Peokesch-Osten : Liste des Alexandres de ma Coil, qui ne se 
troiwent pas dans le Catal. de M. Muller. Num. Zeit. I. (1869). 
Suite des Monnaies ine'd. d'or et d'arg.dAlexandre le Gtxmid. Num. 
Zeit. III. (1871). 

P. Bompois : Examen chronologique des Monnaies f rappees par la Com- 
muna'ute des MacMoniens. Paris, 1876. 

B. V. Head: British Museum Catalogue i NLn>mdoji (Paeonia, Macedo- 
nia, Thraco-Macedonian tribes, Kings of Maeedon to Per- 
London, 1879. 

J. Peiedlandee, A. VON Sallet : Betiin Museum Catalogue, ll. 
(Paeonien, Macedonien, die macedonischen Kdnige bis Per- 
diccas III). Berlin, 1889. 

IL Gaeblek : Zur Milnzknnde Mahedoniens. Z. f. N. XX. (1897). 

8. Thessaly to Aetolia. 

A, Postolakas : KardXoyos* r&v ap)(, mpurparmr t&p vijcrmp Kepripas, 
A^vku^ov, K.r.\. . . . (rvX\€xO. V 7 roJl. Aaprrpov. Athens, 1868. 

F. Imhoop-Bldmer : Die Miinzen Aharnaniens. Num. Zeit. X. (1878). 
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E. Weil : Die aharnanischm Bundesmiinzen. Z. f. N. VI L (1880). 

A. J. Evans ; On some recent discoveries of Illyrian Coins. Num. Chr. 

1880. 

P. Gaednee: British Museum Catalogue, Thessaly to Aetolia. 
(Thessaly, Illyria, Epirus, Gorcyra, Acarnania, Aetolia.) 
London, 2883. 

J. Brunsmid : Die Inschriften u. Milnsen d. griechisehen Sfddte Dahna- 
tiens. (Abhaiidl. des arch-epigr. Seminai'es d. Univ. Wien.) 
Vienna, 1898. 

9 . Central Greece and Euboea. 

E. Imhoof-Bltjmer : Miinzlcunde Boeotiens. Num. Zeit. III. 

(1871) and IX. (1877). 

Die euldisclie Silherwdhnmg. Monatsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin, 1881. 

B. V. Head : History of the Coinage of Boeotia. Num. Chr. 1881. 

British Museum Catalogue, Central Greece. London, 1884. 

J. N. SVOEONOS: NoyiGjJiaTiKrj Ta>p AeX^cou, Bull. CoiT. Hellen. 1896. 

10 . Attica, Megaiis, Aegina. 

E. Beule : Monnaies d'Athenes. Paris, 1858. 

G. Rathgebee : Silberne 3 £unzen d. Athenaiey'. Weissensee, 1858. 

0 . L. Geotefend : Anordmmg d, athen. Silhermunzen. 

Hanover, 1872. 

J. G. Deoysen : Zum Milnztoesen Athens (Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad, d. 
Wiss.), Berlin, 1882. 

B. V. Head : British Museum Catalogue : Attica, Megaris, Aegina. 
London, 1888, 

E. Babelon : Les Monnaies d'or d'Athmes. Rev. des Et. gr. 1889. 

H. VON Feitze ; Die 3 Iimztypen von Athen imS. Jahrh. v. Chr. Z. £ N. 

XX. (1895-7). 

G. Gilbeet : Die dlteste Milnze Athens. Neue Jabrbuciier f. Plrilologie. 
1896. 

TJ. Kohlee: Die attische Goldpragiing. Z. £ N. XXI. (1898). 

J. E. Kirohner: Zur Datirimg d. athen. Silbermimsen d. beiden letzten 
vorchristl Jahrh. Z. £ N. XXL (1898). 

11 . Corinth, and Colonies. 

E. CuETius ; Studien zur Gesch. von Corinth. Hermes X, (1876). 

B. V. Head : British Museum Catalogue : Corinth and Colonies. 
London, 1889. 

12 . Peloponnesus. 

J. Leicestee Warren ; Greeh Federal Coinage. London, 1863. 
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A. POSTOLAEAS : KnraXoyoff ratif apx* vopLL(Tjm.T(iDP rmv prj(Ta>p KepKvpa^^ 
AevKados, Ke4)(i\)^rjvLas, ZaKVvdov kl\ Kv6}]p(£tp dvXK^xB. vtto II. 
Aaprrpov, Athens, 18&. 

A. VON Sallet : Arkad 'sche Miinzen. Z. f. N. 11. (1875). 

J. Pbiedlandee : Ueher die fiir arkadisch geJialtene Mibize des 
aclmeiscli. Bundes. Z. f. N. II. (1875). 

P. Gaedner: The Coins of Elis. Nuni. Chr. 1879. 

Zacynthus. Nuni, Chr. 1885. 

British Mtmum Catcdogiie: Peloponnesus (excluding Corinth). 
London, 1887. 

U. Kohler : PeloponnesiscJies Eisengeld. Athen. Mitth. 1882. 

R. Weil; Das M.unzwesen des achaeiscJien Btmdes. Z. f. N, IX. (1882). 

Arkadische Milnzeti, Z. f. N. IX. (1882). 

J. P. LaMBROS : C\vaypa(pr} tcov popiapdrcav tt]? Kvpim ^EXkddos, IleAo- 
7>6vpr}(ro9. Athens, 1891. 

M. G. Clerk : Catalogue of the Coins of the Achaean League. London, 

1895. 

13. Crete. 

W. W. Wroth : Cretan Coins, Num. Chr. 1884, 

British Museum Catalogue : Crete, (S:c. London, 1886. 

J. N. vSvoRONOS : Monnaies cretoises inedites. Rev. Num. 1888. 

Etudes sur la Numismatique cretoise. Rev. Num. 1889. 

UpocrdrjKm ek to Eum 'smatiqiie de la Crete ancienne, ’E(3!)i;/z. 

dpx, 1889. 

Numisniatique de la Crete ancienne. Macon, 1890. 

14. Cyclades and Sporades. 

P. LambROS: NogLcrpara TfiS V7](rov^Afi6pyov, Athens, 1870. 

W. W. Wroth : TJteSantorin Emdof i82i. Num. Chr. 1884. 

British Museum Catalogue : Crete and Aegean Islands. London, 
1886. 

'W. Green WELL : On a Find of archaic Greek Coins^ pnncipally of the 
Islands of the Aegean Sea. Num. Chr. 1890. 

J. N. SvorONOS : No/zio-juart/cr) Kal laropia rr^s dpxaius Mvkovov, Bull. 
Gorr. Kellen. 1893. 

D, P. PaSCHALIS : NopuTpaTiK?) rijff dpxala^ AuBpov, Journ, Intern. 

'■ ' 1898. 

15 . Bospoiais, Pontus, PapMagonia, Bithynia. 

[See also under Thrace, § 6.] 

B. Koehne: Description du Mtisee Kotschouhey. 2vols. St. Petersburg, 

1857- 

A. VON Sallet: Nuynismatih der Kmiige des Bosporus itnd Fontus. 
Berlin, 1866. 
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A. Oeesohnikow : Zm^ Mimzlcunde des cimmenschen Bosporus. 

Moscow, 1883. 

J. P. Six : Sinope. Num. Clir. 1885. 

W. W, Wroth: British Mttseum Catalogue: Pontus, Paphlagoixia, 
Bilbynia, and the Kingdom of Bosporus, London, 1889. 

Th. Eeixach : Trois Boyaumes d'Asie Mineure, Cappadoce, Bithynie, 
Font, Paris, 1888 ; SuppL, Rev. Num 1891. 

Tin nouveau roi de BapMagonie. Rev. Num. 1894. 

Un nouveau roi de Bithynie. Rev. Num. 1897. 

F. Imhoof-Bltjmee : Zur Mmizhunde des Pontos, von FapMagonien^ 
&c. Z. f. N. XX. (1897). 

BUJiynische Munzen. Journ. Intern. 1898. 

16. Mysia, Troas, Aeolis, Lesbos. 

W. W. Wroth : Asldepios and the Coins of Fergamon. Num. Chr. 
1882. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer: Die Miinzen der Dynastie von Fergamon. Abhandl 
d. k. Akacl. d. Wiss. Berlin, 1884. 

Zur Munzkunde des Pontus, von FapAilagonien^ Tenedos, AioliSj 
und Leshos. Z. t N. XX. (1897). 

W. Greenwele : The El ectrum Comage of Cyzicus. Num Chr. 1887. 
W. W. Wroth : British Museum Catalogue : Mysia. London, 1892. 
British Museum Catalogue: Troas, Aeolis, and Lesbos. London, 

1894.. 

17 . Ionia, Caria, and Islands. 

B. V. Head : Bistory of the Coinage of Ephesus. Num. Chr. 1880, 1881. 

British Museum Catalogue : lonisiy Satrapal Coinage of the 
West Coast of Asia Minor, Islands of Ionia. London, 1892. 
British Museum Catalogue : Caria, Cos, Rhodes, &e London, 1897. 
P. Gardner : Samos and Samian Coins. Num. Chr. 1882. 

18. Lydia and Phrygia, 

F. Kenner : Phrygische Miinzen. Num. Zeit. IT. (1872). 

F. Lenormant : Monnaies royales de.Lydie, Ann. de Num. IV. (1873), 
B, V. Head: The Coinage of Lydia and Persia. London, 1877. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer : Lydische StadimMnzen. Geneva and Leipzig, 

1897. 

19. Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 

Ch. Fellows : Coins of Ancient Lycia. London, 1855. 

J. L. Warren : Greek Federal Coinage. London, 1863. 

J. Friedlandee : Die pampkylischen Aufschriften auf 

z, f. N. ly. {1877). 


Miinzen. 
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J. P. Six : Mimzkunde Fisidiens u, angrenzender Lilnder, Z. f. N. VI. 
(1878). 

Monnaies lycknnes. Rev Nuni. 1886, 1887. 

Tii. Berok : Zur Geschichte des griecMschen Alphabets in Famphylien. 
Z. f. N. XL (1884).' ■ 

E. Baeelon : Bibliotheqm Nationale^ Catalogue : Les Perses Aclieme- 
nides, les Satrapes, Ac. Paris, 1893. 

G. F, Hill : British Miisetmi Cataloque: Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 
London, 1897. 


Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia. 

W. H. WADDixGTOisr : Nimiismatique de Vlsaurte et de la Lycaonie. 
Rev. Nnm. 1883. 

W. W. Wroth: Coins of Isatiria and Lycaonia, Num. Clir. 1883. 

F. Imhoof-Bltjmer : Mallos, Megarsos, &c. Ann. de Num. 18S3. 

Zur Mimzkunde Kililcieiis, Z. f. N. X. (1883). 

Coindypes of some Kilikian Cities, Journ. Hellen. Studies, 1898. 

[See also § 26.] 


21. Galatia, Cappadocia, Armenia. 

V. Langlois : Kumisniatique de VArmenie, Paris, 1859. 

E. Thomas: Armenian Coins. Num. Chr. 1867, 186 3 , 1871. 

O . Blait: Die Herren von Sophene u. ilme Munzen. Num. Zeit. IX. 

{1877). 

Zwei MitJiradate von Armenien. Z. f. N. VII (1880). 

Th. Reinach : Trois Royaiimes cVAsie Mineure, Paris, 1888 ; Suppl., 
Rev. Num. 1891. 

BihliotMqiie Nationale, Catalogue: Les Rois de Syne, 
d’Armenie et de Commagene. Paris, 1890. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer : Zur griech, Munzkunde—Emeheia Kaisareia^ 

&c. Rev. Su. 1898. 

Wwiivi: British Museum Catalogue: Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and Syria. London, 1899. 

22, Syria. 

M. Bitaxb: Coins of the Seleueidae. London, 1803. 

A. vox Sallet: Die Filrsten von Falmyra, Berlin, 1866. 

F. HE Saijlcy : Memorre sur les Momtaies datees des Seleucides. Paris, 
1871. 

jsumismatiqxie palmy renienne. Rev. Arcb. 1872, 

N'ummnatique de la Terre Sainfe. Paris, 1874 

P. Gardner: British Museum Catalogue: Seleucid Kings of Syria. 

London, 1878. 
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E. H. BuHBURy : Unpuhlished Coins of the Kings of Syria. Niuii. Chr. 
1883. 

E. Babelok : BiUiotheque Natmtale, Catalogue : Les Eois de Bjiie, 
d’Armenie efc de Gommagene. Paris, 1890. 

W. W. Wroth : British Museum Catalogue: Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Sjria (Koinon, Comiuagene, Cyrrhesfcica, Oiialcidice, 
Palmyra, Seleucis and Pieria, Coele-Syria, Traciionitis, Deca- 
polisj. London, 1899. 

28. Cyprus and Phoenicia. 

H. I)E Ltjynes : Ntmtmnatiqtie et Inscriptions Cypriotes. Paris, 1852. 
J. P. Six : Ohservations stir les Mommies pheniciennes. Num. Chr. 1877. 
Du Classement des Series Cypriotes. Rev. Num. 1883. 

E. Babelon : MaratJms. Rev. Num. 1888. 

Aradus. Rev. Num. 1891. 

Les Monnaies et la CJtronologie des Bols de Skhn. Bull. Corr. 
Hellen. XV. (1^91). 

BiUiotheque Rationale, Catcdogiie : Les Perses Achemenides . . , 
Cypre et Plienicie. Paris, 1893. 

24. Galilea, Samaria, Judaea. 

F. BE Saulcy : Numismatique de la Terre Saint e. Paris, 1874. 

E. Merzbacher: Judische Aufsfandsmumen. Z. f. N. 1874. 

XJntersuchungen iiher alt-heht'clischeMunzen. Z. f. N. III-V. (1876- 
1878). 

P. W. Madden : Coins of the Jetts. London, 1881. 

UMHiAOB. : Les Monnaies juives. Paris, 1888. 

L. HambxjeCtER : Die Silber-Munzprdgungen wdhrend des leizlen Auf- 

standes der Israeliten. Z. f. N. XVIII. {1891). 

26, Arabia. 

H. DE Luynes : Monnaies des Ndbateens. Rev. Num. 1858. 

M. DE VoGtiE: Monnaies des ?vis de Nahatene, Rev. Num. 1868. 

P. DE Saxjlcy : Lettre . . . sur la Numismatique des Eois nahatJiiens de 
Pett^a. Ann. de Num. 1873. 

Ntmiismatique de la Te^re Sainte. 

B. V. Head : On Himyarite and other Arabian Imitcdions of Coins of 
Athens. Num. Chr. 1878. 

On a Emyaritic tetradrachm and the Tresor de SaKd, Num. Chr. 
•■■■1880. ■ 

G. ScHLUMBERGER : Le Trisor de SanA. Paris, 1880. 

J. H. Mordtmann ; Neue Mmjarische Miinzen. Num. Zeit. XII. (1880). 
A. Erman : Neue arabische Nachalmungen griechiscJier Mflnzm. Z. f. N. 
1882. 
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A SoRLiN-BoRLiaNY : Monnaies nahateennes inidites. Rev. Num. 
1887. 

E. Babeloy: Monnaies nahateennes inedites. Rev. Nmii. 1887. 

28. Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Parthia, Persia, and Satraps. 

H. DE Luyyes : Nnmismatique des Satrapies ef de la Fhenicie. Paris, 
1846. 

A. DE Loygpeeiee : Mois Parthes Arsacides. Paiis^ 1853-1882. 

A. jD. MoRnTMARN : ErJddnmg d. Milnzen mit Pehhi-Legenden. Abtli. I. 

Sasaniden. Zeit. cl. deutscli. morgen! and. Geseliscb. 1854. 

W. H. Waddington: Ntimismatiqne ei ChronoJogie des Bois de la 
CJmracene, Rev. Num. 1866. 

P. Gardner : The PaHhian Coinage. London, 1877. 

B. V. Head : The Coinage of Lydia and Persia. London, 1877. 

A. VOR S ALLEY : Die Milnzen d. Eonige v . Characcne, Z. f, N. VIIL 
(1881). 

J. P. Six: Le Satrape Mazaios. Nuni. Clir. 1884. 

E Droitix : Monnaies d Legendes arameennes de Characene. Rev. Num. 
1889. 

E. Babelon : Eum'smatique d'Edesse e 7 i Mesopotamie. Rev. Beige, 
1892. 

Les Monnaies des Satrapes. Rev. Num. 1892. 

BihlioiJieqtie Nationale, Catalogue : Les Perses Acliemenides, les 
Satrapes, &c. Paris, 1893. 

La Eumismatique et la Chronologie des Dynastes de la Characene. 
Journ. Intern. 1898, 

E. J. Rapsox : 3 £arIcoff 's unqnihlished Coins of the Arsacidae. Num. 
Cbr. 1893. 

E. Imhooe-Blumer : Die Munzsfdtte Babylon. Norn. Zeit. 1896. 

27. Bactria and India. 

A. CuNNiXGHAM : Coins of Alexander's Snccessors in the East. Num. 
Ciir. 1868-70. 

A.yohSallet: Naehfolger Alexandersf d, Gr. in Bacfrien it. Indieii. 

Z. f. N. VI-X. (1879-83). 

P. Gardxer: British 3 Iiiseum Cafalogtm; Greek and ScjtMc Kings 
of Bactria and India. London, 1886, 

E. J. Rapsox : Indian Coma. [BuHer’s Grundriss d, indo-ariselien 
Phiioi. u. Altertumskunde,] Strassburg, 1898. 

28. Egypt. 

A. Yox Sallet : Die Daten d, alexandrimschen Eaisermiinzen, Berlin, 
1870. 
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P. Feuarbent: Numismatique,— J^gypte ancienne. Paris, 1870-1873. 
J. BE Rouge : Monnaies des Nonies d'J^gypte, Rev. Num. 1874, and 
Ann. de Num. VI. (1882). 

R. S. Poole : British Mtiseum Catalogue : the Ptolemies, Rings of 
Egypt. London, 1883. 

British Museum Catalogue : Alexandria and the Nomes. London, 
1892. 

P. Lbkoemant : Lettre . . . sur les Monnaies iggpUemies. Ann, de 
Num. VlII. (1884). 

E. Bevillout : Lettres . . . sur les Monnaies eggptiennes. Ann. de 
Num. VIII-XIX. (1884-1895). 

B. P. Grenfell : The Silver and Copper Coinage of the Ptolemies. 
[Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Phiiadelplius, Appendix IIL] 
Oxford, 1896. 

L, SoHWABE : Die haiserlichen JSecennalien u. die alexandrmischen 
Milnzen. Tubingen, 1896. 

29 . Africa (excluding Egypt). 

L, Muller: Monnaies de T ancienne Afrique. 4 vols. Copenhagen, 
1860-1874. 

¥. BoM^eoiB MMailles grecques autonomes frappies dans la Ctjrenatque. 
Paris, 1869. 

ZoBEL BE Zangroniz : Estudio historico de la Ifoneda antigua espahola 
(Hispano-Carthaginian coins). Madrid, 1879. 

E. Drouin : Les Listes regales Mhiopiennes ei leur Autorite historique. 
Rev. Arch. 1882. 

R. S. Poole : British Museum Catalogue : the Ptolemies (Cyrenaica 
under the Ptolemies). London, 1883. 

W. E, PRIBEAUX : Coins of the Axumite D^jnastg. Num. Chr. 1884. 

E. Babelon : Monnaies de la Cgrenaique. Rev. Num. 1885. 

A. Mayr : Die antihen Munzen der Inseln Malta, Gozo, u. Pantelleria, 
Munich, 1894. 

SO. Homan and Byzantine. 

[See also § A.] 

Baron b’Ailly : Recherches sur la Monnaie romaine depuis son Origine 
jusqu d la Mart Auguste. Lyon, 1863. 

A. Missong : Zur Munzreform unfer d. rdm. Kaisern Aurelkm u. 
Diocletian. Num. Zeit. I. (1869). 

H. A. Grueber : British Museum Catalogue of Roman Coins : Roman 
Medallions. London, 1874. 

Th. Mommsen : Romisehe DenarscMtze. Z. f. N. II. (1875). 

P. Brook : NumismaUsche Untersuchungenuher die spdtererdm. Kaiser- 
zeit mit hesonderer Bezielmng auf die Munzmaricen. Z. f. N. II, 

111.(1875,76). 
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P. Lenobmakt : ^Jtiides sur les Ateliers monetaires et leurs Marques dans 
la Num. romaine. Ann. de Num. V. (1877). 

W. Pkoehner : Les Medallions de VEmpire romain, Paris, 1878. 

M. Bahrpelbt : TJe'ber die dltesten Denare Roms. Z. f. N. Y. (1878). 
A. Missong : Die VorUlufer der Wertkmhl OB auf rbm. Qoldmiinzen. 
Z. f. N. VIL (1880). 

A. DE Belfort: Recherche des Monnaies imperiales romaines non dicrites 
dam VOuvrage de Jf. Cohen. Ann. de Num. VI, (1882)— XIV. 
(1890). 

M. Bahrpeldt u. K. Samwer: Geschichte des dlteren romisehen 
Munsicesens. Vienna, 1883. 

M. Bahrfeldt : Die gefiitterten Milnzen aus d. Zeit der romisehen 
Repuhlik. Num. Zeit. XVI. (1884). 

A. Markl ; Die Reichs-Munzstatten unter der Regie rung Claudius II. 

Gothicus u. Hire Emissionen. Num. Zeit. XVL (1884). 

B. Pick : Zur TiUilatur der Fkwier. Z. f. N. XTIT. (1885); (1887). 

F. Kenner : Moneta Augusti. Num. Zeit. XVIII. (1886). 

F. Kenner : Der romische Medallion. Num. Zeit. XIX. (1887). 

Th. Mommsen : Die funfzelm Milnzsiatten der fiinfzehn diocletianischen 
Dweesen. Z. f. N.*' XV. (1887). 

F, Gnecchi : Appunii di Numismatica romana. Rivista Italiana di 
Numismatica, Iff. (1888 

F. Kenner : Romische Goldharren mit Stempeln. Arcli.-epigr. Mitt. 

aus Oest., XiI. = Num. Zeit. XX. (1888). 

A. Markl : Die Reichsmimzstditen under der Regierung des Quintillus 
u. Hire Emissionen. Num. Zeit. XXII. (1890). 

0 . Seeck : Die Milnzpolitik Diocletians u. seiner Nachfclger, Z» f. N. 
XVII. (1890). 

0 . VoETTER : Erste christUche Zeichen auf romisehen Miln m. Num. 

Zeit. XXIV. (1892). ‘ .. 

M. Bahrfeldt : Ueberprdgte Mitnzen aus d. Zeit d. rom. Repuhlik. 
Z. f. N. XIX. (1895). ' , 

R. Mo WAT: Les Ateliers monetaires imperiaux- en Guide. Rev. Num. 
1895. 

R. Mowat : Comhinaisons secretes de Lettres dans les Marques monetaires 
de V Empire romain. Rev. Num. 1897. 

J. W. Kijbitschek : Beitriiqe zur friihhgzantmischen Numismatik. 
Num. Zeit. XXIX. (1897). 

0 . Seeck : Sesterz und FolUs. N. Z. XXVIIL (1897). 

H. WiLLERS ; Mmische SilberbafTen mit Stempeln. Num. Zeit. xxx. 
.,1898., 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight in 
Geammes 

I 

EL 

10-8 r 

2 

A/ 

16.516 

3 

EL 


4 

EL 

14.01 

, 5 - 

EL 

i6-04 

6 

EL 

14.22 

7 

EL 

1 3 : 3*92 

8 

A/ 

8.03 

9 

M 

10.30 

10 

JR 

5-44 

II 

' '/A/-: 

8.36 


PLATE I 

Page 

Lydia? Striations. Oblong incuse be- 

tween two squares. Babylonic Slater. Early 
VIIc. B.C. . . ... . . 177 

Phoeaea. Seal r. Below, O. Bev. Two 
incuse squares of unequal sizes. Pliocaic 
Stater. Early VI c. B. c. . . 8,33, 176, 214 

Cyaiens. Tunny-Mi bound with fillets. Mev. 

Two incuse squares ; in smaller, scorpion. 
Cysicene Stater. Early VI e. B. c. . . .167 

Ephesus? ^OW^AO). Stag 

grazing r. [Bgv. Oblong incuse between 
two squares.] Phoenician Stater. Early 
VI c. B.c. . . . 79, 160, t68, 181, 210, 

Cyzicus. Winged female figure running 1., 
raising hem of chiton with L; in ex- 
tended r. tunny. Per. Incuse square of 
mill-sail pattern. Cysicene Stater. b.o. 500- 

450. . . . . . 119. 152, 15S, 179 

Uncertain of Ionia. Two lions’ scalps com- 
bined inversely. [Eev. Oblong incuse be* 
tween two squares,] Phoenician Stater. VII c. 

B.C. . . . . . . . . 158 

Miletus. Lion with head reverted, couch ant 
r., within frame. Piev. Three incuses ; in 
first, square, stag’s head r. ; in second, 
oblong, fox running I. and three pellets ; in 
third, quatrefoil, five pellets arranged on 
two lines in saltire. Mile$ian {"t) Staier. Nll a. 

B. c. . . . . .... 7 

Sardes (Croesus?). Foreparts of lion and bull 
confronted. Pev. Two incuse squares. Croe- 
sean Gold Stater. 2,0. 568-554 , , , 7 

Sardes (Croesus?). Similar to preceding. 

Babylonic Stater, b c. 568-554 . , . 7 

Persia. The Great King running r, with bow 
and spear, [Ber. Incuse square.] ' Siglos. 

V C. B. C... ■ "♦ ' '30, I72 

Persia (Darius I), Similar to preceding. 

Baric, b.c. 521-486 , . . . 30, 172 
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(. , No. 

„'I2 

Metal 

: E.L, 

Weigiit IX 
Grammes 

14-06 

13 

Billon 

14.37 

14 

M 

lO-II 

(pierced) 

. 15 

1 

M 

\ 

17-22 

16 

i 

/R 

7*94 


! ^ 

12-44 

/R 

17.16 

/R 

12-12 

m 

16.48 

JR 

8.51 

JR 

2.75 

I ^ 


JR 

2*93 

JR 

27-70 


Plate I {eontinueS). 

Page 

karoos ? Forepart of bull r., head reverted. 

[iStfz?. Quadripartite incuse square.] MiU^ 

Sian (^) hater. Late VI c, B. c. . . 39? ^5^ 

Xiesbos, Gorgoneion. Hev. Incuse square. 

Phoenician Stater, ca. b. c. 500 . . . 70 

Calymna. [Eudely represented aicbaie 
bearded head L, in crested helmet.] Bev, 
Ghelys, in incuse impression adapted to its 
shape. Bdbyhnic Stater. Early VI c. B. c. . 158^ 
Gyrene. Silphiimi^ silphium-seed, and lion's 
head I. Eev, Eagle’s head r. with serpent 
in beak ; infield, floral ornament ; the whole 
i n do tted incuse square. Euhoic Tetradradim. 

Late VI e. B. c. . , . . . .1 14 

Chios. Sphinx seated 1. ; in front, amphora. 

Rev, Quadripai'tite incuse square. Chian 
didrachm. Early V c. b. c. .. .. « . 39 


PLATE 11. 


Aegina. Sea- tortoise. Rev. Incuse square, 
divided into eight triangles. Aeginetic Stater. 

Early VII c. b. c . 8 

Athens. Head of Athena r. Rev, [A]0^* 

Owl and olive-spray in incuse squai'e. 

Attic Stater, ca. 560 b.c. . . 8, x6i, 169 

Haxos. Cantharus decorated with ivy and 
grapes. Rev, Quadripartite incuse square. 
Aeginetic Stater. VI c. B.a . . . 8,167 

Euboea. Gorgoneion. Rev. Bull’s head 
fiicing, in incuse square. Muhoic Teiradrachm. 
LateVIc. B.a . . . . . , 8 

Corinth. Pegasus bridled, wing curved, 
walking 1. ; below p. Rev. Incuse of 

swastika form. Coriniliian Stater, b. c. 625- 
585 - . ■ • ■ ■ . ■. . . ■ . . . . 41 

Cormth. Similar to preceding, but Pegasus 
flies. Connthian I)7'achm. b. 0.625-585 . 41 

Coreyra. Cow 1. suckling calf. Rev. Two 
oblong incuses, each containing floral de- 
vice. Cor cyraean Stater, b.c. 585-500. 9,40,117,177 
Areadia. Zeus Aphesius seated 1. with 
scept re and eagle. Rev. V\0>1[{]AA>1[5]A]. 

Head of Artemis r. in incuse square. 
Aeginetic Triobol. 480-417 b. c. . . 81, 107 

Edoiii (Getas . Man r., wearing causia, be- 
tween i wo oxen. Rev, rETABA?IAEn- 
^ H A JQ A within an incuse square 

and enclosing raised quadripartite square. 
Phoenician Octadrmhm. ca. B.c, 500 . 24, 65, i8i7t 

S.' ■■ 
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Metal 

M 

Weight in 
Gbammes 

8.39 

M 

7-48 

M 

829 

m 

5-55 


17.08 

M 

44.43 

m 

17-17 


CO 

6 

i 

17-37 

m 

3*95 


PLATE III. 

' Page 

Populonia (Etruria). Gorgoneion; beneath, 

X. Eev. plain. Euboic^ Syracusan piece of 10 
units, ca. 480 b.c, . , . . . 56 n 

Poseidonia. MOP («noa') Poseidon r. 
wielding trident. Bev, M 0 H (in raised 
letters). Similar type 1., incuse, and seen 
from behind. Campanian Stater, 550- 
480 B.c. . . . 104,152,158,161,169 

Canlonia. K!^V^ Apollo r. with branch 
in raised r., on extended 1. winged figure 
running r. ; in field r. stag. [Bev. Similar 
type 1. incuse, but winged figure absent, no 
inscr.] Italic Stater, 550-480 B.c. 103,161,171 
Zanele. ^ANK^E Dolphin 1. within 
harbour of Zanele. Eev, Incuse square 
divided into many compartments ; in cen- 
tral square, shell. Aeginetic (?) Drachm. 

Before B. c. 493 174,181 

Syracuse, Quadriga r., above which Nike 
laying hand on head of one of the horses. 

Bee. lYl^ApOjloA Female head r. 
(Arethusa?) surrounded by four dolphins. 
Incuse circle. Attic Tetradrachm. b. 0. 485- 
47B . . ’ . . . . 159? 3:61, 172 

Syracuse. Quadriga r., horses crowned by 
fijung Nike. In exergue, lion r. Bev, 

A I OA' Laureate head r. (Nike) 
surrounded by dolphins. Incuse circle. 
Demareteim {Attic Decadrachm) . b.c. 480 

65,159,161,172,260 

Gela. [Quadriga r. , horses crowned by flying 
Nike,] Bev, < E A A ? Forepart of human- 
headed bull r. Incuse circle. Attic Tetra- 
drachm. ca. B.c. 485. . . , 161,171 

Sybaris and Poseidonia. VM 
Poseidon r. wielding trident. Bee, MOH 
Bull standing r. Concave field. Italic 
Litra. ca. B.c. 453-448 . . . . .115 

Agrigentum. AKPAT Two eagles r. on 
hare. Bev. AKpArAHtT!]A/oA/ Crab ; 
below, Seylla 1. [Formerly in Ashburnham 
Collection.] Attic Tetradrachm, LateVc, b.c. 163 
Velia. Female headr Bev, VEAH Owl on 
olive-branch; in field r., A. Campanian 
Drachm, 500-450 b.c. . . . , .61 
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Metai, plate IV. 

Gbammes , ' Pagb 

M 856 Magnesia ad Maeandrum. GEM!^- 
TOKAEO^ Apollo standing r., holding 
long laurel-branch. Eev, M A Eagle hying, 
in dotted incuse square. [Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.] Attic Didrachm. ca. 460B.C. 71 w 
M II 88 Gortyna. Goddess seated in tree. Eev, Traces 

of inscription V\OlV\VTSOA. Bull 1. i 
Incuse circle. -< 4 egr^^^e^^c /Stater, ca. 431-400 163,204 
M 17*18 Athens. Head of Athena r. Bet’. AGE Owl 
and olive-branch, in incuse square, Attic 


Tetradracimi. Mid. V c. b. c. . . . .162 

IR 11.67 Gortyna. Goddess seated in tree. Bey. Bull 

r., licking r. hind-leg. Concave field. 
Aeginetic Stater. Early IV c. b c. . . . 204 

JE. — Eleusis. Triptolemosi.in winged car drawn 

by serpents. Eev. [E]AEYjS[ 1 ] Pig n 
standing on ‘ bacchos.* In exergue, pig's 
head r. and ivy-leaf. Mid. IVc. b.c. . . 81 

/R 8-55 Corinth. Pegasus 1 . Below, Eev. Hel- 

ineted head of Athena 1 . ; behind, palmette. 
Concave field. Corinthian Stater, ca. 400- 
33SB.0 . 169 


5*70 Trapezus. [Male head I, wearing wreath.] 

Eev. TPA Table, on which bunch of 
grapes (?). Babylonic Drachm. IV c. b.c. . 176 

EL 255 Phocaea. Female head 1 ., hair in kerchief ; 

beneath, seal. [Bey. Mill-sail incuse square.] 
Phocaean Sixth, ca. 400 b.c. . . 15,65,119 

EL 2-52 Lesbos. Female head three-quarters r. 

[Eev. BulFs head 1 , in incuse square.] 
Lesbian Sixth. Early IV c. b.c. . 15, 105, 120 

12-21 Thebes. Boeotian shield. Rev. EHAMI 
(altered in the die from E H P A) above, rose. 
Aeginetic Stater* ca. 378-362 b. 0. . 108, 124 

M 11*54 Ehaestiis. T A AX 1 [N] Tales hurling stones. 

[Bey. <I> A ICTlflN Bull butting r.] 
netic Stater. IVc. b.c. . . , , . 170 

M 1 1 *08 Tarsus, Satrap Mazaeus. Baaltars seated 
1 . ; his name in Aramaic (nn‘?3?2). Bey. Lion 
devouiing bull ; beneath, walls of Tarsus. 

In Aramaic, "j‘?m h'p n nio, Mazaeus, 

who is over Eber-nahara and Cilicia. Baby- 
Ionic Stater* ca .* 362-328 b . c. . 97, 169, 206 

m iX'55 Samos. ^YN Infant Heracles strangling 
serpents. [Bey. ^ A Lion's scalp, in incuse 
circle.] B^odto rndmete. ca. 394 -365 B.c. 112, 173 


S 2 
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No, 

I 

Metal 

M 

■Wetoht in 
Grammes 

14.29 

2 

M 

11.87 

3 

/R 

13.21 

4 

A/ 

9*10 

5 

IR 

15.18 

6 

fR 

14.68 

7 

/R 

: j 

12.14 

8 

EL 

1 . 15-95 

9 

m 

15 - 3 ^ 

10 

A/ 

r- 

00 

CO 

II 

M 

14.44 

12 

m 

12.03 


PLATE V. 

PAO® 

Ampbipolis. Head of Apollo, three-quar- 
ters r. Rev, AM4>1 PoAlTEXlN iu 
square frame, within which are a race- 
torch and A. Incuse square. Phoenician 
Stater, ca. 400 bo.. . • 160, 163, 173 

Elis. [Eagle to r., tearing a hare. (Counter- 
mark, double-axe.)] Rev. F A Hike seated 
1. on basis, holding palm-branch ; in exergue, 
olive-spray. Incuse circle. Aeginetic Stater. 

ca. 400 B.C. 163 

Gyrene. Head of Zeus Ammon, three-quar- 
ters 1,, in wieath. Rev, V ^ Silphium 
plant. PA 

AVI 

P}ioe7iician Stater, ca. -^ooB.c. . . .173 

Pantieapaeuni. Head of Satyr, thi-ee- 
quartersl. Rev, HAN Griffin holding spear 
in mouth ; he stands 1. on an ear of corn. 
Crimean Gold Stater, ca. 350B.C. . 18, 33,40 

Hhodes. Head of Helios, three-quarters r. 

Rev, [P]OAlO[fsi] Kose wi th bud. In field, 
sphinx 1. The whole in incuse square. Rho- 
dian Tetradradm, Early IV c. B. c. 10,39,169,176 
Cyzicus, Satrap Pharnabazus. cpAP- 
[N]ABA Head of Fharnabazus r. in Per- 
sian head-dress. [Rev. Prow 1. ; below, 
tunny. Incuse circle.] Phoenician Stater. 
ca. 410 B.o. . . , .... 96 

Delphi. Head of Bemeter 1., veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev. AMcblKTlo- 
N IlN Apollo with lyre and laurel-branch 
seated 1. on omphalos ; in front, tripod. 
Concave field. Aeginetic Stater, ca. 346B.C. 118,169 
Cyziens. Bearded head I, in laureate pileus 
(Cabeiros?) ; below, tunny. [Rev. Mill-sail 
incuse square.] Qyzicene Stater , . 14,119 

lasus? Satrap Tissaphernes ? Head of 
Satrap r. in Persian head-dress. [JKey. 

B A ^ I A Lyre.] Phoenician Stater, ca. 412- 

408 E. O, . 164 

Dampsacus. Bearded head 1. as on no. 8. 

[Rev, Eorepart of winged horse r. in incuse 
square.] Zampsacene Gold Stater, ca. 394- 
350 B.c. . . . . . . 120, 164 

Clialeidiee. Head of Apollo I. Rev. X[ AlA- 
KlAEnN Lyre ; above, tripod. Phoenician 
Stater. Early IV c. B.c. ... . 108 

Plienetis. [Head of Bemeter 1. ; behind, 

PO.] Rev, <i>EMEnr'J Hermes, eaduceus 
in 1%, carrying infant Areas j between legs 
of Hermes, O . Aeginetic Stater, ca. 350 b. c. 169, 1 70 
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BtffiTAL 

/R 

/R 


JR 

JR 


JR 

JR 

JR 


JR 


/Weight IN 
Geammes 

17.44 


17.43 


17.15 


4283 


15-00 

43-36 

17.36 


7*74 


I PLATE VI. 

I Page 

H axos (Sicily). Head of Dionysus r. wearing 
i vy- wreath. .EeiJ. AX I O Silonus seated 

on ground, raising cantharos to his lips. 
Incuse ' circle, Attic Tetraclraekm. ca. 460 
B.c. . . . . . . 159,162,319 

Seliniis (Sicily). River-god l^EAf 1^0:2 1. 
sacrificing with patera at altar, before which 
a cock ; in his I. a laurel-branch ; behind 
him. selinon-leaf and bull on basis. [Ret?. 
V\olTV\OV\IA3B^ Apollo and Artemis 
ill quadriga 1., Apollo shooting with his 
bow.] Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 460B.C. , . 173 

I^^axos (Sicily). Types similar to no. i, but 
on rev. ivy grows beside Silenus, who holds 
thyrsus. Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 415 b.c. , 162 

Syracuse. ^YPAKo^lflN Head of Per- 
sephone 1 , wearing wreath of corn ; around, 
four dolphins ; in field A ; below, traces of 
signature EYAI NlE. [Rev. Quadriga 1. ; 
above, Kike crowning charioteer ; below, on 
steps, shield, greaves, cuirass and helmet ; 
below which AO [A] A.] Attic Decadrachm. 
ca. 400B.C. . . . . 65,159,163,193 

’Thurium. Head of Athena r. Bev. GOY- 
PI-H-lsj H Bull butting r. Incuse square. 

Italic Distater, ca. 440 b.c. . . 117,163 

Syracuse. ^YPAl<O^|0N Head of Are- 
thusa 1, ; around, four dolphins, on lowest 
of which Ki M0N. Rer. Similar to no, 4, 

Attic Decadrachm. ca. 400 b. c. 65, 159, 163, 172, 193 
Syracuse. APEOO^A Head of Arethusa 
facing, dolphins amid her hair. On d iadem, 
KlMaN. JSeo. SYPAKoginH Quad- 
riga L, Nike above advancing towards 
cliarioteerj meta overturned beneath horses* 
feet ; in exergue, ear of corn. Attic Teira- 
drachm. . . . , . , 163, 172 

Terina. Head of Nike r, in laurel- wreath ; 
behind head, d>. Bcv. TEPlHAloH 
Nike, holding cadueeus and bird, seated r. 
onhydria. liaUcStaier, ca. 420B. c. . 158,163 


m 


PLATE VIL 


24*39 


Philip II of Macedon. Head of Zeus I* 

Bev. <j>IAl nP oY Youth on horseback to 
r. carrying palm-branch; in field, bee. 
Bhoenician Stater. 359“336e. c. , . 9,171 



GEEEK AND KOMAN COINS 


Weight in 
Geammes 

8.62 


8*62 


17.26 


8.62 


17-21 


17*11 


27.77 


X 4-79 


17.24 


16.85 


Plate VII {continued), 

Paqb 

Philip II of Maeedon. Yoiitliftil male head 
r. B,&o. 01 A( nPO Y Biga to r. In field, 
thunderbolt. Philippeus . 358-336 b.c. 9,164, 177 
Philippi. Head of Heracles r. in lion’s skin, 

Bev, 0 IA[nnnN Tripod; above, palm- 
branch ; to r., Phrygian cap. Gold Stater. 

358336B.C 20,83 

Alexander III of Maeedon. Head 
Heracles r. in lion’s skin. Bev, AAEZ- 
ANAPoY Zeus seated 1., with eagle 
and sceptre. In field 1 ., prow. Attic Tetra- 
drachm. 336-323 b.c. . , 10, 171, X72, 178 

Aradus, imitation of Alexander III. Head 
of Athena r. ; on helmet, coiled serpent. 

E&v. A A E 3 E A N A P O Y Nike 1. with wreath 
and trophy-stand. In field I. Phoenician 
inscription (of A[radus]), r. AP in 
monogram. Gold Stater, ca. sroB. 0. . 9 > 

Xiysimaehus of Thrace. Head of Alexander 
the Great r., with ram’s h orn . Bev. BA^I- 
AY€IMAXo[Yj Athena 
seated 1 . holding Nike. In field, cornuco- 
piae and lyre. Attic TetradracJim. 306-281 
B.C . . . 10 

I Bemetrius Polioreetes. Head of Deme- 
trius r., diademed, with bull’s horn (as 
Bacchus). iBev. BAZIAE-J^Z AHMH- 
TPloY Poseidon 1 . leaning on trident. 

Two monograms.] Attic Tetradrachm. 306- 
286B.C. . . . . , , . 10 

Ptolemy II of Egypt, and family. 0 E fl N 
Busts jugate r, of Pt olemy I and Bereni ce I, 
diademed. Bev. A AEA 0 nN Busts jugate 
r. of Ptolemy II and ArsinoS II, diademed. 
Behind, shield. Phoenician Octadrachm. 

277 B.c. or later . . . . . 65,185 

Ptolemy I of Egypt. Head of Ptolemy I 
r., diademed. fBev. PToAEMAfOY 
BAIIAEaZ Eagle 1 . on thunderbolt. 

In field 1 . E A in monogram (Sa[Iamis] in 
Cjprus).!^ Phoenician Stater. 305-284 b.c.. 10 

Bemetrius Polioreetes. Nike blowing 
trumpet on prow 1. Bev. AHMHTPfOY 
B A E i A E E Poseidon 1. wielding trident. 

Two monograms. Attic Tetradrachm. 306- 
286 B c. ' . : . . . ' . ■ V 10, 175 

Seleucus I of Syria. Head of Seleueus r., 
wearing helmet made of skin of bull’s head, 
and lioti^s skin round neck. fiSer. BAEl- 
AE-n.1 SEAEYKoY Nike r. placing 
wreath on trophy .] Attic Tetradrachm. 306- 
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No,; 

I 


Metal 

N 


/R 

/R 

/R 

/R 

N 

/R 


Weight in' 
Grammes 

8.31 


17.16 


10.71 


17.00 


16.64 


i6.8s 


16.87 


8.63 


16.69 


A? I i6-4S 


PLATE Vin. 

Page 

Diodotns of Baetria. Head of Diodotus r., 
diademed. JKeir. BASiAE-H-S AloAO- 
ToY Zeus 1 , hurling thunderbolt, aegis on 
his arm ; in field 1 ., wreath and eagle. Gold 
Stater, ca. 250 b.o. . , . . . 10 

Mithradates H of Pontus. Head of Mithra- 
dates Hr., diademed. {Eev, BAZlAEflZ 
MiOPAAAToY Zeus seated 1 . with 
eagle and sceptre; in field 1., star and ci*esc- 
ent; thi^ee monograms.] Attic Tetradrachm, 

240-190? B.C . 164 

Alexander of Epirus. Head of Zeus r., 
wreathed witli oak. Rev, AAEIANAPOY 
[T0]Y NEOPTOAEMOY Thunderbolt. 

In field, eagle r. Corcyrean Stater, 342-326 b. a 164 
Antimachns of Baetria. Head of Anti- 
machus r., wearing diadem and causia. 

[Rev. BAZIAEnZ GEoY ANTIMA- 

XoY Poseidon standing to front, with 
trident and pnlm*branch. Monogram in 
field.] Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 200B. c. . 164 

Side, Head of Athena r. (Countermark, 

E4)E and bow in bow-case). Nike 1 . 

carrying wreath ; in field 1. pomegranate 
and AH.] Attic Tetradrachm, ea. 100 b. c, , 39 

Aetolia. [Head of Heracles r. in lion's skin. ] 

Rev. [All TnAn[rsl] Aetolm seated r. on 
pile of shields, r. resting on spear ; in field, 
letters and monogram. Attic Tetradrachm, 
279-168 B.C. . . . . . . 108 

Philip V of Maeedon. On a Macedonian 
shield, head of the hero Perseus 1 . in winged 
bonnet, harpa over shoulder, with features 
of Prince Perseus. [Be??. BAZ 1 AEI 1 !lZ 
<t>l Al I * I ^ O Y Club, three monograms. The 
whole in oak- wreath, outside which, sword.] 

Attic Tetradrachm. 220-178 b.c. . 159,171 

Alexan der II of Syria. Head of Alexander r. , 
diademed. Rev. [B] AZIAEHZAAEZ- 
ANAPoY OEOY EnicDANoYZ 
N1KH0OPOY Zeus seated 1 . with Nike 
and sceptre. Gold Stater. 128-123 b.c. . 12 

Perga. Head of Artemis r., laureate, quiver 
at shoulder. \Rev, A P T E M I A o ^ E P- 

r Al AZ Artemis 1 . with wreath and 
scepti*e, accompanied by liind ; in field, 
s-Tj^hixi-s. T.\ Attic Tetradrachm. lie. b.c. 164,169 
Smyrna. Head of Cybele r., turreted. Rev. 
XMYPNAI^N and monogram in oak- 
wreath. He. B.o. 11,164,169 
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Weight m | 
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2.11 1 

1 

■ ■ 

!R 

I. 

' '1 

. 16.83 . 1 

IR 

13.41 

JR 

23.97 

JR 

1.81 

M 

■ ■: 

A/ 1 

8.23'^ ■ 

I 

■■■ 1665 , 


PLATE IX. 

Epidaurus (Achaean League). Head of Zeus 
r., laureate. Rev, In laurel- wreath AX in 
monogram. Above monogram, serpent j in 
field SQ. Aeginetic TrioboL III c. b. c. 10, 112 

■ II ■ 

Byzantium (imitation of Lysimachus\ Head 
of Alexander the 6rreat r. with ram’s horn 
and diadem. Rev. BASfAEnS AY 2 |. 
MAXoY Athena seated 1. holding Nike. 

In field, monogram ; on seat BY; in exergue, 
trident. Attic Tetmdraehm. II c. B.c. ii, 154, 178 
Byzantium. Head of Hemeterr. veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev. [EjPlOAYM- 
FloAnp[oY]^ Poseidon seated r. In 
field 1 . nj r. monogram. Phoenkmi Stater. 
ca. 280-270 B 0. . . . . . , 106 

Chaleedon. Head of Bemeter 1*. veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev. KAAX Apollo, 
with bow and arrow, seated r. on omphalos. 

In field, monogram and AL Phoenician 
Stater, ca. 280-270 b. 0, . * . « 106 

Masieytes (Lycian League). Head of Apollo 
r.lanreate, bow at shoulder. Rev. AYKIQhi 
MAE Lyre in incuse square. J2Wian(?) 
Jhrachm. i68-ea. 81 b. c. . . 88,111,153 

Hyrrhiaeliium. MoNoYNloS Cow r, 
suckling calf ; toi% , ear of corn ; in exergue, 
grapes Rev, AYP AAMHNOZ Boiible 
fioral pattern within square. 229-100 b. c. . 121 

Athens. Head of Athena Par thenos r. Rev. 

A 0 E BAZIAE. MiOPAAATHI 
API ST I UN Owl on amphora; in field, 
star between two crescents.. The whole in 
olive-wreath. 87-6 b c. . . . 87,200 

Athens. Head of Athena r. Rev. A 0 E. 
ANTIOXOS KAPAIXOS MEMAN, 

Owl on amphora ; in field, elephant ; on 
amphora I ; below Zcp. The whole in olive- 
wreath. Shortly before 175 b.c. « 21,130 


PLATE X. : : 

1 Ai 14-97 Tiridates Hof PaartMa. Head of Mng l., 
diademed. Sev. BAEIAEOC BACl- 
AEpN APCAKDC EVEPPET.V 
AlKAiaV EnHANDVC [-I-IIAEA- 

AHNDC King seated 1., holding Hike. 
Rebased Attic Tetradrachm. 33-32 b.c. . .160 

1 An Olyrnpiodorus was prostates of Byzantium in 221 e.c,, but this coin is probablv to 
be connected with another person of that name. 
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12.47 

fft 
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JE 

— 

JR 

16.76 

JR 

n.51 

JR 

16. 8 

JR 

T 3-04 

JR 

3.76 


Plate X {continued)* 

'/'Page 

Fergamum. Cista mystica with serpent 
issuing from it ; the whole in ivy- wreath. 

Rev. nEP in monogram.. Bow in bow- 
case between two serpents. In field r. j race- 
torch. Cistophorm. ca. 200-133 b.c. . . 39 

Pex'seus of Maeedon. Head of Perseus r., 
diademed. \Eev. BASIAEnZ HEP- 
ZEnZ Eagle on thunderbolt; in field, 
three monograms, one of HIIlfAos; the whole 
in oak- wreath, below which, plough.] Attic 

Tetradrachm. 178-168 b.o 164 

AntioelinsVI of Syria. Head of Antioehus 
r. radiate. , B A Z 1 A[E 11 Z] A N T i - 

oXo[V 3 Eni4)ANoV[Z] AfoNV- 

Z[OV] Panther 1. holding palm- branch. 

In field ZTA.] Serrated edge, 145-142 
B.o. . . . . . . . 150? 154 

Maeedon. Head of Artemis r. on Mace- 
donian shield. Rev. MAKEAOhlnN 
Club ; above LEG and hand holding olive- 
branch. The whole in oak-wreath. Attic 
'Tetradrachm. After 146 b.c. . . 11,88,159 

Apamea (Phrygia). [In ivy-wreath, cista 
mystica, from which issues serpent.] Rev. 

LENTVLVS IMPERAToR KAZ- 
ToPo[]E - - -] Bow-case between two 
serpents. In field 1. bow and [AjTTA, r. 
double flute. Cisiophorus. 56-53 b.c. . . 88 

Mithradates TI the Great of Pontus. 

Head of Mithradates r., diademed. Rev. 

BA^IAEjQ^ M10PAAATOV EV- 

riATOPO^ stag 1. browsing. In field, 
star and crescent, two monograms, and 
BKZ (222I; below 0 . The whole in ivy- 
wreath. Attic TeiradraeJm. b. o. . 165 

Asealon. Head of Cleopatra r., diademed. 

[JSer. AZKAAnNiTnH lEPAZ AZY- 

A O Y Eagle 1. with palm-branch on thunder- 
bolt; in field, monogram and LfsiS (year 
55 ^.] 50-49 B.o. . . . . . .165 

Areheiaus of Cappadocia. Head of Arche- 
laus r,, diademed. Rev. basiaegz 
APXEAAoVtIAonATPIAoSToY 
KTIZTOV Club. Date KB. 15-14 B.a . 165 
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/R 
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7*82 

A/ 

8-59 

A/ 

4.67 

/R 

4 -II 


17*11 

yR 

27.77 

A/ 

3-41 

yR 

4.32 

Ay 

3*37 


I-O? 

yR 

2.24 


PLATE XL 

Pag® 

Tarentum. Boy on horseback r. placing 
wreath on head of horse j another boy 
examining horse's hoof. In field 0. J2er. 
TAPAS, with shield and trident to 1. on 
dolphin; below, E and waves. Concave 
field. 344-334 B.c. . . 62,172,175,181 

Tarentum. Veiled head of Demeterr. In 
front TAP A and dolphin, behind E- Bev. 

T A P A N T i N n N Taras supplicating Po- 
seidon. In field r. T and star ; below seat, 

K ; on an incision, HI. Concave field. 
344-334 B-c* • • • • • 60, 17s « 

Etruria. XX Young male head I, wi*eathed. 

Bev, Bull 1., above which, bird flying with 
wreath in beak ; in field I, star ; in exergue 
in Etruscan characters F E L Z P A P 1 (retro- 
grade). Concave field. Mid. IVc. E.o. . 55 

Syracuse. ^YPAKoCIXlN Head of 
Athena three-quarter face 1. ; around, four 
dolphins. Bev, ^YPAKo^inN AEY- 
KA^[ni^] Leukaspis, with shield, hel- 
met, and sword, fighting to r. with spear; 
behind him, altar ; in front, ram lying on 
its back. Attic Drachm. Eaiiy IV c. b.c. . 187 

Carthage. Head of Persephone 1, wreatlied 
with com ; around, dolphins. Rei\ Horse's 
head 1, ; behind, palm-tree ; below, Phoeni- 
cian letter ([n:njt) ~ the camp). Concave 
field. Attic Tetradmchm. Mid. IV c. b.c. -9,97 
Hiero II of Syracuse. Head of Hiero 1., 
diademed. [Ee??. BA^IAEO^ lEP II- 
Nike driving quadriga r. ; above, 
star; in field r. K.] Piece of 32 Litrae. 
270-216 B.c. . , . . . . 10,164 

Capua. Janiform head, Per. Ro MA Two 
soldiers taking oath over a slain pig held 
by a third kneeling between them. Cam* 
panian dracJm. End of IV c, b.c. . , 60 

Rome. Head of Eoma r. ; behind, X, Bm. 

R O M /X. The Biosciui on horseback 
charging to r. Denarius.. Slioi'tly after 
'268B.C. ■ . , . . 47, 53 ? 170,, 187 

Rome. Head of Mars r. ; behind, 4^X. Bev. 

R O M A Eagle r. on thunderbolt. 60 Scs- 
terces. ca. 2iT jB.€. , , . . : : ' , 54,;99 

Rome. Types as on no. 8 ; behind head, I I S 
Sestertim. Shortly after 268 b.c, . 47,170,187 

Rome. Types as on no. 8 ; behind head, V. 
(}uindrim. Shortly after 268 b.c. 47, 170, 187 
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Metal 

IR 
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2.88 

R 

3*95 

R 

4*05 

IR 

3*95 

N 

10-72 

IR 

3-87 

M 

3-93 

jR 

4*08 

IR 

4*02 

M 

3.64 


Plate XI {continued). 

Page 

Rome. Head of Jupiter r. laureate. Rm 
RoMA Victory r, crowning trophy; at 
her feet, a sow (moneyer’s symbol). Vic- 

tOTZCttU'S m # • • • ♦ 4*7 

Italian Allies. ITALIA Head of Italia r. 

Ret). The Dioscuri riding r. and 1 . In 
exergue, in Oscan characters, C. PAPi(ws) 

C. (jiKws). Denarius, 90-89 b.C!. . 99,113 

Italian Allies. Head of Italia 1 . ; inscrip- 
tion in Oscan, MVTIL(ms) EMBRATVR 
Rev, Two soldiers taking oath over a pig 
held by a kneeling man. In exergue, in- 
scription as on no. 13. Denarius. 90-89 b.c. 99,113 


PLATE XIL 

Rome. RoMA Bust of Roma 1. In field 
1. Ber. P. l^RVA Three citizens en- 
gaged in voting; on a tablet in the back- 
ground, P. Denarius, 99-94 b. c. . . 132 

Rome. L« SV L L A Head of Venus r. and 
Cupid 1. with palm. Rer. IMPER ITE- 
RVM Two trophies, lituus and ewer. 
Aurms, 87 b.c. . . . 54,100,171^,173 

Rome. FA VST VS Head of Diana r. ; 
behind, lituus. Rev. FELIX Sulla seated 
1. ; before him, Bocchus kneeling, holding 
up olive-branch ; behind him, Jugurtha, 
hands bound, kneeling. Denarius, 62 b.o. 176 
Rome. L. ROSC Head of .luno Lanuvina 
1*. in goat-skin head-dress. Behind, helmet. 

Ren, FAB AT Girl bringing food to*the 
dragon of Lanuvium. Behind, club. Ser- 
rated edge. Denarwes. 70 B a. . . . 154 

Rome. [M SiCAVR AED CVR [ElX 
SCREXARETAS Aretas, king of Kaba- 
tbaeans, kneeling r. beside camel. Rev, 

[P] HVP(S)AEVS AED CVR C 
HVPSAE COS PREIVER [CA]PTV 

Jupiter in Quadriga 1, Denanws. 58 b.c. « 190 
Rome. M OjNiETA Head of Moneta r. 

Rev, T. CAR I $1 VS Moneyer’s instru- 
ments and cap of Vulcan. The whole in 

wreath. Denarius. 45 b. c 145 

Rome. CAESAR. DICT PERPETVo 
Head of Julius Caesar r. wreathed. Rev, 

L. B VC A Caduceus, fasces, axe, globe, and 
clasped hands. Dmama 44 b.c. . . 100 
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Pi,ATB XII {continued). 

Page 

AsiaProvincia. [ 1 MP- 1 X«TR*P 0 «V Head 
of Augustusr.] Bev. COM ASIA E Hexa* 
style temple of ROM* ET A VG VST* at 40, 
Pergamum. ^ Qistophoric Medallion * 19B.0, 89, 189 

BomI [NERO CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. 

GER. P.M. TR. P. IMP. H. Head of 
Keren] B&V). SECVRlTASAVGVSTt. 

S. C. Securitas seated r. before an alto, 
beside which is a torch. In exergne I K 
Dupondius, 54-68 a. n. . . . . . 15 

Borne. CAESAR Head of Angnstus n 
iSen AVG VST VS Bull!. Auretts, 27B.C. 54,165 
Borne. HERO CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. 

G E R. P. M . T R P. P. P. Head of Nero L 
laureate, Bev, DECVRSIO. S. C. The 
Emperor armed with a spear on horseback 
to n, accompanied by a mounted soldier 
carrying a vexilium. Seaicrims, 54-^8 a. n. 25 


PLATE XIII. 


Sardes. MHTPonoAIC • CAPAIC . 
ACIAC . AVAIAC • eAAAAoC - A 

Veiled and turreted bust of the city r. [JKe??, 

eni eoVA.€PMod)lAov. A* APX* 
CAPAIAHnH * B . HenKopOH 

Hades in quadriga r. carrying oft Perse- 
phone; above horses, Eros.] 238-244 A. n. . 91 

Cyzieus. A V roupdrcop i^C A I aap Aov/aos A I Aioy 
AWprjkios KoMMoAOC AVrovcrro? 
CEBoffTos SyCeBrjs CVTn'^s PflM- 
Aloc HPAKAHC Bust of Oommodus 1 . 
laureate, wearing lion's skin, f Bev, K V X I - 
KHNOH NEnKopnH Cyzieus stand- 
ing, placing hand on head of horse.] 191- 

193 A.D. ■ . . , , ... , „ ; 9i, 

Bhoemetalees of Bosporus. Head of 
Hadrian r. Below, 0 KY (429). Bev. 

BAClAeCDC PolMHTAAkoYBust of 

Bhoemetalees n, diademed ; in front, club. 
132-133 A,.n. . . . . . 18,86,210 

Bithynia. A V To^pariup K A I Cap T P A 1 avds 
A API A N OC C € Baerroy Head of Hadrian 
r, Bev, KOltJON BeiOYlsJlAC Octa- 
style temple of the Bithynian Koivov i in 
exergue, prow. 117-138 a. n. . . . 118 
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Plate XIII ieoniimeS). 

\ , . T'AGm 

Abydus. [j^S/roKparcap KAIffa/f ho’^nm 

cenxiMioc ceovHPoc nePTi- 

Bust of Sept. Severus r.l Mm>. 611 ! 

APX OVTOS 0 ABA' npoKAoV ABV AH- 
vSiv Leander swimming towards lighthouse 
of Sestus, in which stands Hero with lighted 
lamp. 193-211 A.i>. • • . , • . 176 

Pergamum. 0 €AN PHMHN Bust of 
Roma r., wearing turreted crown. Rev, 
OeON CVMKAHTON Bust of the 
Roman Senate r, Ic. a.d. . . 91, i88 

Conana (Pisidia). [AYTo/fpara;p KaFcrap 

TT o trkios A f fClvpios r A A A ! H hJ o c 

CEBao-ros Head of Galiienus r.i Rev, 
KoHANeCjON Zeus with scepti'e ; in 
field, 0 . 253-268 A. n. . . * .151 

Samos. [ Map/co? A V Pr^Kios KO M fxo^os AN" 

T ripfivos Bust of Commodus r.] Rev. 

C A M I II N Cultus statue of Samian Hera, 
wearing polos, round which serpent twines, 
and holding patei*a with pendent fillet in 
each hand; beside her, Nemesis, with r. 
hand on her breast. 180-192 a.d. . . 169 

Ephesus. [AAPIANOC KAICAP 
OAYMniOC Bust of Hadrian r.] Rev, 
ecj)ecinN Temple of Artemis, contain- 
ing statue of the goddess, and showing 
reliefs in the pediment and on the lower 
drums of the columns. [BibL Nat., Paris. 1 
129-138 A. D. ..... 169,174 


PLATE XIV. 


IE 


M 

6.73 


Elis. [AYTOKPATWP AAPIAMOC 

Bare head of Hadrian r.] Rev, HAG I [ Cl) N] 

Head of Zeus Olympius of Pheidias r. lau- 
reate. [Bibliothbque Nationale, Paris.] 
117-138 A.D. . - . . * . ^75 

Caesarea (Cappadocia). [AAPIANOC 
C6BACTOC Head of Hadrian r.] Rev. 
YHATOC r. n ATHP JlATpldo^. Figure 
of the Emperor on Mt. Argaeus ; in field, 
sun and crescent. 119-138 a. d. . 12,^9, 174 
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/E 
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Plate XIY [contimed). 

.Page 

Antioehia (Pisidia). [IMPerator CAESar 
Liicius S E Ptimius SEVERVS PE Rtinax 
A V Gusfcus. Head of S. Severus r. laureate.] 

Bev. COLonia CAE Sarea ANTI OCHia. 
Senatus Romanus (?). Mto, wearing Phry- 
gian cap, crescent at shoulders, stands to 
front; in 1 . Nihe carrying trophj’-; r. rests 
on sceptre ; 1. foot on bulFs head ; beside 
him, cock. 193 -an A. n. . . , . 95 

Myra (Lycin). [ A YT oKpajaup K A f cap 

Mtlp/cos ANTft/vtpj roPAl ANGC C6Ba- 
(Ttos Bust of Gordian III r. laureate.] Rev. 
MvpeooN Simulacrum of Artemis Eleu- 
thera in a tree which is attacked by two 
men with axes and defended by two snakes. 
238-244 A. n. . . . . . . . 170 

Alexandria (Egypt). [A^ro/cpdrcyp i<.ai<xap 
FToirAtoff AIkIvvio^ Oy aXepiavds TAAAlH- 
NOC €V<reiS^5 CVryx^s Qe^aaros Bust of 
Gallienus r. laureate.] Rev. L A (year 4'. 

Bust of Sarapis 1 ., wearing m 0 dius ; behind, 
sceptre. 256-257A. n. . . . , 12,90 

Laodicea (Phrygia). [ioVAIA AoMNA 
C B&acri) Bust of Domna r. In a counter- 
mark , head of an Emperor. ] Rev. A A O A I - 

KenN NenKopnN Tyche holding 

patera and statue of Zeus stands between„ 
wolf and hoar; in field, TFH (=88). 

211 A.n. 17X 187 

AntioeMa (Syria). [KAIZAPoS SEBA- 
Z T C) Y Head of Augustus r.] Rev. E T O Y Z 
A N 1 Khz Tyche of Antioch seated r. on 
rock, holding palm- branch ; at her feet, 
I'iver-god swimming r. In field, YflA (in 
monogram) f f and another monogram 
(ANTiOX?^ 2-1 B.c. . . . 12,89 

Alexandria (Egypt). [N EPHr KAAYSfos 

KAfZap ZEBa<TT<)s rEP/tavt/f^s AYTO- 

Kparojp Head of Nero r. laureate.] Rev. 

NEO. AFAG. A AIM. Serpent Agatho- 
daemon r., wearing skhent, enfolding ears 
of corn and poppy-heads. In front, LF 

(year 3). a. n 12, 90 

Cotiaenm (Phrygia). AHMOC KoJl- 
AEHN Beardless head of Demos r, fRer. 

Enr IT. AlAio.; AHMHTPIANoY in- 
TT i Kov A PXoyros Ko T i A E n N {rjpr} and 
(3)v in ligature). Helios in quadriga to fron t . ] 
253-260 A. B 91, 188 
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Plate XIV {poniinmS). 

Apamea (Phrygia). AHM02 Bearded 
bust of Demos r. Eev. n. neAAroN- 


Page 


TOG TlAmrVPlApxou AHAMenN 

Tyche standing to 1., in r. rudder, in L 
eornucopiae. 244-249A. d. . . 91,188, 212 

Hocimeum (Phrygia). 1 6 P A • B O V AH 
Bust of the Boule r. [Beu. M A K 8 A O >1 fl |sl 
[A]o|<| M8[nN] Facade of hexastyle 
temple.] He. A.n. . . . . . 188 

Hionysopolis (Phrygia). X8VC TTo< 
THoC AioNVConoAeiTON* Head 


of Zeus Poteos r., wearing taenia. Per. 
CTPATHroVNToC [C]n[C]TPA- 
ToV B.MeANAPoC Personi&ation of 
B, Maeander reolining 1., in r. reed, 1. rests 
on overturned urn from which water flows. 

H e. A.I). . . . . 91,126,171,187 


PLATE XV. 


25.83 


7-33 


24.07 


6.54 


7.23, 


Rome. IMP, CAES. VESP^IAN. 
AVG. P. M.TR. P.P.P. COS. ill Head 
of Vespasian r. laureate. Bei\ IVDAEA 
CAPTA. S.C. Judaea seated at foot of 
palm-tree, guarded by soldier. Sestertius, 

71 A.i>. . . . . . 165, 176, 189 

Rome. IMP. TRAIANVS AVG. GER. 
DAC. P. M.TR. P. COS.VI.P.P. Bust 
of Trajan r. laureate. Em. FORVM 
TRAIAN Arch of the forum of Trajan, 
Aureus, 1 17 A.n. . . . 165, 174, 180 

Rome. ANTOMINVS AVG.PIVS P.P. 

TR. P. COS ill Head of Antoninus Pius 
r . laureate, Eev. ROMA AETERNA 
S. C. Roma seated 1., holding Palladium. 
Sestertius. 1 40- 144 a. n. . . . 165, 187 

Rome. ANTON IN vs PIVS AVG. 

GERM. Bust of Caracalla r. radiate. I'Eev, 

PM, TR. P. XVlll. COS. fill. P. P. 

J upiter standing r. with sceptre and thunder- 
bolt.] Argenteus Antoninianus. 217 a. n. . 51 

Rome. DIVA FAVSTINA Bust of Faus- 
tina Senior r. Bev, AETERNITAS 
Aeternitas standing I. holding globe and 
rudder. Awreita. In or after 141 a.i>. 165. 188 
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Metal 

yR 

Weight in 
Gsammes 

3-15 

A/ 

5-II 


3*09 

£ 

— 

N 

4.22 

N 

4’45 

A/ 

4'39 


2-og 


Plate XV (continued). 

Page 

Eoman. [AHTOhiiMVS PI VS FELIX 

AVG. Head of Elagabalus r. laui'eate.] 

Sev. SAHCT. DEO SOLI ELAGA- 
BAL. Car drawn by four horses, contain- 
ing stone of Elagabalus shaded by four 
parasols. [Struck at Antioch.] Denarius, 
218-222 A.n. . . . . . . . 186 

Boman. [DIOCLETI AN VS AVGVS- 

T V S Bust of Diocletian r., laureate.] Dev, 
lOVi CONSERVATOR! Jupiter with 
sceptre and thunderbolt standing to 1., eagle 
at his feet ; in field S (60), in exergue 
SM A. [Struck at Antioch.] Aureus. 303-- 
305 A.I). . . . . . . . 55 

Roman. DIOCLETI AN VS AVG. Head 
of Diocletian r.. laureate. Rev, VICTORIA 
SARMAT. Four soldiers sacrificing before 
the gate of a camp. [Struck at Trier.] 
MMarense, 286-305 a. n. . . . . 53 

Boman. [IMP. C. DIOCLETIANVS 

P. F. AVG. Head of Diocletian r. lau- 
reate.] Rev, GENio popvn Romani 

Genius standing to 1. with coniueopiae and 
patera ; in field, XX 1 B ; in exergue, A L.E. 
[Struck at Alexandria.] FolUs. 206-305 a. n. 5 r 

Boman. CON STANTI N VS P. F. AVG. 

Head of Constantine I r. laureate. Rev. 
VOTIS . V . MVLTIS • X • Victory 
writing on shield, supported on column, 
VICTORIA AVG. In exergue, P TR. 
[Struck at Trier.] Solidus. 306-337 a,d, . 55 

Boman. Dominus Noster HONOR! VS 
P. F. AVG. Bust of Honorius facing, 
wearing diadem, and holding in r. mappa, 
in 1. sceptre surmounted by eagle. Rev, 
VOT. XXX. MVLT. XXXX Seated 
figure of the Emperor, holding mappa and 
sceptre with eagle ; in field, R V ; in 
exergue, CO MOB. [Struck at Ravenna.] 

Solidus, 395-423 A. n 165 

Constantinople, dominus Noster ERA- 
Ci^lHS PerPetuus AVI (Augustus). Bust 
of Heraclius I facing, wearing helmet, and 
holding cross in r. Rev, VICTORIA 
AVC^Hsta 6 and in exergue CoNoB 
Cross potent on three steps. Solidus, 610- 
641 A.n. 165, 17X 

Boman. D.N. FL. CL. i VLl AN VS P. F 
AV. Bust of Julian II r., diademed. Rev, 
VOT. X. MVLT. XX . in wreath ; below 
which, C O N S. [Struck atCon.stantinopIe.] 
Siligm, 361-363 a. n. , 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Abbbidviations hi inscriptions, 197. 

Abdera, standard, 34; in alliance 
with Amphipolis, 116 ; type of 
griffin, 1 17; punning types, 120. 

Abydos, Hero and Leander, 176. 
Pi. XIII. 5. 

Acanthus (IVIacedon), change in 
standard, ' 2C5 ; lion and bull, 
174 - 

Acarnania, federal coinage, 108. 

Accent in Poman inscriptions, 217. 

Accusative, names of deities in, 186. 

Achaean league, coinage of, 10, ri2. 
Pi, IX. I. 

Acragas ; see Agrigen turn. 

Acropolis of Athens as type, 174. 

Actian era, 201. 

Adada (Pisidia), 198. 

Adjectives naming issuing au> 
tiiority, 180. 

Adranum (Sicily), 43. 

Adulteration of coinage, 31, 68, 71 ; 
penalty for, 105. 

Aediles, coins signed by, 138. 

Aegae (Aehaea), form of 7, 209. 

Aegeae Cilicia), era, 201 ; form of 0 , 

Aegean Islands, standard, 36, 

Aegina, early coinage, 6,8j quality, 
13 ; electrum of 14 ; Aeginetic 
standard, 34 f., 223. PI. II. i. 

Aegium ^Aehaea), 196. 

Aemilius Scaurus, 190. PI. XII. 5. 

Aeneas at Kew Ilium, 176. 

Aenus (Thrace), standard, 38 ; type 
of Hermes, 169, 206. 

Aetna, coins of, 200 ; Aetna-Inessa, 
ib. 


Aetolla, federal coinage, 108 ; per- 
sonified, 46. PL VIII. 6. 

Africa, alliances in, I r 8. 

Agathocles of Syracuse, 10 ; titu* 
lature, 181. 

Agonistic inscriptions, 192 f. ; table, 
193 - 

Agrigen turn (Acragas), gold coinage, 
42 ; decadrachms, 65 ; eagles and 
hare, 163 ; artists* signatures, 
195; forms of a, 2085 4', 21 1 ; 
cr, 214, PI. III. 9. 

Agyrium (Sicily), 43. 

Ajax, son of O'ileus, 187. 

Alabanda (Caria), 200. 

Alaesa (Sicily), 113, 

Alba Pucentis, 59. 

Alcaeus at Mytilene, 186. 

Alexander of Epirus, stylo of coins, 
164. PL VIII. 3. 

Alexander of Pherae, 81, 180. 

Alexander III of Macedon, the 
Great, coinage, 8r, 82; standard, 
38 5 decadr-aehms, 65 ; quality, 
135 types, 17 1 : represented as 
Heracles, 172 ; at Sagalassus, 175 ; 
imitations of his coins, 10, ir, 38, 

177- PLVn.4,5- 

Alexander II of Syria, Zebina, gold 
coin, II. PL VIII. 8. 

Alexandria (Egjrpt), 12, 14, 89; 
cessation of Greek coinage, 92 ; 
inscriptions, 190 5 personifica- 
tions, t88 ; Eoman mint-marks, 
140. PJ. XIV. 5, 8; XV. 9. 

Alexandria Troas, gold, 87 n. 

Alliances, 102 f, ; within the union 
of S. Italy, 104. 
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Alloys, 13, 16 ; testing of, 24. See 
also Adulteration. 

Altar as type, 171. 

Amasia (Pontiis), altar of, 171. 

Ambianiun (Gaul), mint-marks, 
228. 

Amblada (Pisidia), title, 184. 

Amenanus, river, 187. 

Amphaxitis, 109. 

Amphictiones of Delphi, 81, T17. 
PI. Y. 7. 

Amphipolis (Macedon), standard, 
34 ; a Macedonian mint, 109 ; 
mint-mark, 178 ; facing head, 
163; race-torch, 172. PI. V. i. 

Amyntas of Galatia, gold pieces, 
87 n. 

Anastasius I, bronze coinage, 53. 

Anaxilas of Rhegium, types con- 
nected with, 175. 

Anazarbus (Cilicia), r.B.,r.r., 191 n. ; 
•yvfJLvacrLapxia^ 193 n, 

Ancyra (Galatia), 172, 

Animal types, 161, 173. 

Anthius, river, 187. 

Antimachus of Bactria, portrait, 
164. PI. VIII. 4. 

Antioch ia — Alabanda, 200. 

Antiochia (Caria), bridge over 
Maeander, 174 ; (Twapxiat 193 n. 

Antiochia (Pisidia), type of Men, 
95 ; Yictoriae DDB. NNN,, 198. PI. 

XIV. 3. 

Antiochia (Syria\ apyopofcorreia at, 
13 1 n. ; coinage d^€\<l>cov ^po)v^ 
1 13 ; silver under the Empire, 12, 
14, 89 j standard, 34 ; tetrad rach ms 
-•= 3 denarii, 74 ; coins with S. d., 94 ; 
titles of Trajan at, 182 n. ; erovs 
viov Upov, 196 ; Roman mint- 
marks, 228. PI. XIV. 7 ; XV. 6, 7. 

Antiochus II of Syria, form of 00, 
214. 

Antiochus III of Syria, defeat at 
Magnesia, ii. 

Antiochus IV of Syria, Epiphanes, 
and thedpyi/poffoirfra, 131 11. ; titles, 
185 ; Athenian coin, 122 ; form 
of (T, 214. PL IX. 8. 

Antiochus VI of Syria, PI. X. 4. 

Antiochus VII of Syria and Simon 
Maecabaeus, 85. 

Antoninianus, sr, 53. 

Antoninus Pius, titles, 182. PL 

XV. 3. 


Antonins (M.), quality of coins, 14. 

Apamea (Phrygia), Noah’s Ark, 1 70 ; 
form of 0, 212. PL X. 6 ; XI V. lo. 

Apamea (Syria b 113, 

Aphrodite as type, 169 ; temple at 
Paphos, 174. 

Apollo as type of Lacedaemon, 169, 
206; ’Apxayiras), 1 13; at Amphi- 
polis, 163 ; slaying Python at 
Croton, 170 ; with wind-god, at 
Caulonia, 171. 

Apollonia (Illyria), standard, 40 ; 
magistrates’ names, 121 ; form of.' 
e, 210, 

Aptera (Crete), artist’s signature, 
X95- 

Apulia, Tarentine standard in, 63. 

Aquileia, mint-marks, 228. 

Arabia, .standard, 33. 

Aradus (Phoeniciab standard, 33, 
PL VII. 5. 

Arcadia, federal coinage, 81, 107 ; 
full-foce coins, 16431. ; artists’ sig- 
natures (?), 195 ;u 5 (eA.es), 3 96; form 
of 5 , 209; use of /loppa, 215. PL 
11 . 8 . 

Areas and Hermes at Pheneus, 170. 

Ai'chaisms on coins, 153, 162, 203. 

Arcbelaus I of Cappadocia, 165. 
PI. X. 9, 

Architectural types, 206. 

Arcbons in Asia Minor, 128, 

Arelatum (Gaul), mint-marks, 228. 

Aretas of Nabathaea, 190. 

Arens of Sparta, 82. 

Argaeus, Mount, at Caesarea, 89, 
174. 

Argo, representation of, 189. 

Ai'gos, iron coin, 17, 18. 

Ariininum, standai*d of, 4911. 

Aristotle’s conception of money, 67. 

Ai'inenia, representation of, 187, 

Arsaces I of Parthia, 10, 

Artemis as type. 169 ; coin of Sicyon 
dedicated to, 197 ; temple at 
Ephesus, 174 ; (Xevdfpa, 170, 
184 n. ; the stag her symbol, 79 n., 
168. PL I. 4. 

Artists : Cran-engravors. 

Aryandes, 84 n. 

As of Centi'ul and Noi’thern Italy, 
59 ; of Lucoi'ia and Venusia, 63 j 
of Rome, 45 ; fall in weight, 46 f. ; 
Roman imperial, 50 ; of pure 
copper, 16. 
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Ascalon (Judaea), portrait of Oleo* 

■ patra, 165. , PI. X. 8. 

Asia Minor, local standards, 38; 
restrictions of coinage Under 
Eome, 12, 87. Asia Provincia, 

. PI.' XII.' 8.,; 

Asiarch, office of, 12q, 

Aspendiis (Pamphylia), types, 172; 
convention witli Selge, 106. 

Asylum, right of, 184. 

Atiiena as type, 169, 171, 

Athens, earliest coinage, 8, 151 n. ; its 
quality, 13, 68 ; gold, 9 ; weight 
of gold drachm, 31 ; electrum (?), 
14 ; denominations of silver, 64 ; 
archaism, 162, 203, 209 ; type of 
Athena, 169 ; treatment of head, 
161 ; olive -spi-ay, 168 ; coinage of 
^new st> le,’ II ; mint-mai-lis, 
130 ; monetary officials, 121 f . ; 
*A&€. 6 depLos, 1 81 ; gold of Mith- 
radates, 87, 200 ; forms of a, 208 ; 
0,210 ; type of Acropolis, 174 ; rela- 
tion of Athens to subject-allies, 83 ; 
Attic standard, 38, 223. See also 
Euboic- Attic. Attic tetrad rach ms 
tariffed disadvantageously, 73. 
PL II. 2 ; IV. 3 ; IX. 7, 8. 

Athletic types, 172. 

Attributes of deities as symbols, 
178. 

Audoleon of Paeonia, form of o, 212. 

Augusta Trevirorum, mint-marhs, 
229. 

August!, cult of, 183. 

Augustus, I’estores tresviri moneialesj 
134 ; coin with his portrait, 165 ; 
with q^lod viae muii, suntj 190. PI. 
XII. 8, 10; XIV. 7. 

Aui'ei, Koman, 54. 

Authority indicated by types, 17 1 ; 
by inscriptions, 180. 

Baa 1-Tars as type, 169. 

Baity Ionian weight-system, 27 ; 
standard, 32, 222, 223 ; dis- 

tribution, 33. 

Bactria, coinage of, 10. See also An- 
timachus, Biodotus, Eucratides. 
Nickel coins, 16. 

Baletium (Calabria), form of 0, 210. 

Bankers, supposed private issues, 
79. 

Barbarous imitations of Greek coins, 
9, 203, 204. 


Bars of metal as euiTency, 5 ; of 
gold from mint at Sirmio, 136. 

137- ' 

Barter, i. 

Basin far oil, 193. 

Berenice and Ptolemy I, 185. 

Billon, 16. 

Bisaltae, standard of, 34; form of 
/3, 209 ; of A, 2 1 1. 

Bithynia, icoiuuv of, 1 18. PI. XIII 4. 

Blanks, preparation of, 143 f, 148. 

Boards of magistrates, 129. 

Boats, names of, 193. See also 
Galley. 

Boeotia, shield of, 168; federal 
coinage, 107 ; foi’in of a, 208. 

Borders, 158 j of dots in imperial 
times, 204. 

Bosporus Cimmerius (Crimean 
district), gold coinage, 13. 33, 86 ; 
Tetfxal jSacrtAccas, 189 ; form of a, 
208. 

Bottiaea (Macedon), 109. 

Bouie personified, 91, 188, 

Brasidas in Thrace, 205. 

Brass, Eoman, 15, 50. 

Brescello, hoard of, 218. 

Britain, restriction of coinage, 87. 

Bronze, as a medium of exchange, 
41 ; first used for coinagis 9 ; its 
unpopularity in Crete, 69 ; quality 
of, 15; use in Sicily, 43 ; Italy 
and Rome, 41, 44 f. ; Soutii Italy, 
63; Etruria, 57 ; cessation in Roman 
Republic, 49 ; coinage of Roman 
colonies, 93 ; of provinces under 
Empire, 91. See also Copper. 

Brundisium, standard, 49 n. 

Bruttiaiis, coinage of, 61, 109. 

Brutus, coins with KOSBN, 86; with 
portrait of L Junius Brutus, 186. 

Bull, human-headed, i6r. Sardes, 
PL I, 8, 9 ; Samos (?;■, PL I. 12. 

Buthrotum, 138. 

Byzantium, iron coinage, 9, 17 ; 
standard of silver, 34 ; convention 
withChalcedon, 106 ; mint-marks, 
178, 194 ; form of iS, 208, 209 ; 
abbreviation for Kataap^ 198 ; im- 
perial silver, 90. PL IX 2, 3. 

Oaecilius Motellus (M.), type, 176- 

Caepio : see Servilius. 

‘ Oaeretan right,’ colonies with, 

92. 


T 2 
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Caosar, coinage, 100; increases 
moneyers to four, 134. Pi. XII. 7. 

Caesarea (Cappadocia), coinage 
under the Empire, 12, 14, 89 ; 
inscriptions on, 190,196; Mount 
Argaeus, 174. Pi. XIV. 2. 

Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, 191. 

Caiymna, form of incuse, 158 n. 
Pi. I. 14. 

Camai'ina i, Sicily) gold, *42 ; artists’ 
signatures, 194. 

Camirus (Rhodes), electrum, 14. 

Camp coinage of Carthage, 98. 

Campania, Roman electrum in, 70 ; 
Campanian standard, 34, 60, 61, 
223. See also Capua. 

Camulodunum, mint-marks, 228. 

Canting or punning types and 
symbols, 120, 176. 

Capricorn of Augustus, 172. 

Capros, river, 171. 

Capua, gold, 60 ; electrum, 15, 61. 
Pi. XL 7. 

Caracaila, gold, 87 ; antoninianus, 

51,53. PL XV. 4. 

Caria, silver in imperial times, 90. 

Oarisius (P.\ ico. 

Carisius (T.), 145. PI. XII. 6. 

Carteia (Spain), 138. 

Carthage, begins to coin, 9 ; military 
coinage, 97 ; electrum, 15, 71 ; 
standard, 34; heavy denomina- 
tions, 65 ; Roman colony, 136 n. ; 
Roman mint-marks, 229. PI. 
XL 5. 

Carthago Xova, 138. 

Cast coins, 73, 155 ; casting of 
blanks, 143. 

Castor and Pollux on Roman silver, 
170. . 

Catana (Sicily) gold, 42; artists’ 
signatures, 194, 195 ; form of o, 
208; in alliance with Leonti ui, 
115 ; coins with name of Aetna, 
200. 

Cauionia (Bniltium), a member of 
South Italian union, 103 ; type of 
Apollo with wind-god, 171 ; 
treatment of human figure, 161, 
Pi. III. 3. 

Gelendeiis (Cilicia), standard, 36. 

Centenionaiis, 52. 

Chalcedon, convention with By- 
zantium, 106 ; abbi*eviation for 
iCaiVap, 198. Pi. IX. 4. 


Chalcidice, standard, 34, 38; federal 
coinage, 108. PL V. ii. 

Chalcis and the Euboie standard, 
37; standard of Clialcidian 
colonies, 36. 

Chalcus. 37, 64. 

Chariot- types at Syracuse, 172, 193; 
to front, 164 n. 

Chersonesus Taurlca, ekwBepas, 1B4. 

Chios, standard, 39, 223 ; names of 
denominations, 196. PI. L 16. 

Chrysopolis, the plant, 24. 

Cilicia, spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
under Persia, 84 ; under Seleu- 
eidae, 85. 

Gimon, eoin-engravors of this name, 
A 93 » 195. 

Circular incuse, 153. 

Cistophori, 12, 39, 87, 88, 224. 

Cities personified, 187 ; titles of, 
183. 

Cius iBithynia), 190. 

Clay moulds for casting coins, 157. 

Clazomenae (Ionia), ii’on coins, 
72 n.; artist’s signature, 195; 
X(aA/co{ls), 196. 

Cleopatra, portrait at Ascalon. 165 ; 
at Patrae, 85. PL X. 8. 

Clodius Maeer, loi n. 

Cnidus, coinage of 7*94 b.c., 112; 
head of Aphrodite, 206. 

Coin, definition of, 2. 

Goin.-engravers, status of, 131 j sig- 
natures, 194. 

Coining, processes of, 143!. 

Cologne, 94. 

Colonies, Greek, 116; Roman, 92 ; 
monetary officials, 136. 

Colophon (Ionia), '^pnofioXtov and 
reTapTTjpvpiov, 196. 

Colybrassus (Cilicia), jvpLvaaiapxia, 
19311. 

Commemcrative inserixitions, 189. 

Commercial alliances, 103 f. ; 
theory of coin -types, 166. 

Commodus as Roman Hercules, 91, 
PL XIII. 2. 8. 

Common manah, 29 ; norm, 30. 
32. 

Complimentary issues, 189 ; in- 
sci’iptions, 190 ; alliances, 102. 

Con ana (Pisidia), PL XIII. 7, 

Concave fabric, 154, 155. 

Constantine the Great, coinage, 52. 
55. PL XV. ro. 
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ConstantinopoliSj mint-marks, 194, 
228, 229., PI. XV. 12, 13. 

Consul, authority oyer coinage, 132 ; 
title, 182 ; abbreviated cos, 198. 

Copia- Lugdunum, 93. 

Copoiiius (C.), praetor, too. 

Copper, 15, 16 ; sources, 22 ; im- 
portance in Ifcalyand Egypt, 22n. ; 
relation to silver, 37. See also 
Bronze. 

Cora (Latium), 59. 

Coresia (Ceos), sepia- type, 173. 

Coreyra, begins to coin, 8, 9 ; types, 
117, 177 ; magistrates^ names, 
121 n. ; names of boats, 193, 194; 
Corey raean standard, 40, 56, 117. 
PL II. 7. 

Corlinium, 113. 

Corinth, early coinage, 8 ; quality, 
13 ; type of Athena, 169 ; use of 
/roppa, 215 ; a Eoman colony, 93, 
94 n. Corinthian standard, 41, 
223 ; origin of South Italian stan- 
dards, 61. PI. II. 5, 6 ; lY. 6. 

Cornelius Sulla : see Sulla. 

Corporations, coins issued by, 129. 

Cos, discobolus of, 162, 172 ; form 
of cr, 213. 

Gotiaeum (Phrygia , PL XIV. 9. 

Cotys of Thrace, Kdraoj 
180 n. 

Countries personified, 187. 

Gi*agus (Lycia), iii. 

Crenides (Maeedon), gold of, 9, 20. 

Crete, standard, 36 j cistophori, 39 ; 
silver in imperial times, 90. 

Crimea : see Bosporus Cimmerius. 

Croesus, coins ascribed to, 7. PL I. 

8,9. 

Cross as type, 171. 

Croton (Bruttium), a member of 
South liulian union, 103 ; in alli- 
ance with other towns, 104, 115; 
shares die withMetapontmiijisi ; 
tripod- type, 171; Ax-)ollo and 
Python, 170; use of Aoppa, 215. 

Cumae (;Campania), gold, 60 ; type 
of mussel, 173 ; form of inscrip- 
tion, 1 81. 

Cybele as type, 169. 

Cydon at Cydonia, 170. 

Cydonia (Crete), Cydon as type, 
170 ; artist's signature, 195. 

Cyi)rus, spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
standard, 33, 36; gold, 84. 


Gyrenaica, adopts coinage, 8 ; elec- 
trum, 14; standard, 34 ; Cyre- 
nhins in alliance with Samians 
andlalysians, 114 ; coinage under 
the Ptolemies, 85 ; federal coins, 
113 ; silphium type, 173. PL I. 

15 ; y - 3 * 

Cyzicus, electrum coinage, 147 
standard, 33 ; divisional system, 
65 ; discount on electrum, 70 ; 
tunny'-type, 166 f. ; monstrous 
types, 161 ; birth of Erichthonius, 
170 ; Heracles and serpents, 1 12 ; 
coin of Pharnabaziis, 96 ; relation 
of symbol to type, 119!, 179; 
archaistie retention of incuse 
square, 153, 203; Koman mint- 
mai'ks, 228, 229. PL I, 3, 5 ; V. 

6, 8; Xni. I. 


Damastium (Epirus), mining im- 
plements on coins, 21 n. 

Baric, 13 ; weight of, 30. 

Datames, satrap, 96. 

Dates, how indicated, 201 ; inscrip- 
tions relating to, 196. 

Dating of coins, 199 f. 

Dative, names of deities in, 186; 
Greek dative - Latin ablative (?), 
i39n* 

Debasement of coinage under the 
Empire, 13, 14. See also Adul- 
teration, Degradation. 

Deeadrachms, 64 f. 

Decargyrus, 54. 

Decennalia, 190. 

Decorative types, 177. 

Decussls, Eoman, 49. 

Dedicatory formulae, 127 ; graffiti, 
197 - 

Deduction from weights by mint, 
30? Si- 

Degradation of standards, 26, 31, 
156 ; in size, 156; in quality, 205 ; 
a sign of date, 205. 

Deification of rulers, 185. 

Deities as types, 169 ; named on 
coins, 186. 

Delphi, coinage of Amphictiones, 
81, 1 1 7, 169 ; in alliance with 
Side, 102. PL V. 7. 

Demareteion, style of, 159, 161 ; 
date of, 200. 

Demetrias (Thessaly), 109. 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes, 10, 175. Pi. 
VII. 7, 10. 

Demetrius Ij of Syria, Soter, xi. 

Demos personified, 91, 188. 

Denarius, history of, 47, 48, 53 ; 
basis of Western coinage, 86 ; 
made universal money of account, 
73, 89 ; double denarius of Dio- 
cletian, 51. 

Denominations, 64 ; how far in- 
dicated by types, 168; named on 
coins, 196. 

Dextans of Teate and Venusia, 62. 

Didi-acbm, 64, 69. 

Didyma, 80, 191. 

Dies, 145, 149 f. ; hinged together, 
204 n. ; differences in, 130 ; com- 
munity of, 150. 

Diobol, 64. 

Diocletian, monetary reforms, 51, 
53? 54 ; mint-marks on coins, 140, 
PI. XV. 7-9. 

DiodotuS of Baetria, 10. PI, VIII. i. 

Dione as type, 169. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, debased 
coinage, 17, 70. 

Dionysopolis (Phrygia), 91. Pi. 
XIV. 12. 

Dionysus, head of, type of Kaxos, 
162 ; KriffTT^y, 186. 

Discobolus of Cos, 162, 172. 

Discount on silver of Asia Minor, 
87 ; on electrum, 70, 

Divisional system of Asiatic stan- 
dai'ds, 64 ; of Corinthian, 51. See 
also Denominations. 

Docimeum (Phrygia), PI. XIV. ii. 

Domna, Julia, PI. XIV. 6. 

Drachm, origin of name, 5n. ; of 
Athens, 64 ; Didyma, 191 n. 

Dupoudiiis, 15, 49, 50. 

Duumviri in Eoman colonies, 136, 
138. 

Dyrrhachiuin (Illyria), standard, 
40 ; magistrates' names, 121; 
form of €, 210. PL IX. 6. 

Eagles and hare, type of Agrigen- 
tum, 163. PL I. 15. 

Ecclesia personified, 188. 

Edessa (Mesopotamia), Imperial 
silver, 90. 

Edoni, Getas king of, 81, 181 n. ; 
use of 77, 210. PL II. 9. 

Egypt system of weights, 27 ; 


standard of coinage, 34. See also 
Ptolemies, Alexandria. 

Elagabalus.' PL XV. 6. 

Electrum, composition of, 14 ; dis- 
tribution, . 14, 1 5 ; early coinage, 
8 ; supposed private issues, 79 ; 
divisional system of Asiatic elec- 
trum, 65 ; debased character, 70 ; 
at Syracuse, 43; in Campania, 
6r, 70; at Carthage, 71; at 
Cimmerian Bosporus, 86, 

Eleusis, sanctuary coinage, 81. 
PL IV. 5. 

Elis, type of Victory on basis, 163 ; 
of Zeus, 169 ; archaistic use of f , 
125; artists' signatures (?), 194, 
195. PL V. 2 ; XIV. I. 

Emesa, silver under Borne, 89. 

Emperoi*s, cultus of, 118 ; titulature 
of, 182 ; identified with deities, 
91 ; their families, 230 f. 

Epamiiiondas, coin of, 124. 

Ephesus, electrum, 79 n. ; gold of 
87 84 B.C., 39, 87 ; cistophori, 39 ; 
coinage with Heracles and ser- 
pents, 1 12; imperial silver, 90 ; 
rd dya&ov personified, 188 j type 
of Artemis, 169 ; temples, 189 ; 
temple of Artemis, 174 ; kpa 7 rrjp. 7 }j 
189 ; neoeorates, 183 ; 0 veoj. "Eipe, S77. 
€ir€x«p., 127 ; UTpaxP-ov^ 196 ; mint- 
mark, 178. PL I. 4 ; 'VIIl. 5 ; 
XIII. 9. 

Epidauriis, PL IX. I, 

Epimeietes, 127. 

Epirus, type of Zeus and Dione, 
169 ; federal coinage, 108. See 
dso Alexander of Epirus. 

Eras, 201 f. 

Eretria, X07. 

Erichthonius, birth of, 170. 

Eryx (Sicily), in aUianee with 

■ Segesta, 115. '■ 

Etrxxria, spread of coinage , to, ,9; 
standards, 38, 55. .,PL III* i ; 

XI. 3. 

Euboea, electrum, 14 ; early silver, 
8; standard, 38; cow- type, 173; 
types indicating denominations, 
66 ; federal coinage, 107 ; form ol' 
a, 208. PI. II. 4. 

Euboic- Attic standard, 38, 223 ; 
discarded in Chalcidiee, 205 ; 
combined with Sicel system, 42 ; 
in Etruria, 56. 
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Eucratides of Baeferia, ‘ medallion/ 

65., 

EvaenetiJis, coin* engraver, 193, 194. 

Exchange, stages in development 
■ of, I.'' ' 

Fabric, 143 ; an indication of date, 
203.' 

Facing head on coins, 163 ; quad- 
riga and riders, 66. 

False money ing, 72, 73; moulds 
used by hdse moneyers 1,?), 157. 

Familia monefcalis, 135. 

Faustina I, PI. XV. 5. 

Faustina II, die of, 149, 150. 

Federal coinages, 10, 103 ; under 
Eome, 88. 

Festival coinages, 91, 118, 191!; 
inscriptions, 192. 

Fiesole hoar d, 220. 

Finds as evidence for dating coins, 
217. 

Fish-shaped coins, 3, 156. 

FJaminian Way restored, 190. 

Flainininus, T. Quinctius, gold coin, 
99 - 

Flan : see Blank. 

Follis, 51 f. 

Forgery : see False moneying. 

Forum of Trajan, 189. 

Founders named on coins, 187. 

Gades (Spain), 93, 95. 

Galley, as type, 173 ; racing- galleys 

193* 

Gallienus, Pi. XIII. 7 ; XIV. 5. 

Games : see Festival. 

Gaulish coinage, origin, 9, 10 ; imita- 
tions of coins of Philip II, 177 ; 
of Rhoda, 178 ; leaden and tin 
coins, 16 ; coinage restricted by 
Rome, 87. 

Gola (Sicily), gold coinage, 42; 
human-headed bull, 161 ; form 
of 7, 209. PI. III. 7. 

Genitive, magistrates" names in, 12 1, 
127 ; deities" names in, 186. 

Gerousia, personified, 91, 188. 

Getas, king of Edoni, 81, 181 n. ; use 
of 210. PI. II, 9. 

Glass coin-weights, 18. 

Gold, sources of, 19; quality in 
coinage, 13 ; gold-unit equated to 
ox, 27 ; gold-standard, 33, 222, 
223 ; relation of gold to silver, 


42, 75 ; . becomes ' important in 
coinage, 9 ; in Etruria, 55 ; at 
Rome, 54 ; in South Italy, 60 ; in 
Sicily, 42 . issued by . subjects ' of 
Macedon and Persia, 84 ; dis- 
appearance from Greek coinage, 
II ; regulation of, under Rome, 86. 
Gomphi (Thessaly), form of 7, 209. 
Gordian III, PL XIV. 4. 

Gortyna (Ci'ete), goddess in tree, 

163 ; foreshortening of figures, 

164 h. ; barbarous imitations, 204; 
introduction of bronze, 69 ; form 
of 7, 209; of i, 211 j of ffj 213. Pi. 
IV. 2, 4. 

Graffiti, 197. 

Grains of corn used to determine 
weight-unit, 27. 

Grants of right of coinage, 85, 88. 
Graeco-Asiatic standard, 32. 
Gi-aving-tool used for coin-dies, 149. 
Gygesof Lydia, coins ascribed to, 7. 
Gymnasiarch, 193. 


Hadrian, travels of, 176. PL XIII. 
3, 4, 9 ; XIV. I, 2. 

Haliartus (Boeotia), form of spiritus 
asper, 210. 

Halicarnassus, Phanes of, 79 n. 

Harbours of Zancle and Side, 173, 
174 * 

Hare at Rhegiuni and Messana, 
175; torn by eagles at Agrigen turn, 
163. 

Hatria, stanclard, 59. 

Head, human, treatment on coins, 
161 f. 

Heliopolis (Syria), silver coinage 
under Rome, 89, 

Helios as type, 169, 

Hemiobol, 64. 

Hemitetartemorion, 64. 

Hera as type, 169. 

Heraclea (Luoania), gold, 60 ; stan- 
dard of silver, 63 ; artist’s sig- 
nature, 195. 

Heraclea (Thrace), Roman mint- 
marks, 229. 

Heracles, type of Alexander the 
Great, 171, 172; fighting hydra, 
170 ; strangling serpents, 112, 
-173; Commodus as 'Epafcki^i 
‘Poj/xaios, 91. 

Heraclius I, PL XV. 12. 
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Heraea (Arcadia), coin, i8 ; 
mint of federal coinage, 107, 

Heraldic schemes, 158. 

Herbessus (Sicily), 43. 

Hermes as type, 169, 170. 

Hero and Leaiider, 175. 

Hicetas of Syracuse, 10. 

Hiero I of Syracuse, founds Aetna, 
200. 

Hiero II of Syracuse, 10 ; XtfceXiojrav 
coins, II3J portrait, 164. PI. 
XI. 6. 

Hieronymus of Syracuse, 10. 

Hieropoiis (Phrygia), 127. 

Himera (Sicily), warm springs at, 
173 ; destruction of the city, 199 ; 
coins with Agrigentine type, 115, 
207; standard, 36n. ; artists’ 
signatures, 195 5 form of spiritus 
asper, 210, 

Hippias and the Athenian coinage, 
41, 69. 

Historical allusions in types, 175, 
207 ; dating by historical evidence, 
199 - 

Hoards, as evidence for dating coins, 
217 - 

Holmi (Cilicia), union with Side, 
105. 

Homer represented on coins, 176, 
185. 

Homonoia, 115. 

Honor ius, PI. XV. XI. 

Horse, Thessalian type, 172 j synabol 
of Liberty, 173. 

Horseman, type of Tarentum, 172; 
seen to front, 164 n. 

Hot-striking, 148. 

Household of Emperor in charge of 
coinage, 135. 

Hyporon (Bruttium) and Mystia, 
115. 

Hypsaeus; see Plan tius. 

Hyrgalean /colvov, 107. 

lalysus (Rhodes), allies of Cyrenians 
from, 1 14. 

lasiis (Cavia), coinage of 394 b.c., 

: ;ii2.„ PLV. 9. . . 

Iceni, type of, 177 n. 

Ilium, Xew, type of Aeneas, 176 ; 
types and inscriptions, x86. 

Imitative types, 177. 

Imperator, right of coinage, 98. 

Incuse impression, origin of, 148, 


149; varieties of, 152, 153; ^ mill- 
sail ’ square, 203 ; revival of in- 

. cuse square, 153, 203 ; incuse 
types of South Italy, 152 j of Les- 
bos, 153. 

Inscriptions, artistic treatment of, 
160 ; classification of, 180 f. ; in- 
dications of date drawn from, 207, 
208. 

Ionian theory of oidgin of coinage, 
7 ; early coins, PI. I. 6, &c. 

Iron, sources of, 23 ; coins, 5 11., 6 n., 
9 n., 17 ; at Clazomenae, 7211. ; 
core of plated coins, 72. 

Island-coins, 8. 

Isthmian games, 192. 

Italia, name of Oorfinium, 113. 

Italian Allies, federal issues, 86; 
1 13. PI. XI, 13, 14. 

Italic standard, 61, 223. 

Italy, bronze in, 44 f. ; Koidheni 
and Central, standards, 59 ; 
Southern, begins to coin, 9 ; stan- 
dards, 60 ; quality of coins, 13 ; 
incuse types, 152; monetary 
union, 103 ; alliance coins, 114. 

Judaea, coinage of procurators, 91 ; 
of Eirst Revolt, 34, 85 n. ; coins 
referring to its subjection, 176, 
189. 

Jugurtha, surrender of, 176. 

Julia Proela, 186. 

Julian II, PI. XV. 13. 

Junius Brutus (L.), portrait of, 186. 

Jimo Moneta, temple of, 141. 

Kiieriga of Lycia, type of Athena 
seated, 206. 

Ivikkar, 28. 

Kings, coinage of, 10; represen- 
tation of, 172, PI. I. 10, Ti ; 
titulature, 181. 

^ Kneeling * figures on coins, 158. 

Koina, issues of, 1x3, 118, 189, 192. 

Kupfernickel, 16. 

L, numeral sign, 90, 203. . . 

Lacedaemon, iron coinage, 9, 17; 
type of Apollo, 169, 206. 

Lampsacus, electrum coinage, 14, 
70 ; style of staters, 164 ; typos 
and symbols, 120; Heracles and 
serpents, 112. PL V. 10. 
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Laodicea (Phrygia), rivers of, 171, 
187 ; coinswith AoyfjLari 'S.vvtcKij row, 

■ 9111., 191. PL XIV. 6.' ,. 

Laodicea (Syria), coinage 
5i7/ia>y, 113 ; boars at, 174. 

Larissa (Thessaly), Thessalian mint, 
109 ; horse type, 172. 

Latin language in Eoman colonies, 
94 ; colonies with > Latin right, ’ 
92. 

Laurium, mines of, 21. 

Laiis (Lucania), 103. 

Lead, in bronze coins, 15 j coins 
of, 16. 

Leather monej’^, 18- 

Legend : see Inscriptions. 

Legionary coins, loi. 

Leontini (Sicily ), eantingtype, 176 ; 
in alliance with Catana, 115 ; 
artist’s signature (?;, 194 ; form 
of A, 21 1. 

Lesbos, standard, 33; debased gold, 
70 ; billon, 70 ; divisional system 
of electrum, 65 ; symbol displaces 
type, 120: see also Mytilene. 
PI. 1 . 13; IV. 9. 

Lete (Macedon), treatment of human 
figure, 161. 

Letters, forms of, 208 f. ; A — N on 
Athenian coins, 122. 

Leucas (Acaimania), 108. 

Leucaspis, 187, 

Lex Cornelia, 73 n. 

Lex Flaminia, 48. 

Lex luiia peeulatus, 73. 

Lex Papiria, 49. 

Libral coinage, 4 1 f. 

Ligatures, 207, 208. 

Lindus (Rhodes), Cyrenian allies 
from (?J, 1 14. 

Lion, type of Sardes, 172 ; head of 
lion at Leontini, 176 ; tearing 
bull, Acanthus, 174. 

Lipari. islands, find from, 219. . 

Li tra, coinage based on, 41 f., 56, 

■ 57, 62..' ■ 

Local features as types, 173.. 

Locri (Brxittium) in alliance with 
Messana, 115. 

liocri (Opuntii), type or Ajax, 187. 

Londiniiim, mint-marks, 228, 229. 

Liiceria . Apulia), standard, 47, 

^ Lucullan * coins, 100. 

Lugdimum - Copia, 93 ; mint- 
marks, 229. 
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Lycia begins to coin, 9 ; federal 
coinage, 88, iro ; silver under the 
Empire, 90; type of Apollo, 169; 
of boar, 168, 174. PL IX. 5. 

Lycos, river, 171. 

Lydia and the invention of coinage, 
6, 7 ; electrum, 14 ; standard, 32. 
PI. L I. 

Lydian stone, 24. 

Lyi'e, PI. I. 14. 

Lysimachus of Thrace, 10 ; imita- 
tions of his coins, ir, 38. PL 
VII. 6 ; IX. 2. 

Lyttus, form of i and A, 211. 

Macedon begins to coin, 8; standard, 
34 ; regal coinage, 81 (see also 
Alexander III, Philip II, Philip 
V, Perseus) ; under Philip V, 
109, 123 n. ; under Perseus, 109 ; 
coins of Zoilus, 125 ; coinage of 
the Regions, 12, 88 ; under Rome, 
88, 109- Pi. X. 5. 

Maeander, river, 187. 

Magistrates, monetary, 119 f. 

Magna Graecia, see Italy, Southern. 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum (Ionia), 
coinage of Themistocles, 71 n., 
85 ; monument of Themistoeles, 
189; representation of the Ai’go, 
189 ; title k^dofXT] TTjs ’Acrlas, 183. 
PL IV. I. 

Magnetes (Thessaly), 108. 

Mallus (Cilicia), standard, 36 ; Sa- 
cra (I) Smatus, 188. 

Manah, 28. 

Marks of yalue in Sicily, 43 ; Rome, 
46 f . ; Etruria, 55 f. ; Northern 
and Central Italy, 60 j South 
Italy, 60 n., 62, 63. 

Maroneia (Thrace), Dionysiac types, 
^ 73 * 

Marsyas of Roman Forum, 95. 

Masicytes, (Lycia), iii. PL IX, 5. 

Massae, 156. 

Massalia, bronze coins, 15 ; stand- 
ard, 34 - 

Maximian, mint-marks of, 140. 

Mazaeus, satrap, 97. PL IV. 12. 

Measures, Pheidonian, 6. 

Medal, distinction from coin, 2 n, 

^ Medallions’ of Asia Minor, 40, 89. 

Mediolanum, mint-marks, 229. 

Medium of exchange, i, 26. 

Melos, canting type, 176. 
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Mem2:>liis, leaden coins, 16. 

M^n, the O-od, 95. 

Meode i^Thmce), Bionysiae types, 
173 ; change in standard, 205. 

Meseinbria (Thrace \ use of san, 
215 ; mint-mark, 178. 

Messana (Sicily), type of hare, 175 ; 
in alliance with Locri, 115; 
artists* signatures, 194, 195 ; 

form of ffy 213 ; see also Messina, 

: 'Zancle. 

Messene (Peloponnesus), type of 
Zeus, 169. 

Messina, find of 1895, 218. See 
Messana. 

Metals, sources of, 18 ; quality of, 
13 ; testing, 23. 

Metapontum (Lucania), a member 
ofSouth Italian uni on, 103 ; gold, 
60 ; type of corn-ear, 1734 shax’es 
die with Croton, 151 ; artists’ 
signatures, 194, 195. 

Metellus, M. Caecilius, 176. 

Miletus, standard, 38, 224 ; temple- 
coinage, 81, 19 1. PL 1 . 7. 

Miliarense, 52, 53. 

Military issues, 96 ; in the West, 
97 ; ofEome, gS f. 

‘Mill-sail* incuse, 152, 203. PI. 

1.5. 

Mina, 28 ; weight-mina and money- 
mina, 31. 

Mines in antiquity, 19 f. 

Mints. Organization, at Athens, 
129 ; at Borne, 139. Building 
seen on coins of Paestum, 146. 
Mints closed in Italy, 12; estab- 
lished in provinces, 12 ; issuing 
silver under the Empire, 88 f. 

Mint-marks, 178, 194 ; on Athenian 
coins, 130 ; on Eonian, 139, 228. 

Mithradates II of Pontus, portrait, 
164. PL VIII. 2. 

Mithradates of Pontus, the Oreat, 
portrait, 165 ; gold coin struck 
at Athens, 87, 122, 200. PL 
IX. 7 ; X. 7. 

Monarchs, coinage of, 81. 

Money, ancient theory of, 67. 

Moneyer, office of, 124 ffi 

Monograms, 207, 208. 

Monsters as types, 16 1. 

Montecodruzzo hoard, 220. 

Monuments as types, 174 ; named, 

.. 188. , 


Monunius of Illyria, form of a, 213, 
Moulds for casting coins, 156, 157. 
Mountain- types, 174. 

Mule-car at Ehegium and Messana, 

175. 

Municipia, coinage of, 93. 

Mylasa (Caria), type of Zeus, 169, 
Myra (Lycia), type of Artemis, 170. 
Mystia (Bruttium), in alliance with 
Hyporon, 115. 

Mytilene (Lesbos), electrum, 15 ; 
union with Phocaea, 103 f. ; 
portraits, 186 ; alliance with 
Pergamum, &c., 102. See also 
Lesbos. 


Nabis of Lacedaemon, 82 n., 182, 

Names of coins, 196. 

Naucratls, ‘ Siiversmith*s Hoard,* 
218. 

Naxos (Cyclades), wine-cup, 167. 
PL II. 3. 

Naxos (Sicily), standard, 36 n. ; 
retains cult of its motber-city, 
117 ; types connected with wine, 
173; style of head of Dionysus, 
159, 162; of Silenus, 159, 162, 
164 n. ; artist’s signature, 195 ; 
coins in Messina find, 218 ; form 
of V, 21 1 ; of if 212. Pi, VI. 1, 3. 

Nea polls (Campania), artist’s signa- 
ture, 195. 

Neapolis (Macedon), standard, 34. 

Nemausus (Graul), ham- shaped 

coins, 3, 4. 

Nemean games, 192. 

Neocorates, 183, 185. 

Neoi, coins issued by, 129. 

Nero, reduces denarius, 53. PL 
XII. 9, II ; XIV. 7. 

Nicaea (Bithynia), 190. 

Nickel, 16. 

Nicomedia (Bithynia),. coin with 
StoAo?, 1887 Roman mint-maiiv, 
229,. 

Nicopolis (E,pirus), silver, 90 ; iii- 

.‘■scription to Nero, 190. . 

Nike, personified at Terina, 187 ; 
seated on basis, Elis, 163 ; stand- 
ing on. prow, Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, 175 ; type of sovereignty, 
172 ; name of hoat(?), 194. 

Noah’s Ark at Apamca, 170. 

Nominative, names of cities in, 181 ; 
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of deities, i86; of magistrates, 
121, 126. 

Kumerals on Eoinan coins, 217 ; as 
indication of value, 196. 

Numidia, leaden coins, 16. 

ISTummiis, 42 ; of Central Italy, 59 ; 
of Tarentum, 62. 

Obol, 64, See also G-reek Index, 
60 oX 6 s, 

Obverse and reverse, 151. 

Oecumenical games, 192, 193. 

Ofixclnae of Eoman and Alexandrian 
mints, 140. 

Officinatores, 141, 142. 

Olbasa (Pisidia), form of A, 216 n. 

Olbia (Sarmatia),fish-sliaped pieces, 
3, 156; cast coins, 156. 

Oloosson (Thessaly), 109. 

Olympian games, 192, 193. 

Olynthus, head of league of Chal- 
cidice, 108 ; artist's signature (?), 
195 - 

Optio, T41 n. , 142, 146. 

Ornamental types, 177. 

Ostia, mint-mark, 229. 

Owl with crook and flail, 172. Pi. 
II. 2. 

Oxide, 25. 

Ox-xmit and gold-unit, 27. 

Paestum, mint of, 93 ; coin repre- 
presenting striking of money, 
145-148. See also Poseidonia. 

Pale (Cephallenia , tritetartemorion 
of, 196. 

Pamphylia, spread of coinage to, 9. 

Pandosia (Brattium), in alliance 
with Croton, 115; artist’s signa- 
ture, T95 ; form of 211. 

Pannonia, bail- shaped coins, 3. 

Panticapaeum (Chersonesus Tau- 
rica), gold, 18, 40. PL V, 4. - 

Paphos (Cyprus), Aphrodite of, 169; 
temple of, 174. 

Papius (C.) Mutilus, coinage, 100, 
1 13, 

Parlais (Lyeaonia), 95 n, 

Parthia, beginning of coinage, 10. 
See uZso Vologeses III, Phraates II, 
TiridatesII. 

Patina, 25. 

Pautalia (Thrace), personifications 
at, 188. 


^Pegasi’ in Corinthian colonies, 

117- 

Pentobol, 64. 

Perdiecas, base coinage of, 16 n, 

Perga (Pamphylia)^ type of Arte- 
mis, 169; style of head, 164; 
sphinx, 1 78 ; form of f , 215 j of 
5a% 215. PI. VIII. 9. 

Pergamum (Mysia), coins struck 
prytaneis, 125 ; gold, 87 ; cisto- 
phori, 39 ; titles of city, 184 ; coin 
with XeSaarov K€fpaKimv 7pajupa- 
T€uW, 127. PL X. 2 ; XIIL 6, 

Perrhaebi (Thessaly), 108. 

Perseus as type, 17 1. 

Perseus of Macedon, portrait, 164 ; 
Macedon under, 109. PL VIII. 
7 ; X. 3. 

Persia, introduction of coinage, 8 ; 
representation of the Great King, 
172 ; coinage of subject dynasts, 
84 ; of satraps, 95 f. ; q^uality of 
darics, 13. PL 1 . 10,11. 

Persic standard ; see Babylonian. 

Persis, fire-altar, 17 1. 

Personifications as types, 173, 187, 
206. 

Persons, historical, named on coins, 
185. 

Phaestus (Crete), types, 170; ^ai- 
anojv TO -naifia, 180 n. ; form of t, 
211. PL IV. II. 

Phaino-Artemis, 79 n. 

‘ Phanes,’ supposed coin of, 79, 168. 
PL I. 4. 

Pharnabazus, satrap, 96. PL V. 6. 

Phaseiis (Lycia), galley-type, 172; 
form of <|), 214. 

Pheidon of Argos, 5 n., 6; Pheido- 
nian standard, 40. 

Pheneus (Arcadia), type of Hermes, 
169, 170. PL V. 12. 

Pberae (Thessaly), Alexander and 
Teisiifiionus, 8r, 82, 180. 

Philip II of Macedon, gold, 9 ; 
quality of, 13 ; style of silver 
staters, 164 ; types, 171, 177 ; 
imitations of, 177; grant of 
coinage to Philippi, S3. PL 
YII. I, 2. 

Philip y of Macedon, portrait, 164 ; 
type of Perseus, 17 1 ; Macedon 
under, 109, 123 n. PL VIII. 7. 

Philippi (Macedon), 83. Pi. YII. 3. 

Phlius (Phliasia), form of X, 211, 
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Piloeaea (Ionia), standard, 33 ; gold, 
8 ; debased gold, 70 ; eleetrum, 
15; divisional system, 65; imion 
with Mytilene, 103 i ; canting 
type, 176; relation of symbol 
and type, 119 ; form of 214. 
PI. 1.2 ; IV. 8. 

Piiocis, names of strategi on coins, 
124: form of a, 208. 

Phoenice (Epirus), form of (p, 214. 

Phoenician standard, 32, 33, 222, 
223 ; origin of Campanian, 61. 

Pliraates II of Partliia, 97. 

I*ietas, E'via as, 91. 

Piso, see Calpurnius. 

Pittacus at Mytilene, 186. 

Plated coins, 71. 

Plan tins Hypsaeus ( 0 .), 190. PI, 

XII. 5. 

Political alliances, 102, 106. 

Polycrates of Samos, 16 n. 

Polyrlienium (Crete), artisPs signa- 
ture, 195. 

Pompeius Magnus, 100. 

Pontus, see Mithradates II, Mithra- 
dates the Great. 

Populonia (Etruria), PL III. i. 

Portraiture, 10, 164 f. ; disguised, 
172 ; idealized, 164 ; on Roman 
coins, 100. 

Poseidon as type, 169, 175. 

Poseidonia (Lucania), fabric, 104, 
152; type of Poseidon, 169 ; treat- 
ment of human figure, 161 ; in 
alliance with Sybaris, 115 ; a mem- 
ber of the South Italian union, 
104; form of 211 j of «r, 213. See 
also Paestum. PI. III. 2, 8. 

Potidaea (Maeedon), 169. 

Potin, 16. 

Prepositions in magistrates' signa- 
tures, 127. 

Prerogative of coinage, 78, 

Priest ploughing, 95. 

Private coinage, 78. 

Pi ivernum, capture of, 190. 

Provinces under Rome, 88 f. 

Proconsuls, names on cistophoid, 88. 

Procurators, monetary, 135, 136. 

Prostanna (Pisidia), Mount Viaros, 

Prymnessus (Plirygia) and Synnada 
share one die, 151. 

Prytaneis of Smyrna, 124 j of Per- 
gamum, 12,5. 


Ptolemaic drachm, weight of, 30, 

Sr. 

Ptolemy I, Soter, 10, 85; called 
185 ; coin with 'Ake^dvdpeiov, 
i8i. PL VII. 9. 

Ptolemy II, Philadelplius, gold bc- 
tadrachnis, 65. PL VII. 8. 

Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, gold, ii. 

Ptolemy VI, Philometor, 185. 

Ptolemy XIII, Auletes, 14. 

Punning, see Canting types. 

Pythian games, 192, 193. 

Pyxus (Lucania) in the South Italian 
union, 103, 104 ; form of i", 212. 

Quadrans, Roman imperial, 50. 

Quaestors, coins signed by, 138. 

Quality of ancient money, 68. 

Quatuorvirs, 134. 

Quinarius, history of, 47, 48, 

Race-horse, type of Philip II, 177. 

Race-torch, type of Ampliipolis, 

' 172. 

Rates of exchange, 74. 

Rational] s, 135. 

Ravenna, mint-mark, 229. PL XV. 

II, 

Reduction of Roman coinage, 47 f. ; 
of Etruscan bronze, 57. 

Regions of Maeedon, 88, 109. 

Regnal dates, 203. 

Relief, treatment of, 160. 

Religious alliances, 117; theory of 
coin-types, 166; types of religious 
import, 169. 

Reverse -types, introduction of, 15 1. 

Rhegium (Briittium), standard, 36 
n. ; lion’s scalp, 117 ; hare, 175 ; 
coin from Lipari find, 220; ar tists’ 
signatures, 195. 

Rhoda (Spain), canting type, 176; 
Gaulish imitations, 178. 

Rhodes, importance of coinage, 10 ; 
standard, 39, 223,* weights as a 
test of date. 205 ; gold coinage, 
9 ; drachms current under the 
Empire, 74, 89 21. ; canting type. 
176 ; Helios, 169 ; Heracles and 
serpents, 112, 173; revival of in- 
cuse square, 153, 203 ; dlT>paxf^ov. 
196 ; mint-mark, rose, 178. PI. 
V.5. 

Rhoemetalces of Bosporus, form of 
e, 2io. PL XIII. 3. 
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Rings as currency, 3, 5. , 

River-gods, 171, 187. 

■Rome, interfei-ence with Greece, 1 1 ; 
regulatioii of coinage of subjects, 
85 military coinage, 98 f. ; , made 
colony, 94; Roman, provincial 
governors, 139 ; monetary magis- 
trates, 131 ; colonies, 92 ; earliest 
coinage, . 9 ; Roman pound, 41 ; 
standards of bronze, 44 f. ; of sil- 
ver, 47, 53 ; of gold, 54 ; weight- 
systems, 224,, 225,; reduction in 
size of bronze, 156 ; quality of 
bronze, ,15, 16; eleetrum, 15-; 
plated coins, 71 ; adulteration 
of imperial coinage, 71 ; ■mint- 
marks, 229 ; art of coins, 165 ; 
personifications, 187 ; Roma per- 
sonified, 91, 187 ; forms of letters, 
215 t PL XL. ,8-12 ; XII. 1-7, 
9~ii ; XV. 1-5. 

Royal manah, 29, and norm, 30, 
32 ; types, '172., 


Saex'ificial instruments, 173. 

Sagalassiis (^Pisidia), Alexander at, . 

: , ,175 ; titles of, 207 n. . 

Salamis ;,(Cy prus), Pi. VII. 9. , 

Salapia (Apulia), form of <7, 214. 

Samos, standard, 33, 39, 224 ; early 
eleetrum, 38 ; Samians at Gyrene, 

„ „i ,14 ; ■ coinage 'with Heracles ■ a'nd 
serpents, 112, 173; type of Hera, 

' 169. PI. I. 12; IV. 13;' XIII. 8. 

San, forms of, 215. 

Sappho at Mytilene, 186. 

Sardes, personified, 91 ; lion-type, 
172. PI. I. 8, 9; XIIL I. 

Satraps, coinage of, 84, 95 ; portrait 
of satrap, 164. 

Scalptores, 141, 

Scaiirus : see Aemilius. 

Scripulum, scruple, 42. 

Seyphate fabric, 155. 

Secret mint-marks, 140. 

Segesta (Sicily% hunter- god, 163 ; 
in alliance with Eryx, 115 ; e£a?, 
196: form of 7, 209. 

Seleucia (Cilicia), silver coins, 89. 

Seieiicia (Syria\ coins dB€\<pmubr;(iA.coy^ 
113; form of 0, 212. 

Seleucid coinage, 10. See also Antio- 
chus, Seleucus, Syria. Seleucid 
era, 20 r. 


Seleucus I, Nicator, of Syria, 10. 
PL VII, ri. 

Seleucus II of Sy.ria, form , of o', 

213. 

Selge , -(Pisidia), convention ’ wdth 
Aspendus, 106. . 

Selinus (Sicily), wild celery of,. 173 ; 

■ a canting type, ' 176 ; . form of 5 ,. 

■ 209 j of 214. PL VI. 2. ■ ' 

Semis, Roman imperial, 50'. 
Semuneial standard, 49. 

Senate, Roman, bronze coinage, 50, 
■■134? '135 j.P^^rsonifiedj'gi, 188. 
Serdica, mint-mark, 229. 

Serrate fabric, 154. 

Servilius Caepio 191. . ■ ■ 

Sesterce, silver, introduction, 47; 
cessation, 48 ; bronze and brass, 

■ 3:5, 50 ; ,as mc ney of aecoimt, 48. 
Sestos (Thrace), Hero and Leander, 

176 ; inscription relating to coin- 
age, 125. 

Seuthes of Thrace, inscriptions on 
coins, 180 n. 

Severus, SeiAimius, PL, XIIL 5; 

XIV. 3. 

Sextantal system, 47 n. 

Shekel, 28. 

Shield on Boeotian coins, 168; 

shield-types, 159. , , 

Shi'inkage in casting coins, 156. 
Sicily, spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
weight-system, 224; standards, 
36, 38J federal coinage of Timo- 
leon, 113, 391 ; aliiance-coims, 
1147 Carthaginian coinage, 97; 
Sicily personified, 113. 

Sieinius Illvir, 100. 

Sicyon, form of (t, 213 ; punctured 
inscription on statei*, 197. 

Side (Pampliylia), union witli 
Holmi, 105; ‘alliance" with 
Delphi, 102; canting- type, 176: 
tariffing and count ermarking of 
tetradrachms, 39, 87; harbour, 
173, 174. PL VIII. 5. 

Sidon, earliest coinage, 9 ; king in 
car, 172 ; walled city, 206. 

Siglos, 31. 

Signatores, 141, 142. 

Signatures of magistrates, 119, 
■.■."1321. 

Signia, 59. 

Siienus, type of Xaxos, 162. 

Siliqua, 54. 
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Sillyum (Pampliylia), cast coin, 

157.: 

173. PL I, 15. 

Silver, sources, 20 ; quality, 13 ; 
relation to other metals, 75-77 ; 
at Eome, 71. 73 ; in Etruria, 55 ; 
in South Italy, 61 ; of Eoman 
colonies, 93 j restrictions under 
Eome, 88 f. 

Simon Maccahaeus, right of coinage, 

85- 

Sinope (Papl»lagonia),satrapal coins, 

95. 

Siris (lueania'), 103, 104. 

Sirmium, gold bars from, 136; 

mint-marks, 229. 

Siscia, mint-marks, 194. 229. 

Sixths of staters, 65. 

Slaves in Greek mints, 130. 

Sloping edges, cause of, 144. 
Smyrna, head of Cybele (city-god- 
dess), 164, 169; coins struck by 
prytaneis, 124 ; Bavs, 197; titles 
of city, 207 n. ; dedication for- 
mula, 127. PL VIII. 10, 

Social War, coinage of, 86, 99, 
113. 

Soldiers* pay, 48 n. 

Solidus of Constantrine, 55. 

Solon reforms the standard, 40; 

Solonian weights, 223. 
Sovereignty, coinage an attribute 
of, 82. 

Sparta : Lacedaemon. 

Sphinx of Artemis, 178 ; of Au- 
gustus, 172. PL I. 16. 

Spiritus asper, representation of, 
210. 

^ Spread * tetradrachms, 154. 

Square coins, 154. 

Stag on eleetrum stater, 79 n., 168. 
PL 1.4. 

Standards, military, as type, 95. 
Standards of weigiit, 26 f. ; at Bi- 
dyma, 191 n. ; changes in, 205 ; 
tables of, 222. 

Statues represented on coins, 174, 
206. 

Stellar types, 177. 

Stephanephoros, 130. 

Stratus (Acarnania), 108. 

Striking of coins, 143. 

Strymon, river, 188. 

Style, development of, 160; an in- 
dication of date, 203, 


Sulla, Faustxis Cornelius, 176. PL 

xn,3. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, military coin- 
age, 100; type of Venus, 171. 
PL XII. 2. 

Suppostores, 141, 142. 

Sybaris (Lucania), a member of 
South Italian union, 103 ; in 
alliance with Poseidonia, 115; 
fall of, 199. PL III. 8. 

Syedra (Cilicia), yvfjLvafftapx^^- ^93 

Symbols, classification of, 178; of 
magistrates, 11,9; of deities, 170 f. ; 
on Eoman, ■ eohis, 131 ; artistic 
treatment of, 159. 

Syniiada (Phrygia) and Prymnessus 
share one die, 15 1. 

Syracuse, gold and silver, 42 ; bronze, 
43 j eleetrum, 15; deeadraehms, 
65; denominations indicated by 
types, 66 ; coinage of the tyrants, 
10 ; the Bemareteion, 200 ; chariot- 
types, 172 ; aOka, 193 ; style of 
head, 161, 1635 Corinthian stater, 
205 ; artists’ signatures, 194, 195 ; 
form ^acTiXeo?, 212; forms of p 
and 213 ; E and H, 209 ; use of 
7 t’oppa, 215. See also under the 
various tyrants. PL III. 5, 6; 
VI. 4, 6, 7 ; XL 4, 6. 

Syria, Attic standard in, 38 ; heavy 
denominations, 65; under Seleucid 
kings, 85. See also Seleucid coin- 

■ age. 

Table, agonistic, 193 ; of Trapezus, 
176. 

Talent, 28. 

Talos at Phaestns, 170. 

Taras, hero of Tarentum, 175, 181 ; 
name of the city, 181. 

Tarentum (Calabria), standards, 61, 
62, 223 ; in the South Italian 
union, 104 ; gold, 60 ; Taras, 175, 
181 ; horsemen, 172. PL XL 1, 2. 

Tariffing of coins, 73. 

Tarraco (Spain), mint-mark, 229. 

Tarsus (Cilicia), Baal-Tars, 369; 
walled city, 206 ; loyal inscrip- 
tion, 190 ; titles, 184 ; P. B. and 
r. r., 191 n. PL IV. 12. 

Tauromeniiiin (Sicily), form of p, 
213. 

Taxation, raising of weights for, 30. 

Tegea (Arcadia), iron coin of, 18. 
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Teisipbonus of Pherae, 8i, 

Temeiiothyrae (, Phrygia), 127. 

Temesa (Bruttium) in alliance with- 
Groton, 104, 115. 

Temple coinages, 80, 19 1 ; types, 
174, 180.. , 

Teos (Ionia), form of 210. 

Terina (Bruttium), type of Nike, 
187 ; style of coins, 163 ; artists’ 
signatures, 194, 195, PL VI. 8. 

Termera (Garia), 81. 

Termessus Major (Pisidia), type of 
free horse, 173; dating of coins, 
200. 

Terracotta money, 18. 

Tetartemorioii, 64. 

Tetra, drachm and didrachm at 
Athens, 64. 69. 

Tetrobol, 64. ‘ 

Thasos, standard, 34. 

Thebes (Boeotia), coinage of, 315 
to 288 B. a, 108 ; Heracles and 
serpents, 112, 173; shield and 
half- shield, 168 ; names of Boe- 
otarelis on coins, 124, PL IV. 

. 10. 

Thernistocles, satrapal coin, 71, 
85 ; plated, 71 n. ; monument at 
Magnesia, 188, 189. PI. IV. i. 

Thessaly, horse-types, 172 ; federal 
coinage, 108. 

Thessaloniea (Mace don), Koman- 
mint-marks, 229. 

Thibronian money, 97. 

Thrace, early coinage, 8 ; coins of 
Lysimachus, lo ; imitations, 11 ; 
standard of south coast, 33 j heavy 
denominations, 65. 

Thiirium, head of Athena, 117, 163 j 
artists’ signatures (?), 195. PL 
VI. 5. 

Tiiyrrheum (Acarnania), 108. ■ ' . 

Timarcluis of Babylon, gold, 11. 

Tsmoleon in Sicily, 113, 191, 205. 

Tin, sources, 23 ; coins, 16, 17 ; 
proportion of, in bronze, 15, 16. 

Tiridates II of Parthia, PL X. i. 

Tissaphernes (?', PL V. 9. 

Titles of magistrates, 128 ; on Koman 
coins, 132 ; of rulers, 181 ; of 
cities, 183. 

Tmolus, elec tram of, 7. 

Token, nature of, i, 2. 

Torch, type of Amphipolis, 172, 

Touch-stone, use oL 24. 
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Trade, various stages of, i ; colonies 
and, 1 1 6. 

Trajan, organizes system of coinage, 
135 ; his Forum, 174 ; titles, 182, 

■■ FI. XV. 2. ; , 

Trapezus (Pontus), canting type, 

, ■ 176.,. PL IV. 7, 

Tremissis, 55. 

Tressis, 49. 

. Tresviri, .monetary, , ,132. 

Trevirorum, Augusta, mi.nt-marks, 
194, 229. 

Tribal unions, 106. 

Triens. 55, triental standard, 49 n. 

Trier, mint-marks, 194, ' 229. PL 
XV. 8, 10. 

Trihemiobol, 64. 

Trihemitetartcunorion, 64. 

Triobol, 64. 

Tripod, type .of Groton, 171.' 

Triskeles symbol, no. 

■Triumvirs, monetary, 133. 

Tunny at Gyzicus, 166 f. ' 

Tymnes of Termera, 81. 

Types, reason for use- of, 67 ; rela- 
tive positions on flan, 204 ; type 
and symbol, 1 19 f. ; , composition 
of, 158 ; meaning and classifica- 
tion, 166; inscriptions namin 
types, 185 ; character of, as 
sign of date, 205 f. ; distinguishing 
denominations, 65 f. ; personal, 
at Kome, 132 ; of Roman colonies, 
95 ; of Gi-eek colonies, 117. 

Tyrants, debased coinage, 70. 

Tyre, earliest coinage, 9 ; type of 
owl, 172 ; gold decadrachm, 87 ; 
silver under Rome, 89, 90. 

Uncial standard, 48. 

Values of tlie metals, relative, 74 ; 
of coins, ho-w indicated, 65 f. , 
67, 196. 

Vases given as prize.s, 193. 

Vassal rulers, treatment by Rome, 

Veiia (Liicania), standard, 34, 61, 
63, 223 ; artists’ signatures, 195. 
PL III. 10. 

Venus, type of Sulla, 171. 

Vespasian, PL XV. i. 

Vettii, wall-painting in house of, 
144 f. 

Viaros, Mount, 174. 


a 
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VietoriatuSj standard of, 40 ; intro- 
duction of, 47 ; cessation, 48. 
Victory ; see Nike. 

Vigintivirate established, 135. 
Vologeses III of Parthia, 207 n. 

Wave-pattern, 158. 

Weighing of precious metal, 5. 
Weights and weight-standards, 
26 f, 222 f. j weights as a sign of 
date, 204. 

Wheel, engraving, 149. 

Wind-god at Oaulonia, 17 1, 
Wine-cup at Naxos (Cyclades), 167. 
Winged running figure, Ph I. 5. 
Wolf and Twins, 95. 


Wooden money, 18. 

Wreath, use of, 158. 

Zacynthiis, form of 210. 

Zanele (Sicily belongs to South 
Italian union, 103, 104 ; standard, 
36 n.; harbour, 173, 174; in alli- 
ance with Croton, 115 ; coins in 
Messina find. 218 ; form of d, 209. 
See also Messana. PL III. 4. 

Zeus as type, 169, 171 ; attributes 
of, 178; Eleutherios, 113; Poteos, 
91. 

Zinc, proportion of, in bronze, 15, 

16. 

Zoilus, coins of, 125. 
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'h.ja 96 v^ roj 188. 

' A.'ycavoO&aia.^ 193. 

*Ad€\(pQv bT}jXCf 3 V^ 1 14. 

’A€TO«i>tjOOS, 178 11. 

’A0e. 6 dcfiosj 181, 

'^A&kaj 193. 

Alas, 187. 

AI777, 187. 

Airr}<Tajj.ivov, 128. 

"AfiovT}, 24 n. 

'AtcpdyavTos, 180. 

’'Afcria, 192. 

*A\€^dv 5 p€ia^ 192. 

'AXe^ai^Bpeia, 'AXc^dvdpeioSf 180. 
*AA 4 ^ay 5 poy, 175. 

"AKe^dvdpov, 180, 

^AAmfoSf 186. 

’Ajttcmi'os, 187. 

’Ara^ • . ,, 197. 

’Ai/idrjHie, 127. 

^AvOvirdrcp, 139. 

^AmjpTj Upd, 189. 

^ApjvpioVf 180. 

*ApyppoK 07 raoy, 129 f, 

‘^Apyvpos, 188. 

'Apyw, 189. 

"'Aptara, 192, 193. 

’A/)icrTo£€(j'os), 194. 

'ApicadiKdvj 81, 180. 

*AppL€piay 187, 

" Aprapiros rds ekKidpiovt, 197. 
*ApxtoiTpoSy 129, 

''Apxcoy, 128. 

’Acr/fA^mera, 192. 

*Aa'(xdpia rpta, 196. 

^Acnxdptov ^pv(fv, 196. 

‘'AcruAoffy 184. 

^ArrdXijaj 192. 

Avyovar€ia‘'Api<T 7 a *OXvfima, 193. 


AvTKpa., 198. 

AvToicpdTQ3p Kaiaap ic.T,X.f iBa. 
Avidyopos, 184. 

Ba'iAeoy Na^ios, 82 11. 

Bao'ai'iT^j A.t0O5, 24. 

Bacrt\€u9, 181 ; B. paaiXiwv /c.r.Kp 
207 n. ; ISacrtXioSy 212. 

Ba t/9, 197. 

B. Necytfopwr, 183. 

BSrpvs, 188. 

BouA?;, 188. 

r. B., 191 n. 
r. r. 191 n. 

Vipovffia, 188, 

rera? 'BZoJviojv BacriXevs, 181 n. 

1\ 'NeojKopm, 183. 

Topdtdvya^ 192. 

Tvpvaaiapxia, 193 ; yvpvaalapxo^ ?, 
19111. 

AovtcXif 181. 

Adrov dyaBwv, ^Q. 

AeKacrrjph Kvpiov, 190. 

A^Xipis, s. 

AippcovaTos, 187. 

A^ppooVLKov, 180. 

Aijpios, 188, 

Ata, 127. 

Aitt ‘ISaroy, 1 86 , 

Aiax^Tv, 15511. 

Aidpaxp-ov, 9011., 196, 

AiSdpiwv {ly) UpT}^ 80, 
Ai^s^BX^vBepiov, 186. 

Aix<^^K^oy, 64 , 

A. I^€0){c6p<uv, 183. 

Adyimri 'XvvKXi}7ov, 91 n., 191. 

Sn., 9on. 
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'EiSSojui? Tjjs ’Acrfa?, 183. 

’E7 Ai 5 y^ajij/ icp'/j, 191. 

Etsr alSiva rovs llvpiovsj 190, 
El(ravy€LKai'ros^ 128. 

Et<r€Aao'Ti/fa, 192. 

Els Iwa Toi)s Kvpiovs^ 190. 

’EA:/fX 7 ;ff(Ctj 188. 

/E\€t;0€/3a, 184. 

’EAft^epos d^ixos^ 188 

’EfJLTTOpiKTl fJLvdf 1 29 11. 

*E£<iA?eo'r£Sas, 194. 

'Efas, 196. 

’EttI, 127. 

^Emp.€Xri$hT 0 S) kmixeX-qCavros, ert/ie- 
127. 

’Emr/JOTTov, 139. 

*Ejri<^. Kmcfap^ 18311. 

’EirixapaTTCir, 127, 14311. 

’Eir^fi, 195. 

’'Erous, 90, 203; € TO vs Scat, lepov, erovs 
lepov, erovs vkov kpov, 196. 
Ei)aiviro(y), 194. 

Evapx'iSaSf 194. 

Ev/eXeida, 194. 

EvprjvoVf 194. 

Eifcr^^rjSj 183. 

Evtux^^j 183. 

’Efpeo'/wr cSrof i-'aofj 189. 

ZdytcXoi'j 17411. 

Zsi)S ’EA€v0eptos, 1 13. 

’'UXeKTpoVj ijXenTpoSf 14, 

"HAm, 192. 

'HpcoiSeAfi^, ‘^pioPSXioPj 196. 
'Bpa/iXeidas, 195. 

*Hpa/<rA7S 'Pcaparos, 91. 

'HpATOvAf, 140. 

Bidv AioXly ’AyptiriripaVj 186. 

©eav ‘Pwpjjv, 186. 
ided-p '^vvkXtjtov , 188, 

©i a '‘PdjpLijj 91. 

Bed ^avaT€iva, go. 

Qepides, 192. 

&£pi(rTof£X^9j iBg. 

©€( 55 otos lirocfj 195. ' 

©€^I^ 186, 188. 

Qebs XuPKXriTOSyiBS. 

■ ©w, 185. 

©37pa, 194. 

BiBpihPMov poputrptaj 97 n, 

'■,;©V., 3. ^ 

BvydTTip rod d'/ipLOV^ 129. 


'l€pa (city), 184 ; (contest), 192. 

‘lepd BovX'i)j y^povffiaj avVf^XrjToSy 188. 
*IepawrjpL7jf 189. 

*Ifp€i>s Sijpou, 129. 

*Dpoi d7£Di/€S, 192, 

"lepos 'ArraXiojv 'OXvfima Ol/covju£« 

Vi/iTos, 193. 

‘l€p0S 57 P 0 S, 188. 

’loiSf, 140. 

’lovSalas laXwmas, 189. 

*Iov(Aiav) UpufiXav lypccISa, 186. 
Iiriro/fpdrT/s, 195. 

192. 

’IcroTO^ta, 192. 

Is. Xs., 198. 

KctiSeipm, 192. 

Kaa'oi^, 113. 

Karo-ap, 182. 

KaT-eTcoAiOt, 192. 

Ka . . . p — IvirTctp, 198. 
KaradTpaTua^ 97. 

K^pdriop, 54. 

KiXifCiov, 84, 96. 

KAevSctjpou, 195. 

Koipov, 1 13, 118. 

Kolpov ^ Aulas, 189, 192. 

Koivbv MT]Tp07roX€Lrwp rdv hv ’Icowa, 
192. 

Koivbs rlhv rpiwv *E 7 rapx^^’'j 192. 
KoAAvjSos, 64 . 

KopLpa, 14311., 180. 

Kopodov Bo.(TiX€voptos <5 fcoffposedrux^ih 

190. 

KonreiP, 14311 , 

Kocrcup, 86 . 

KparijcrhTTov), 195. 

KtI(XT 7 )s, 187. 

Kvpe, 181. 

KvpavaToLJlToX€pam7, 19121. 

Kcopos, 194. 

A .== X'lTpa, 196. 

Amidatpoi im'j 'ApBXadimy . 1 84 . 
AapiUaia, 180. 

AevmffTTis, 187. 

Aev/ros xpWoS; 14. 

Alrpa, 4if, 

Mampioi Kiai’oi, 190. 

Meai^Spos, 187. 

M^YaAa,. 192. ' 

/£rhT 7 ]s, 187, 

MilXop, 176. ■ ■ ■ ■ 



'II. ■ ■ 

Mr)Tpo. KoAwym, 94. 

MTjrpowoXiS, 91, 183, 185. 

Mt'a, 28 j 12911. 

Nea ^€a "Hpa, 91. 

Nc/^ca, 192, 

Neoi,' 129. 

Neo^opcs, 183. 

Ncott;?, 194. 

Nipwn TraTpcuvi" BA kudos j igc, 

'H€vavros l?ro€/, 195. 

Necy/rtJpo?, 183, 18$. 

Nkct, 187, 194. 

Muciqfopos, 17811. 

Ko/ii<r/(a, 211., 180. 

N 0/10?, 211., 62. 

Nov/ipos', 62. 

OB, 55, 196. 

’OjSc-kio'iwi, 511., 611., 17. 

’OjSeXof, 17. 

’OiSoAo?, 511,, 6311., 196. 

’05 (€Aw), 196. 

OiKovpGUum, -icosj 192, 193. 

‘O Koupos euTVxfl, 190. 

'OkvpmQj 192, 193. 

'OkvpTTUCOP^ 81. 

'‘Op’TipOVj 186. 

'Opovota, 102, 189. 

'O I'fw. ’Ef/je. 57, 67r€xap., 127, 
'Ope'fxaknoSy 15. 

Ovakepiavaj 192, 

Ilar/ia (?), 180* 

Ilapa, 127. 
nop/ie . . ., 195, 

Ilei'rcxaA/iroi^, ^4* 
n€yro7/CfOJ'', 196. 

Uepiodos deicaTTj at.t.A., 190. 
floAi?, 91, 187. 

HopTis /caA.j 197. 

Opo/fAa: s€e louAla. 

XIpo/^A?)?, 195. 

UpvTaveis Zpvpvaiojv, 124., 
npwTa, 192. 

Ilpwr^, 183 j TT. T77S * Aulas, 183, 184. 
XlpotjTrjs Tliaidojv /f.r.A., 207 n. 
npwTOJj/ ^Actay /f.T.A., 20711. 

Ou^ia, 192, 193. 

Hvdodcxjpos, 195. 

'Fr^yipos, 180. 

'P<55ov, 176. 
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91 n,: see also Beap 
0 cd "FwpT], 

:S0 =■ 'X€0aurvs, 198. 

S^iSacrToy, 182. 

^€0a<jrcvp, P€ojh: 6 pos Tcdv, 18$. 

Be00 = :S(0aaTol, 198. 

'Stikivov, i’)6. 

Xev^pHa, 192. 

'S.^vrjpiav^ MaKp^iviav^MriTpoTTokis Tap- 
aos, 184. 

%ev 7 ipov ^auik^vovTos 6 Koupos evrvx^h 

190. 

’^rjpaviriptop, 130. 

'Suipauia, 188. 

^Slykos, 28. 

176. 

^tZtjroov Aekcpwv dpovoia, 102, 

'Bucikia, 1 13. 

SkAoff, 28. 

'Xokifcov, 180, 

^0(^1(777}$, 129. 

Sraxi'y, 188. 

BT€<pavr]<p6pov dpaxpal, 129 n. 

IStoAo?, 188. 

XvppaxiKoVy 1 1 3, 1 91. 

^vppaxos (Fcopaiaiv}, 184. 

Buy ^ XoppaxLlcov, 1 12, 191. 

'Xvvopxia, 129, 19311. 

’XtvfckrjTos, 91, 188. 

'B^vpaicoaioiv, 180. 

^ojutTrokis, 187. 

ScOffojj', 195. 

]Swr€(pa, 187. 

Ta/tmoy, 192. 

Takavrov, 28. 

T«pay, i8r, 187. 

Tay ^Aprapnos ras kkfceBpovtj igy, 
Tdpal 0a<TLkicos^ i8q. 

TeppepiKov, 81. 

TepuiKOP, 84. 

TfauapaieodT^ Xia, 3911. 
TcTapTijpopiGV, 196. 

T€Tpa<Tffap£oi/, 50. 

TerpaxctAwrov, 196. 

Tpdm^a, 176. 

Tpir^rapTTjpopioVj 196. 

Tvpvo{v)j 81. 

*TdapiuTepov, 105. 

Ti^y ’Acndpxov, ^AcppodfiUiiaiy, -yoXeccSj 
129. 

‘TiraTetSovToy, 139, 

'Twip vUfjs ^Pojpaicijv }c»r.k., 90. 

tJ 2: ■■ ■ 
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INDEX 


195. 

^aivovs dpi (XTjpa^ 79 n.j 181. 
^tklOTTlCOP, 195. 

^tvrepa^ 197. 

‘ipiTrafcos, 186. 

^pvyiXXoSj 195. 

"i-cu/ratSes, 7011. 

^'Sjtcr], 176. 

^oj(j(p 6 posj 194. 

X = 


XaXie6fcpaT0V Maffffir^por^ 1 7 n„ 

XaXieov^j 37. 

XapaicT'^fp, 14311., iBo. 
Xxipdrrm'j 126, 143 n» 
Xoipimy 195. 

Xpucros, 188. 

Xmeiuuv, 15311, ' 

186. 

12 ’]* 


III. LATIN 


A. A. A. F. F. : see Tresviri. 

Aeliaia restitiita, 176. 

Ad fru. emu. ex S. G., 191. 
Aequatores, 14 1. 

Aes argento miscerej 72 n. 

Aes grave, 45 ; rude, 44, 156 ; sig- 
natum, 43, 156. 

Anthills, 187. 

AntoninlaiiuSj 51. 

A. Plautius, Aed. Cur. S.C., 133. 
Argentum Oseense, 21. 

As, 41 f, 57 f. 

Auggg,, 198. 

Augusto ob c. s., 190. 

Augustus, 182. 

Aureus, 54. 

Auricbalcum, 16. 

Caesar, 182. 

Capitolina, 193. 

G. Cassius L. Salina., 134, 

G. Coponius Pr,, 100. 

Centenionalis, 52. 

Certamina Sacra Capitolina Oecu- 
menica Iselastica Heliopolitana, 
193, 

Ces,= Censor, 138, 

G,. Hypsae. Cos.,, 190.' 

Civitas foederata, 184 ; sine foedere 
immunis et libera, ib. 

■On. Corn. M. Tuc. Patr., 95. ' 

Col. 0 . A. A., ■94. ’ 

■Col. CL, Agrip., 94. 

Col. ,L. Ant. ■Co.ni., '94.. 

Col. Nem., 4.' ■ 

Com. Asiae, 189. 

Concordia Militum, iot. 
Goriductores flaturae, 141. 

Gonfiare, X55 n. 


Gopia, 93. 

Goticula, 24 n. 

C. Pulchex’, 132. 

Cudere, 143 n. 

Cuneus, 2 n. 

Cur. % FI., 155 n. 

D. B., 136, 138. 

DDD. NNN.. 136, 198. 

Decargyrus, 54. 

Becennalia, 190. 

Becussis, 49. 

Benarius, 47. 

Bextans, 62. 

Bigma, 136. 

Bispensatores, 135. 

Bivi F., 182. 

Bivus, Diva, 182. 

B.3Sr,, 183. 

D. S. S., 133, 134. 

Bupondius, 49, 50, 58, 60. 

Buumviri quinquennales, 138. 

Empor. Munic., 93 n. 

Equester Ordo Principi luventutis, 
190. 

ExA. P.,133. 

Ex B. B., 136. 

ExS. C., 133 vI 34 v 

Familia monetalis, 135. 

F.a,i 38 . 

Feelix, 217. 

Felix, 183. 

Felix Aug. lib. Optio et Exactor 
aurl argenti et aeris, 142. 

Ferire, 143 n. 

Ferrum argento iniscore, 72 n. 
Fides Militum, ror. 
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Flare, 15511. 

Flatnrarius, 1 4 1 , 145. 

FI. Flavianiis Pro. sig. ad digma, 136. 
Follis, 51 f. 

Forum Traian., 189. 

Graecinus Quin. Tert. Buthr., 138, 

Heliopolitana, 193. 

Hibero Praef., 138. 

Imp. Caes. Quin. L. Ben. Prae., 138. 
Imperatoi’, 132, 182. 

Imper. iterum, 100. 

Indulgentiae Aug. moneta impe- 
trata, 93. 

Infieere, 72 n. 

Belastica, 193. 

Italia, 1 13. 

ludaea Capta, 176, 189. 

L Bennio Praef. , 138. 

L. Cestius 0 . Noi’ba, Pr. S. C., 134. 
Leg., 88. 

Leg. XIII. Gem. M. V., loi. 

L. Flaminius Chilo Illlvir pri. 

fla., 134, 155 n. 

Libra, 41, 45 f. 

Libi’alis, as, 41. 

L. P. D. A. P., 133. 

L. Regulus Illlvir A. P. F., 134. 

L. Sulla, 100. 

L. Torqua. Q. Ex S. C,, 133. 
Lueianus obr. I sig., 136. 

M. Agrip. Quin. Hibero Praef., 138. 
Malliator, 141, 142, 145, 146. 

M. Aquil. M. F. M. N. Illvir, 132. 
Massae, 156. 

M. Oalid. Q. Met. Cn. FI., 132. 

M. Fan. L. Grit. P. A. Aed. PL, 133. 
Miliarense, 52, 53. 

Mi,seere nionetani, 72 n. 

M. Lucili, Ruf, 133, 

M. Scaur. Aed. Cur. Ex S. C., 190. 
Municipi Patronus et Parens, 95. 

M. Yolteius. M. F., 134,. 

Nob. Caes.,, 183. 

Numis2na5;,2 n. 

Nimimus, 42, 59, 

Obryzum, 136. 

Oeciunenica, T93. 

Offioinatores, 141, 142. 


Oricbalcum, 16. 

Oscense argentum, 2 X. 

Pater Patriae, 182. 

Patronus et,,. Parens, Municipi, 95, 
Pecunia maiorina, 52. 

Percutere, 143 n. 

Periodicum, 192. 

Permissu Augusti, Caesaris, 93 ; 

proeonsulis, 94. 

P. E. S. G., 133. 

P. F., 183. 

P. Hypsaeus Aed. Cur , 190. 

Pietas, 91. 

Pilipus, 217. 

Piso Caepio Q. ad fru. emu. ex S. C., 
191. 

Pius, 183, 

Pontifex Maximus, 182. 

PP. Aug., 183. 

P.P.D.D., 94. 

Praefecti pro duumviris, 138. 
Preiver. Captu., 190. 

Procurator monetae, 135, 136. 

P. Servili M. F. P., 133. 

Pu(blice), 133. 

Q = Quaestor, 132, 138. 

Q. Anto. Balb. Pr. S. 0 ., 133. 
Quadrans, 46, 50, 57 f, 63. 
Quatuorviri monetales, 134. 
Quinariusj 47, 48. 

Quincunx, 60, 63. 

Quinciissis, 58. 

Quirilluset Dionisus Sirm. sig., 136. 
Quod viae mun. sunt, 190. 

Rationalis, 135. 

Rex Aretas, 190. 

Roma, 99, 181, 187, 208. 

Eomano(m), 180. 

Rom. et August., 189. 

Riilii, 133. 

S"= semis, 64, 196. ■ 

Sac. Mon. Urb. Augg. et Caess. NN., ' 
140. 

Sacra (certamina), 193. 

Sacra (!) Senatirs, 188. 

■ Saeculares Augg., 192. ■ 

Saeculum novum, 190. 

Sanct. Deo Soli Elagalml, 186. 
a €.,50,94, 9511., 100, 133, 134. 191, 
Sealptores, -141.. 
ac.D. t:, 134, 
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Scripiilum, 42. 

Semis, 46, 50, 57 f., 64, ^ 196. 
Semimcia, 49, 60. 

Senatus sacra (!), 188. 

.Serrati, 154. ■ 

Sescmicia, 60, 63. 

Sestertius, 15, 47, 48. 

Sextans, 46, 57 f. 

.Sicinius Illvir, 100. 

Signare, 143 n, 

Signatores, 141, 142. 

Siliqua, '54. ■ ' 

Sirm., 136. 

Solidus, 55. 

S. K.,95. , 

Superpositus, 141 ; auri monetai 
nummulariorum, 135. 
Suppostores, 141, 142, 145. 

Tingere, 72 n. 

T, Quincti, 99. 


Tremissis, 55. 

Tressis, 49, 60. 

Tresviri auro argento.aere flando 
feriundo (monetales), 132. 
Tribunicia potestate, 182. 

Triens, 46, 55? 57 f- 


Vaala, 217. 

Victoriatus, 47, 48. 

Uncia, 46, 48, 57 f., 63 t 
Vota suseepta, votis decennalibus, 
&c., 190. 


Illvir, 132, 133. 
nil. I. D. D. D., 136 n. 
Illlvir D. D., 138. 

.„.,^,,,Iinvir pri. fla., 134, 155 n. 

■ 



